





The notion that Chryslers are expensive 


Some years back, only a few people could 
easily afford a Chrysler. 

That was when there was a lot of 
difference in price betweena Chrysler andthe 
most popular smaller cars. Times changed. 

The gap between the price of 
a smaller car and a Chrysler has been 


is terribly old fashioned. 


narrowed considerably. 

In fact, a Chrysler Newport, comparably 
equipped, is priced just a fewdollarsa month 
more than the most popular smaller cars. 

That's a full-size Chrysler. 

The only kind we build. No junior editions. 
The equipment includes the things most 


See the Bob Hope Show In Color 


people order on their new cars. Power 
steering. Power brakes. Automatic trans- 
mission, Radio. Heater. Whitewalls. The work 

Now that you've got the facts, why wait 
Make your move. 


MOVE UP TO CHRYSLEF 
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How much do you know 
about the stock market? 


+ 






“I’m a stock broker. 
Part of my business is 
answering questions 
about broker services 
and the New York Stock Exchange. 

Try your hand at these four. It could 

make your investment life easier.” 


QUESTION 1. One advantage of owning stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange is the large number 
of shares traded every day. What do you suppose is 
the average daily volume on the Exchange? 

CJ 4,500,000 shares; 
C1 6,000,000 shares; 
C 10,000,000 shares. 


ANSWER. More than 10,000,000 shares a day last 
year. This supply and demand means you can 
usually find a buyer or seller in a matter of 
minutes, at a price close to the last sale. By pro- 
viding a central market, the Exchange has 
helped make it possible for millions of investors 
to share in the growth of American business. 
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QUESTION 2, Try to name five services that 
member firms of the New York Stock Exchange 
will be glad to provide to help you invest more easily. 


ANSWER. One service is helping you decide how 
much to invest after normal expenses and 
emergencies. 

A second service is discussing goals—perhaps a second 
income from dividends, or growth in the value of your 
stock to help you and your family have a brighter 
future, or possibly a good stable return that bonds 
might give you. 

A third service is to suggest stocks. Ask a registered 
representative for several possibilities and for facts 
about the companies—their profit records, dividend 
histories, new developments that might have come to 
light. He may be able to provide special studies on 
companies and industries. Ask for his own opinion, too. 
Then make your judgment. 


Fourth, ask him to clarify any of the invest- 
ment terms that might puzzle you, to explain 
how an order is executed, the risk inherent 
in any investment, and why stock prices 

go both ways—up and down. 







A fifth service is to supply state- 
ments showing transactions in 
your account, an easy record for 
tax purposes. 
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QUESTION 3. The 
commission you pay when 
you buy or sell stock is one of 
the smallest for the transfer of 
property of any kind. What’s 
the average commission 
investors pay? 

0 1% of the dollar value 

of the stock; 
A 


O4%. em 
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¢ 
ANSWER. The average for all transactions on the 
Exchange is about 1%. For example: If you should buy 
100 shares of a stock at $20 a share for a total of 
$2,000, the commission would be $27, or less than 1.4%. 
Commissions range from less than 1% on larger 
purchases to about 6% on an investment of $100. 
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QUESTION 4. Member firms of the Exchange 
may be found: 


CO mainly in large financial centers; 
is (C0 throughout the U.S. and abroad; 
0 only on Wall Street. 
ANSWER. There are more than 3,700 
member firm offices in the U.S. and 
others abroad. Thanks to 
modern communications, Wall mY 
Street is right at your elbow. Your 
member firm broker speeds your 
order to the floor of the Exchange. 
Prices are flashed from the floor 
as far as Europe and Hawaii, 
normally within a minute. For the 
millions who own listed stocks, 
it’s a small world. 





Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


Own your share of American business 
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| Free Investment Guide: “stocks ON THE BIG | 
BOARD," 32-page guide groups more than 1,000 
| common stocks by industries for e: compari I 
| sons. Valuable to both new and experienced in | 
i] vestors. | 
| Mail to a member firm of the New York Stock | 
| Exchange in your community, or to New York | 
| Stock Exchange, D 8-J, P.O. Box 1070, New | 
| York, N.Y. 10001 | 
: NAME. 
| ADDRESS | 
crry | 
| STATE — ZIP CODE : 
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What’ The Digests young crowd up to? 
More than 12 million. 
And growing by leaps and bounds. 


It's no great secret that more young people (18 
to 34) buy The Digest than any other general 
magazine. But here's something that may sur- 
prise you: in the last six years The Digest's cir- 
culation has grown faster with the young crowd 
than that of Life, Look and Post combined. More 
than twice as fast. For advertisers, this kind of 
trend is leaping with significance. It's still an- 
other reason why The Digest offers you the big- 
gest, liveliest, buyingest market in all the world. 


Circulation: 

Reader's Digest. . 16,500,000 
Look - ..» 7,750,000 
Life... .. 7,400,000 
Post ror .. 6,700,000 


JReaders 
Digest 


WORLD'S BEST SELLER 





Got 2 weeks? Got 3 weeks? 


For 402, we'll give you 
jet fare; room, breakfast ,transfer: ‘S. 


2 weeks, 4 cities. 
October 15 to April 14: 

See Paris, Amsterdam, Brussels, 
London, for example, at the low $402. Or 
choose other cities at equally exciting 
prices. 


Or 3 weeks, Paris. 


November | to March 31: 

This is Paris at her best—the real 
Paris. And Air France will show you Paris 
at prices that have never been lower. 


ty 


“Bestival in the Sky” stereo, and 
movies by In-Flight Motion Pictures, 
available at nominal cost. 

*The new low Air France prices are 
based on 14/21-day Economy Excursion 
fares for each passenger in groups of 15. 
Slightly higher during certain periods. 

For free folder, see your Travel Agent, 
mail coupon or call Air France (312) ST 
2-618] and ask for Traveltheque. 


It’s not the time you take but what you see. With Air France you see more. 
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Want (0 KNOW 


IF YOU ARE READY FOR 
THE SERVICES OF OUR 
ELECTRONIC DATA 
PROCESSING CENTER 


= send for this just-published brochure 


® Gives information on Areas of Action 
Producing Information ® How ASC Will 
Work For You @ Pay As You Go,..A 
complete review of a service every busi- 
ness, large or small, should consider. 
Write or phone: 


ASC TABULATING CORP. 


1080 GREEN BAY ROAD 


ASC LAKE BLUFF. ILL. 60044 


312/234-9550 


The Hotel of 
La Salle Street 


offers lawyers, financial execu- 
tives, insurance men and stock 
brokers a location within 
easy walking distance to all 
the important Loop of- 

,  fices. The accommoda- 
tions are the finest 
— restaurants and 

| lounges outstand- 
ing—and the ho- 
tels special meet- 

ing rooms can 

y accommodate 

§ from 12 

i to 1000 
people. 





See your travel 
agent or call or 
write: W. Fred Puf- 
fer, Gen. Mgr. tele- 
phone (312) 372-0700 
222-0110 


La Salle at Madison 


Chicago 60602 





TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, February 21 
KRAFT MUSIC HALL (NBC, 9-10 p.m.). 
John Davidson, Tom Jones, Buffy Sainte- 
Marie and the Fifth Dimension make 
music “The Class of °68” likes to hear. 
Thursday, February 22 
CINDERELLA (CBS, 7:30-9 p.m.). Rodgers 
and Hammerstein's only original TV musi- 
cal with Lesley Ann Warren as Cinderel- 
la, and Ginger Rogers, Walter Pidgeon, 
Celeste Holm and Jo Van Fleet, Repeat. 
CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIE (CBS, 9-11 
p.m.). Part 1 of The Great Escape (1963), 
starring Steve McQueen, James Garner, 
James Coburn and Richard Attenborough 
Part 2 Friday night, same time. Repeat. 


Friday, February 23 

TOMORROW'S WORLD: FEEDING THE BiL- 
LIONS (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). A land-clearing 
project in the Amazon jungles, an Idaho 
fish farm, and large-scale production of 
protein-rich algae in California are some 
of the experiments under way to expand 
the world’s food supply 


Saturday, February 24 

ABC’S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5- 
6:30 p.m.). Winternational Drag Racing 
championships from Pomona, Calif.. and 
the International Surfing championships 
from Makaha Beach, Hawaii 

PURSUIT OF EXCELLENCE: THE VIENNA 
CHOIR BOYS (ABC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). Alfred 
Drake narrates this look at the life and 
training of the young Austrian choristers 


Sunday, February 25 

DISCOVERY ‘68 (ABC, 11:30 a.m. to 
noon). “The Ghosts of the Old West” 
walk again when Discovery visits Tomb- 
stone, Ariz., and reminisces about Bat 
Masterson, Doc Holliday and Wyatt Earp 

ISSUES AND ANSWERS (ABC, 1:30-2 
p.m.). Senator William Fulbright is the 
guest 

FRONTIERS OF FAITH (NBC, 1:30-2 p.m.) 
In the last of four sessions on the ques 
tion “Is Peace Possible?” NBC Corre 
spondent Pauline Frederick discusses the 
social and political aspects of order, dis- 
order and violence with Dr. Arthur Was- 
kow of Washington, D.C.’s_ Institute for 
Policy Studies 

NBC EXPERIMENT IN TELEVISION (NBC, 
3-4 p.m.). The Hamster of Happiness, stat 
ring Mildred Dunnock, presents a new 
actress (Susan Tyrrell) and a new  play- 
wright (Charles Eastman) with a story 
about a cantankerous woman and her 
frightened daughter-in-law. 

NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE (CBS, 2-4:30 
p.m.). Toronto Maple Leafs v. the New 
York Rangers at New York 

THE CBS CHILDREN’S FILM FESTIVAL (CBS, 
4:30-5:30 p.m.). Skinny and Fatty is the 
story of a poor, skinny kid who helps his 
fat, rich chum learn the ropes in and out 
of school. Repeat. 

THE 21st CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 p.m.). 
“From Cradle to Classroom,” Part 2, ex- 
amines two projects that work intensively 
with economically and culturally deprived 
children almost from birth until they en- 
ter school: Syracuse University’s day-care 
center for babies of working mothers, 
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and the University of Illinois’ nursery 
school. where there is a teacher for every 
five children. 


Tuesday, February 27 

THE RED SKELTON HOUR (CBS, 8:30-9:30 
p.m.). As a sequel to his 1960 award-win- 
ning performance, Red presents another 
hour of pantomime, “Laughter—the Uni- 
versal Language,” before an audience of 
U.N. dipldinats from 46 countries. 

REPORT FROM VIET NAM BY WALTER 
CRONKITE (CBS, 10-10:30 p.m.). In order 
to shed light on the tangle of recent 
events in Viet Nam and the direction the 
war is taking, this special analyzes recent 
Viet Cong offensives and includes inter- 
views with South Vietnamese and Amer- 
ican diplomats and politicians. 


NET JOURNAL (shown on Mondays). 
“Farewell Arabia” tells of an Arabian 
sheikdom, Abu Dhabi, which became an 
air-conditioned boom town wher oil was 
discovered, 

NET PLAYHOUSE (shown on_ Fridays) 
“The 39th Witness” is a fictionalized ac- 
count of the killing of Kitty Genovese in 
New York City, who was stabbed to 
death within sight and hearing of 39 un- 
moved and unmoving neighbors. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


THE PRICE finds Arthur Miller sermoniz- 
ing again on his favorite texts of guilt, 
responsibility, and the way a man’s identi- 
ty is forged or warped by society’s image 
of what he is or should be. The play is a 
museum piece out of the "30s, which Mil- 
ler has never intellectually left, but the 
performances of Pat Hingle and Arthur 
Kennedy as sibling rivals blow away a lit- 
tle of the dust, 

JOE EGG. The juxtaposition of the horri- 
fying and the hilarious forms part of the 
common round of existence—and of this 
startling play. British Writer Peter Nich- 
ols constructs a comedy of anguish, ex- 
tracting laughter from the uncomic plight 
and blistering pain of two parents (Al- 
bert Finney and Zena Walker) whose ten- 
year-old daughter ts a spastic 

DARLING OF THE DAY is another of this 
season's dead-as-the-dodo musicals. Weary 
of adulation, a famous painter assumes 
his deceased valet’s identity and achieves 
happiness with a pneumatic widow. As 
the painter, Vincent Price acts like a ber 
serk semaphore and sings in a mauve 
whisper. As the widow, Patricia Rout- 
ledge performs with a joyous professional 
authority lacking in the score and the 
show 

PANTAGLEIZE is Michel de Ghelderode’s 
inventive celebration of the individual “un- 
fit for anything except love, friendship 
and ardor.” and a condemnation of our 
“autodisintegrated age.” The APA produc- 
tion projects much of the excitement and 
magic typical of the Belgian playwright. 

THE SHOW-OFF. An unwelcome son-in- 
law crashes like a wayward meteor into 
the mundane sphere of the carthy Fisher 
household and sets it ablaze with his in- 
flammatory manner. George Kelly's 43- 
year-old comedy is revived by the APA. 

ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN ARE 
DEAD. To Shakespeare, Hamlet's university 
friends were nothing but functionaries, 
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+e.you will ne...this same engineering 
dictate to a machine that “know-how” has already set new standards in business 
will record and auto- communications with the New Norelco “84” 
matically transcribe letters Dictator/Transcriber. It is a composite of every 
and memos from the sound advanced automatic feature available today . . . 
of your voice. Our research so automatic it makes other dictating machines 
is working on the ideas “‘old-fashioned” long before their time. 
today that will make 
dictating “‘fully”’ automatic 
tomorrow. 


See the Yellow Pages 


OFFICE under" Dictating Machines.” 
PRODUCTS 


__| New York, New York 








Norelco 84 
Dictator/Transcriber 


OTHER PRODUCTS: Electric Shavers, Hearing Aids, Radios, Audio-Video Tape Recorders, Education and Training Aids, Medical-Dental 
X-Ray, Electronic Tubes, Commercial Sound, Closed Circuit TV. TV Studio, Motion Picture, Cryogenic and Telephone Equipment. 
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Must we shut off the flow of travel 
to even up the flow of dollars? 


At this moment, Congress is consider- 
ing an extremely harsh tax on every 
person traveling abroad. The adminis- 
tration is proposing taxes on the plane 
and ship tickets to get you to your 
destination plus a very burdensome 
tax on the cost of hotels, meals, travel 
after you arrive and on almost every 
penny you spend while out of the 
country. No one escapes. These taxes 
range up to 309%! There also would 
be a great increase in duty on every 
purchase you bring back. 

The administration says that this is 
the way to reduce the flow of Amer- 
ican dollars abroad. 

We say that the penalties are so 
severe and the plan so complex that 
it can only have one of two effects: 

1. The tax may be so burdensome 

that it would simply cut off much 

of the travel to Europe, Africa, and 
the Orient. This would be cata- 

strophic. Such a measure strikes a 

serious blow at the long-honored 

American right of freedom to travel 

to friendly countries. Shutting off 

the flow of people between coun- 
tries seems to us a poor way to fos- 
ter business development and world 
peace. How much better it would 


c3 


be to encourage travelers to visit 

this country and even up the flow 

of dollars with a constructive plan! 

2. More probably the proposed tax 

would result in a huge, self-defeat- 

ing fiasco. The method of taxation 
is so complex that even Secretary 

Fowler admits that to administer it 

would require an enormous increase 

in the number of Customs person- 
nel, Internal Revenue agents and 

Post Office people. 

Thus, any savings in dollars go- 
ing abroad would be largely nulli- 
fied by expenditures for additional 
government staffing to police the 
taxation. Actually it would be an 
almost impossible job of enforcing. 
You would be required to declare 
money on departure and account 
for all expenditures on return. In 
fact everyone would be required to 
deposit tax funds before they leave. 
And unfortunately there are end- 
less opportunities in the method for 
evasion and falsification of the tray- 
elers’ expense reports. 

The truth is that the consequences 
of such a measure have not been thor- 
oughly thought out. For example, the 
punitive nature of the tax will almost 


certainly bring retaliation from for- 
eign countries. Many depend upon in- 
come from tourism. In addition, they 
spend billions here for jet planes, air- 
lines and steamship personnel, main- 





tenance, advertising, communications 
and commissary expense. When we 
consider these additional sources of 
income, the actual dollar loss is a 
mere fraction of what is being 
claimed. If we cut off travel, we may 
expect major cancellations in these 
purchases and this would only in- 
crease the imbalance in the flow of 
dollars. 

In short, we are sure that the pro- 
posed restrictive tax on travel will cost 
this country a great deal more than it 
might save. 

We and many thinking economists 
do not think it will work. Please write 
your own Congressional representa- 
tive and tell them to vote against any 
such regressive legislation that would 
build our own American Iron Curtain. 


American Society of Travel Agents 
DE 7-4438 
401 N. Michigan, Chicago 60611 
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accustomed to raising sheep and drinking Scotch. After all, the tradition of raising the o 


HIS ANCESTORS HAD TO ACQUIRE 
A TASTE FOR SCOTCH. 
AND HE DID TOO. BUT NOW YOU DON’T. 
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Room 
Service. 


By America’s exclusive Red Carpet Movers. 


When it comes time to check out of your present 
home and into a new one, what should your first 
move be? To call, call for American Red Ball for 
the type of room service you and your possessions 
deserve. We’re the Moving Specialists who give 
that exclusive Red Carpet Service. And if that 
sounds like the type of room service you’d like, 
call, call for American Red Ball. 


We’ listed in the 
Yellow Pages 





American Red Ball Transit Company, Inc., 
International Headquarters, Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 





| but to British Playwright Tom Stoppard, 
| they are pawns in a weighted chess match 
| —for which they cannot even decipher 
the rules. Brian Murray, John Wood and 
Paul Hecht provide spirited, sophisticated 
acting. 


Off Broadway 

YOUR OWN THING. Writer-Director Don- 
ald Driver mixes media and blends bits 
of the Bard with shreds of Hollywood folk- 
lore, shakes them up with high jinks and 
low camp, and comes out with an in- 
gratiating rock musical version of Twelfth 
Night. 

THE INDIAN WANTS THE BRONX. A new 
and gifted playwright, Israel Horovitz, 
has taken the tiger of violence that prowls 
the New York streets and released it on 
the stage with terrifying veracity as two 
young punks savage an East Indian. 


RECORDS 
Orchestral 


MAHLER: THE NINE SYMPHONIES (Colum- 
| bia; 15 LPs). Even at a price of $100 for 
| the handsomely leather-bound set, this 
blockbuster has for weeks been listed as 
one of Billboard's bestselling classical al- 
bums. As the apotheosis of romanticism, 
| Gustay Mahler is very much in vogue, 
and the most flamboyant of his latter- 
day champions is Leonard Bernstein, who 
has been building up this treasury of re- 
cordings with the New York Philharmonic 
for seven years. No one can argue with 
the power and variety of Bernstein's in- 
terpretations, but his gifts are most ap- 
propriate to the later symphonies, from 
the Fifth on, with their careening meta- 
physics, thorny textures and dramatic con- 
tradictions. Bernstein explains that Mah- 
ler is “rough-hewn and epicene, subtle 
and blatant, refined, raw, objective, maud- 
lin, brash, shy, grandiose, self-annihilating, 
confident, insecure.” Each symphony is 
also being released separately, and the 
Eighth, in particular, is not to be missed, 
as Bernstein masses his musical forces, in 
this case, the London Symphony Orches- 
tra, for an impassioned yes to the whole 
cosmos, 

BEETHOVEN: THE NINE SYMPHONIES (RCA 
Victrola; 8 LPs). Another big package, 
but at the bargain price of $20. Not every- 
one agrees with Arturo Toscanini’s dis- 
tinctly brisk, no-nonsense approach to Bee- 
thoven. About the heroic first movement 
of the Third Symphony, the maestro once 
dryly commented: “Some say this is Na- 
poleon, some Hitler, some Mussolini. For 
me it is simply allegro con brio.” Still, Tos 
canini’s brio was like no one else’s, and 
the NBC Symphony strikes sparks as it 
builds to one peak of excitement after an- 
other, and then softly and precisely casts 
long incandescent arcs of melody. The re- 
cordings date mostly from the early "50s, 
and are mono only. 


CINEMA 


PooR cOW. TV _ Director Kenneth 
Loach’s first film tells the story of a scruf- 
fy London slum dweller (Carol White) 
with humanity that is never sentimental 
and humor that never hurts. 

THE JUNGLE BOOK. Walt Disney's an- 
imated version of the Kipling children’s 
classic is thoroughly delightful and clear- 
ly aimed at the below-twelve market. 

THE PRODUCERS. Zero Mostel as a Broad- 
way producer caricatures Merrick not as 
David but Goliath in this often disjoint- 
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Nothing comes close to it. 


Bengal Gin. Imported (and undomesticated). Mix a Maneater Martini. Grrrr! 94 Proof. 


IMPORTED FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, IN THE BOTTLE, BY GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS COMPANY, N.Y. DISTILLED FROM 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 
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ideas 
for 
Sale. 








But not ours. Our ideas are free. be wary. You can probably get the same 
Otherwise we operate just like any large one—or even a better one—from us. . 
banking institution. Our fees are no higher, free. May we show you some ideas? Our 
even though one of our ideas may save number is (312) 621-5000. 
you a lot of money. We serve thousands of people... but 

So if you hear of a good idea for sale, we serve them one at a time. 


American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago - LaSalle at Washington 60690 
Phone (312) 621-5000 


Member FOIC ©1968, ANB 
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ed and inconsistent yet frequently uproari- 
ously funny film directed by Mel Brooks. 
THE GRADUATE. Director Mike Nichols 
doesn’t quite pull a Babbitt out of the 
hat in this sophomoronic film about the 
disillusioning encounters suffered by an 
erad (Dustin Hoffman) 
when he returns home to Los Angeles. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 
DEATH IN LIFE: SURVIVORS OF HIROSHI- 


+ yar MA, by Robert Jay Lifton. As he sifts the 
recollections of 75 persons who lived 


through the first atomic bombing, an 






idealist college 


® American psychiatrist discerns the effects 
Se P oe ave our of large-scale disasters on behavior 
THE CODEBREAKERS, by David Kahn 


More than 1,000 pages of cryptologic 


+4 lore, including accounts of how ciphers 

peop Se Ss er e er, changed the currents of history 
THE NEW AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH, by 
Louis Heren. The Washington correspon 
Se etter and dent of the London Times casts a sym 
pathetic eye on the U.S political system 
TO BROOKLYN WITH LOVE, by Gerald 


a] Green. The excitement of Brownsville dur- 
manage Ee er fe) ing the Depression ts evoked in this mem 
oir disguised as a novel by the author of 
The Last Angry Man 
THE NAKED APE, A ZOOLOGIST'S STUDY 
OF THE HUMAN ANIMAL, by Desmond Mot 
ris. A witty mixture of established anthro- 
pological theory and wild speculation on 
the evolution of Homo sapiens 
MAKING IT, by Norman Podhoretz. The 
literary critic and editor of Commentary 
: hunar rn es hav ’ { V overa mill people tells of his lust for money. power! and 
fame in this account of his career 





3 Hours to Better Listening. Maybe you've never Mc BLAST OF WAR 1939-1945, by Harold 
hanah ee ee ‘ye ear acmillan. The second volume of the for- 
)! = ; 2 . pe e ren y mer British Prime Minister's memoirs fo- 
boul J of what hey neaf cuses clearly on England’s wartime govern- 
f rse im f f } ment and Macmillan’s role tn it 
( r e.lt esic ery y cretories {o pre p TOLSTOY, by Henri Troyat. Making mas- 
It } , } iwice atlact aoarunaus : terly use of mountains of documents and 
F P j diaries, the Russian-born biographer forges 
And we can prove ll an unforgettable portrait, of one of hit- 
3 Days to Better Selling. Ou ?: IAL S erature’s greatest figures 
: Ourse give } me ll the skills they needa iduct r THE CONFESSIONS OF NAT TURNER, by 
the sales interview. It helps the r evaluate and ims William Styron. A shattering fictionaliza- 
the fe : we fi 4 tion of the futile 1831 Negro slave revolt 
Cn) } F ‘ , in Virginia, based on the confession of 
2 sus etougm aise: SIREN ng material basec on the man who led it. 
y pr f f mg her w y 
Se er ee ian — saa ial Best Sellers 
j we ks, We ve teste With ma Y yer tight sto } FICTION 
‘A bigs ber 1, Topaz, Uris (2 last week) 
le yroups of solesr who took tne rse were mpared wil 2. The Confessions of Nat Turner, 
J who d } levels of the lest gr were signilic lly above Styron (1) 
! € ther r ( } ecte And these 3. Christy, Marshall (3) 
exirai . e altributed sole t oni : 4. Vanished, Knebel (6) 
° . 5. The Chosen, Potok (9) 
A Day and a Half to Better Managing. ' , &. ‘The instrument, O'Hara (4) 
: St ‘ , ’ v le f 7. The Exhibitionist, Sutton (5) 
f J € me ci 8. The Gabriel Hounds, Stewart (7) 
j ede tily the ¢ blem oa m) We 9. The President’s Plane Is Missing, 
le } F ’ A ‘ Serling (8) 
ef és : : ; : 10. Rosemary‘s Baby, Levin 
We olso have Executive Seminar ver of the selling and managing NONFICTION 
rse 1. Nicholas and Alexandra, Massie (1) 
Ik ve ad ' : 19.0257 2. Our Crowd, Birmingham (2 
n ) 3. Between Parent and Child, Ginott (4) 
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Missed the plane? 


Which one? 

We have any number you can miss. 
Onany given day. 

The 7 o'clock, the 9 o'clock, 

the 12 0’clock —you name it. 

So does our competition. 

Even when you've made it very clear 


which flight you want your cargo to beon. 


Mistakes happen. 
Even with machines. 
But at TWA something else happens. 


The Sure Hands take a hand. 


Take Sure Hand Aris Roundtree. He’s been 


an agent with us for six years. 

If Aris can’t find something, nobody can. 
But Aris can. And when he does, he tells 
you what happened. 

And why. 

And what we're going to do about it. 

And most importantly what 

we're going to do to make sure it 

doesn’t happen again. 








Have we killed your 
taste for a loved one? 


C10 


You spent years learning to 
make the perfect martini. 

Choosing the eyedropper, 
figuring the temperature, 
twisting the lemon, balancing 
the ingredients. 

And, most important, select- 
ing the gin. 

Then, when you thought you 
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~oh so close—to 
the end of your life’s work, we 
introduced Boodles British Gin. 
A gin with traditional British 
taste. 
That doesn’t leave you 
with a mouthful of flowers. 
With Boodles, there’s no 
mouthful of flowers from your 


were close 


first martini to interfere with 
the flavor of your second. 
It’s hard parting with your 
old brand of gin. 
But life is a series of 
adjustments. 







BOODLES 
BRITISH 


LETTERS 





D’ye Ken? 


Sir: The Galbraith story [Feb. 16] is a 
brilliant analysis of truth and reality. In 
reading it, one is struck by the fact that 
our country produces many such men 
whose wisdom should guide our destiny. 
Yet, as the 1968 elections approach, it ap- 
pears that the American people will once 
again be denied the opportunity to select 
their President from the ranks of the 
truly qualified. 
Davin L. Mears 

San Francisco 


Sir: Economists criticize Dr. Galbraith 
because he is really much more than an 
economist. He is a critic of the purposes 
and direction of human life. Economics is 
only the vehicle that man makes to carry 
him through the world of nature. Which 
is more important: the fashioning of the 
vehicle or the enjoyment of the ride? 
ALAN MAGARY 

Woodbury, Conn. 


Sir: Gerald Scarfe’s cover of John Gal- 
braith is distorted, unrealistic and gro- 
tesque, and perfectly parallels Mr. Gal- 
braith’s socioeconomic philosophy. 

H. H. HaMMER 


Manhattan 


Sir: Surely, your delightful piece on John 
Kenneth Galbraith should have made note 
of the Galbraiths’ tiny Negro maid, Emi- 
ly, the only person = has ever put Ken 
down. 

Her own story is that when she en- 
tered the household, Ken sought to as- 
sert his domination by constantly using 
his 6 ft. 8 in. to place things out of her 
reach, Emily used her lack of height to 
place his toilet articles, etc., out of his 
reach. The standoff quickly developed into 
mutual admiration and respect, and Emi- 
ly has long remained an_ indispensable 
member of the family. 

PHiuir Porrer 
The Baltimore Sun 
Washington, D.C, 


The Face of War 


Sir: Your picture coverage of the bloody 
fighting in South Vietnamese cities was 
shocking and sickening [Feb. 9]. There 
are those who will cry “bad taste” or “ob- 
scene.” The fact is that war is obscene, 
but unrealistic complacency about it is as 
dangerous as it is uninformed. Hopefully, 
candid reporting will make shockingly 
clear to hawk and dove alike the horrible 
consequences of a peace-at-any-price pol- 
icy, as well as the urgency of exhausting 
all channels to obtain a just peace. 
JOHN BacHMayer, ‘71 


on TV is not just reruns of Combat, 
where the guy killed this week will re- 
turn to co-star next. 

RonaLp T. MENEI 


San Pablo, Calif. 


Sir: I look at your pictures of our boys’ 
bodies dumped on a truck in a country 
that no longer matters, and I weep. I am 
tired, tired, tired of this war. Why can't 
we get it over with or get out? 

(Mrs.) JANE BaTTEY 
Media, Pa. 


Sir: No doubt your picture of the ex- 
ecution of a Viet Cong officer by General 
Nguyen Ngoc Loan will bring much sat- 
isfaction to the hairy 2% of our pop- 
ulace who revile the atrocities, some real 
and some imagined, committed by the 
U.S. and its allies while turning a deaf 
ear to murder and assassination by the 
Viet Cong. I only hope that alongside of 
it in the history books is placed the pic- 
ture of the South Vietnamese officer carry- 
ing the body of his child murdered by 
these same Viet Cong. 
Joun S. Carson, M.D, 

Rosemont, Pa. 


> For more about General Loan see THE 
WORLD, 


Write It Down 


Sir: The President’s request that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff put the ability to de- 
fend Khe Sanh in writing [Feb. 9] may 
begin a new concept and set new prec- 
edents. He could extend this policy to 
the State Department, where there is a 
great need to separate fact from fantasy 
about the political realities in Viet Nam. 
If it were put into writing and signed, we 
would be more inclined to believe it. It 
took @ newspaper editorial to convince 
Virginia about Santa Claus. 
PETER KOUGASIAN 

Cranston, R.L. 


Even to the Ants 


Sir: Thank you so much for the article on 
David Gitelson [Feb. 9]. I went to school 
with Dave from ages eleven to 13, and we 
used to be driven to school in the same car 
pool. During those few years, we would 
talk, and his humility was so great that he 
thought nothing of once—at the expense 
of a fist fight—stopping two boys from 
kicking over anthills. After he was killed, I 
called two local papers and asked the edi- 


tors why they hadn't done a column on. 


him, and one answer was, “Is that story 


really that important?” But God bless 
Time—you did it! 
Carto Curt 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Choice of Mission 


Sir: I was most pleasantly surprised at 
the fair treatment you gave Sister Mar- 
ian Peter, my brother and myself in the 
article “Priestly Rebels” (Feb. 2]. How- 
ever, you made it sound like our decision 
was a reaction to “tough government mea- 
sures” of a few days’ duration. It was 
not. It was our response to a permanent 
situation of violence to human nature 
that can be seen in any set of statistics 
on Guatemala giving the infant-mortality 
rate, life expectancy, literacy, average in- 
come, distribution of the land, etc. You 
say we have broken the rule of noninterfer- 
ence in political affairs, as U.S. mission- 
aries in a foreign country, siding with the 
rebels. We sided with the poor—the reb- 
els also happen to be on their side. 

Sister Marian Peter and I have been 
married. We could have gotten permis- 
sion from Rome, but decided not to. We 
want the church to know that it is time 
that her hierarchy begin preaching and liv- 
ing the Gospel of Christ’s love for all 
mankind, and forget their frantic defense 
of a legalistic system that has only served 
to alienate the clergy from the poor. 

THomas R, MELVILLE 
Mexico City 


The Welcome 


Sir: Your splendid article on the “Home- 
coming” of James Edward Johnson to the 
State of West Virginia [Feb. 9] clearly il- 
lustrates the social and economic prob- 
lems that are encountered by American 
Negro youth today. Here is a situation 
where a Negro, recipient of the Purple 
Heart for wounds received while fighting 
an enemy of the U.S., returns to his 
home only to find bigotry on the part of 
state employees and fellow police cadets 
while pursuing a course at a state institu- 
tion. This story does not end at the state 
police academy near Charleston. The pre- 
vailing racial attitude of the remaining 
twenty-two cadets, if permitted to com- 
plete the course, will most certainly be 
reflected in the way they carry out their 
duties as police officers. 
Littte D. Tacketr 
Captain, U.S.A. (ret.) 

Detroit 


Stables or Sheep? 


Sir: The Presbyterians of Iowa City may 
talk about “peace and unity,” but they cer- 
tainly don’t exemplify it [Feb. 9]. How 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO TIME 
RELATING TO YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
should be accompanied by your adcress 
label. Attach it at the right. We're able 
to answer inquiries by telephone in many 
Please ncte your number here 


St. John’s Seminary College 
Camarillo, Calif. 


Sir: Like most other Americans, I have 
become stecled to the “television war” 
watched on the early news across the din- 
ner table. Television coverage of the at- 
tacks on the U.S. embassy, therefore, 
caused only a momentary pause in the tra- 


ATTACH LABEL HERE for change of address, adjust- 


ment, complaint, renewal, etc., and be assured of more 
accurate, faster service. When moving, please give 
us four weeks’ notice, print name, new address and 
Zip Code below. Also, please include your old address. 
FOR YOUR INFORMATION: the date in the upper left- 
hand corner of your address label indicates the expi- 


areas ration date of your current subscription. 
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Dedicated to 
a policy of 
providing a 

truly BETTER 

Moving Service 
on every move! 


World-wide Moving Service 
Agents in Principal Cities 
General Offices: 
Indianapolis, 

Indiana 


When your apartment is furnished 
with OMNI and you move—you take 
the den, TV room, library, linen 


closet and bar along with you. 


QOIVINI 


2136 Shepherd Stre 
Charlotte, Michigan 48813 





can they talk of faith, love and Jesus 
Christ, then turn and threaten excommun 
cation of two members whose opinions 
differ from their own? Had Christ done 
the same thing, he would have been his 
only follower. Are our churches becoming 
institutionalized nihilities with the power 
to turn people away from communal con 
vith God? Are the stables more 
t than the sheep? 








Vick! SMITH 


Home Is the Heart of It 









Sir Sincere congratulations for the color 
ful, informative and provocative feature 
on home decoration [Feb. 9]. The role of 
the professional interior de projects 


involve 
and find 
eC Apressior in community consciousness To 
implement this role, members of our pro 
essional organization have adopted a five 
point plan that includes working toward 
educational expansion and degree-grant 
ing curriculums at the college-university 
level; establishment of a voluntary accredi 
tahon program and steps to increase the 
depth and caliber of its involvement and 
study in today’s complex areas of com 
munity planning, social-science research 
and public affairs. Living space should be 
ited from the inside out because it 1s 
1 most intimate extension of the dwell 
er’s own personality—and have only 
begun to explore the impact and sig 
nificance of environment on human person 
ality, judgment and behavior 

James Merrick SmitH, F.A.1,.D 

President 

American Institute of Interior Designers 
Manhattar 


other levels of skill, vision 
ment—just beginning to emer 
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Bitter Harvest 


Sir We are deeply concerned that the 
‘Return of the Sea Otter” [Feb. 9] may 
well mean the demise of the sea otter 
What might the coat cost?” it was asked 
It might well cost the loss of another of 
the world’s unique creatures. Since the in 
ception of the present century more thar 
40 kinds of mammals have been exter 
minated. They are forever lost to us and 
all following generations 

The slaughter of the sea otter began 
in 1741 with a Russian exploratory expedi 
tion to the Commander Islands. Unfor 
tunately the sea otter’s trusting nature 
aided in its destruction. These naturally 
tame animals would swim up to the small 
boats, only to be clubbed to death by 
hunters 

Does the woman who purchases an ex 
otic fur coat realize that one day she 
may wear the last sea otter, Somali leop 
ard, cheetah, or any one of innumerable 
other mammals unfortunate enough to 
have a pelt sought by the fur trade? 

As Conservationist William Beebe said 
“The beauty and genius of a work of art 
may be reconceived, though its first ma- 
terial expression be destroyed; a vanished 
harmony may yet again inspire the com 
poser; but when the last individual of a 
race of living things breathes no more, an 
other heaven and another earth must pass 
before such a one can be again.” 

James M. Dotan Jr,, PH.D 
Associate Curator 
San Diego Zoological Garden 
San Diego 





In the Eye of the Beholder 


Sir: “Video Boy” [Jan. 26] prompts me 
to write to tell you how far-reaching are 
the influences of “the red and white jour- 


nal.” I have for several years been conduct 
ing research on a glaucoma-like eye en 
largement in birds. A TIME article, “Those 
Tired Children” [Nov. 6, 1964] prompted 
me to try subjecting chicks to continuous 
'V. After eight weeks, the birds secmed 
to b to whatever was showing, 
nd their eyes were markedly abnormal 
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20 larger than those of birds reared 
nder cc uous incandescent light, and 
over 30 irger than normal eyes. What 
this exposure did to the chick’s psyche I 
cannot sa but the experiment certainly 


ut down on the viewing time of the hu 
manoids associated with the project. Per 
haps you overstate the case when you 
st that most TV fare is geared to 
f eleven-year-olds. It’s 





the mental level o 
for the bird 
Dr, JEAN K. LAUBER 
Assistant Professor of Zoology 
The University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alta 


My Brother Tom 


Sir In reference to your review of An 
irew Turnbull's book Thomas Wolfe 
[Feb. 9]: As Tom Wolfe's brother, I feel 
I knew him better than anyone living 
You refer to Tom's attempt to 
pin down the Great American Novel” as 
never getting beyond his barbaric yawp.” 
1 feel sure that hundreds of thousands 
ind more—who have read Tom's “Prom 
ise of America” and “Credo both in 
You Can't Go Home Again—would dis 
agree. This same multitude of readers of 
Tom's books would also take issue with 
as I do) the statement “that Tom asked 
more of life than he had the talent to 
pay for.” He paid well with his talent for 
all he got from life, and has left his her 


itage as proof for readers, You didn't 
think it worthwhile to even mention Tom's 
second book oT Time and the River 


(1935), which contains more of his power 
ful passages than anything else he wrote 
What “drove” Tom to write is best ex 
pressed by him in his book of letters and 
more pronouncedly in his Letters to His 
Mother. It's all there for the reader to 
rasp, Whether Turnbull covers it or not 


Frep Wort 


Rabbit Punch 


Sir I enjoyed the article about Dr. Per 
cell's tipsy technique for retarding early 
birth contractions [Feb. 9]. I have used the 
same delightful method through three 
pregnancies and produced three lovely nor 
mal children. In fact, I get stoned the min 
ute the rabbit test comes back positive 
Mrs. A. Lewis ROGERS 

Cohasset, Mass 
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The only time this year 
that TIME readers 


will be invited to 


TAKE 
ALL 
FOUR 
BOOKS 
ONLY 





If these are four books you have meant to read, by all means send the 
attached order form. Now is the only time this year that the TIME READ- 
ING PROGRAM will send them to you for just 25 cents each. 


The point of this offer is to prove that one can regain lost literary ground 
with the simple and sensible Time READING ProcraM. This is a much- 
praised book distribution plan that offers readers the most worthwhile 
books of modern times by the most provocative writers and thinkers— 
without demanding that you buy any particular number of volumes. 


The titles made available to you are a diverse mix of everything which 
interests perceptive adults—fiction, biography, philosophy, humor, social 
science, travel, biology, belles lettres. Offerings include Nabokov’s Bend 
Sinister, Dylan Thomas’ The Doctor and the Devils, Eric Hoffer’s The 
True Believer, Malamud’s The Natural, Rossiter’s The American Presi- 
dency, Camus’ The Plague, Walter Kerr’s The Decline of Pleasure. Per- 
manence, readability and intellectual enrichment are the criteria which 
guide the editors of TIME in their selection. They preface each book and 
place it in its context as a classic. An authority in the book’s field is 
commissioned to write an introduction which encapsules the book’s 
purpose, background and import. 


To receive the four-book set pictured above, just mail the postpaid order 
form. You may read the books for 10 days free; there will be no obliga- 
tion to keep them. If you do retain them, you pay only $1. You will then 
receive a new package of four books every other month on a 10-day 
approval basis. But you need not keep any sets at all; those you keep 
are only $4.95 per set, plus postage and handling. You may cancel your 
participation in the TIME READING PROGRAM at any time. Please send 
the order form now while stocks of this first package are ample. 


Time-LiFrE Books, Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 
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THE SCREWTAPE 
LETTERS 
by C.S. Lewis 


For twenty-five years, this 
sheaf of sophisticated, witty 
“letters” from the Devil, 
Screwtape, to his nephew- 
apprentice, Wormwood, has 
enraged and titillated readers 
and confounded the publish- 
ing world with its enormous 
success, Essentially a moral 
tract on Gluttony, Lust, Am- 
bition, Anger, Cowardice, it 
is, as Phyllis McGinley points 
out in her introduction, “...a 
shocking book in the sense 
that it buffets and rocks the 
wind . . . Screwtape is no or- 
dinary fiend.” 


Ne a a te te ee te he te te te ll 


“All with whom I share these vol- 
umes are impressed by the high 
quality of the selections.” 
—Millard E. Gladfelter, President, 
Temple University. 


“ .. books have been pre-tested for 
wear and durability . . . special 
cover material provides rich leath- 
ery feel, thickness, permanence...” 
—Publisher’s Weekly. 








BRAVE NEW WORLD 
by Aldous Huxley 


It is the Seventh Century A.F. 
—After Ford. If you are de- 
pressed you swallow a soma 
tablet to restore tranquillity. 
Freedom has vanished: while 
you sleep you are conditioned 
by “hypnopaedia” to happy 
servitude. The world is run by 
engineers who breed genet- 
ically in bottles thousands of 
identical babies. Violators 
are punished by withhold- 
ing pleasures. This is the 
pursuit of happiness carried 
to its mad conclusion by seek- 
ers of womb-to-tomb security. 
Some of Huxley’s prophecies 
have already come true. 


“TRP looks great to me . . . par- 
ticularly good for adults... You 
are performing a real service in 
getting these books out so inex 
pensively to such a wide audience.” 
John R. Everett, President, 
New School for Social Research. 


. major innovation . . . books 
are extremely well designed and 
printed: legible type, ample mar- 
gins, quality paper .. . good job.” 
—Chicago Daily News. 







IN 
DEFENSE 
OF 
WOMEN 


UL. MENCKEN 


IN DEFENSE OF 
WOMEN 
by H.L. Mencken 


Compounded of equal parts 
of bile, vitriol, spleen and gall, 
Mencken’s underground man- 
ual for misanthropes and mi- 
sogynists has aged well in the 
35 years it has been out of 
print. It is both a savage at- 
tack upon emancipated wom- 
an and a deft foray upon her 
“boob” mate; the Mencken 
wit and waspishness will be a 
delightful discovery for a new 
generation as he slashes right 
and left at maternity, mar- 
riage, “beautiful men,” kitch- 
en slaves, woman suffrage and 
assorted institutions. 
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THE BRIDGE OF 
SAN LUIS REY 
by Thornton Wilder 


On Friday noon, July the twen- 
tieth, 1714, the finest bridge 
in all Peru broke and precipi- 
tated five travellers into the 
gulf below. So begins the sim- 
ple, haunting tale that for forty 
years has remained the classic, 
symbolic novel of our time. 
Why did the accident happen 
to these five people? Was it 
the hand of God? Sheer bad 
luck? “The bridge,” says Wil- 
der,“ is love, the only survival, 
the only meaning.” His por- 
trait of the human heart is 
profound. Kay Boyle wrote 
the introduction. 
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Plastic-bound volumes of exceptional beauty and quality: 
514”x8”—half again as large as the average paperback — 

Set in large, legible type with ample margins for making 
») notes—Many volumes handsomely illustrated with line 
drawings, photographs and maps—Each cover conceived 
by an artist especially for the new edition and printed in 
color—Pages of Time Reading Text, a special opaque, white 
paper of excellent quality. 
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Hold that 


line. 


Hemlines. Necklines. Waistlines. Fashion's 
| battleground. That's where you'll find Scovill, 
right in the thick of it. With problem solving 
ideas, Everything for the fashion industry from 
| basics like pins and needles to Nylaire zippers 

(they don’t show their teeth), and laundry- 

proof Gripper snaps that make wash- 
and-wear styles possible 


Scovill also gives the sew-it-yourselfer a 
hand. Our Dritz electric scissors make dress 
patterns less formidable. And a whole 
basketful of Dritz sewing aids and Clinton 
brand notions help give home-sewing a 
professional touch 


Scovill’s eye for fashion doesn't stop with 

dress styles. It follows you into your home 
with Lightcraft lighting fixtures, Wood-Carv 

built-in cabinets and Nutone door chimes 


Finding new ways to make life easier, safer, 
and more pleasant is the business we're in 
Everything from clips on upholstery to intruder 
alarm systems for homes 


For a company on the move with original 
product ideas—get to know Scovill, a company 
that’s paid continuous dividends for 112 
years. Write Scovill, Waterbury, Conn 


Scovill Product Groups: Hamilton Beach electric housewares; Nutone built-ins and el 











...the Originators 


and Nylaire apparel fasteners : Clinton notions and Dritz sewing aids; Schrader tire valves a 


minum mill products ; cosmetic containers . automotive products ; custom parts and assemblies 








ctronics ; Lightcraft lighting fixtures ; Gripper 


utomation systems; brass, copper and alu 


aerosol products ; metal stationery supplies 








Young tuo 
68 Olds 


Kick up your heels and live a bundle of youthful new goodies— new GM safety items, standard. 













little! Get yourself a new from Rally Sport Suspension And all carry very young prices, too. 
Cutlass S. It has a younger- to 4-on-the-floor—that let Now showing at your Olds 
than-ever look—front, rear, inside you tailor Cutlass Dealer's — along with the 

and out. A bigger-than-ever 350- to taste. All three full lineup of other '68 

cube Rocket V-8 that combines Cutlass S coupes youngmobiles from Oldsmobile. 


carry the full list of So, stop in soon and give Olds 


new savvy with new savings. 
young wheels a whirl. 


(Or a 250-CID Action- 
Line 6.) A smoother-than- 
ever ride, via four- 
coil springs and 
improved shock 
absorbers. 
And a whole 


Drive a youngmobile from Oldsmobile 
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When Gina Donato’s sister called Naples they both were so happy they cried. 


Gina's sister lives in Chicago. Sometimes she gets home- 5 a.m.-5 p.m.) to most of Europe for only $9, plus tax. 
sick. So she calls back home to the folks in Naples ($7.50 to United Kingdom and Ireland And even lower 
foday you can telephone Naples or anywhere in the night and Sunday rates are in effect to many countries 
world. For business or pleasure. And the cost ts low Whenever you want to reach anyone, anywhere in the 

Since the last overseas rate reduction, in 1966, you world, you can call Long Distance. It’s the next best thing 
can make a three-minute, station-to-station daytime call to being there. 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


R. Phileas 


HE door to Writer John Kof- 

fend’s office was closed. Research- 
er Nancy Atkinson, a sheaf of ma- 
terial for this week’s Essay in hand, 
knocked and then tentatively turned 
the knob. Koffend was lying on the 
floor—but there was no reason for 
alarm. “Pardon me,” he said, “I was 
just doing my push-ups.” 

Writing about exercise was for 
Koffend a jog across familiar ter- 
rain. Hardly a day passes when he 
does not do his push-ups, sit-ups 
and jogs-in-place either at home or 
at the office. His expertise in the sub- 
ject is matched by that of Senior 
Editor Robert Shnayerson, who is 
often involved with Essay, and for 
this one was a prime source. Shnay- 
erson runs for his life every morn 
ing along the shoulder of Manhat 
tan’s car-clogged Henry Hudson 
Parkway, or in nearby Riverside 
Park, averaging 20 miles a week. 
One hazard of running in the park, 
he finds, is that dogs instinctively pur- 
sue a running man—and he has been 
paced by Great Danes and poodles. 

One of the more determined ex- 
ercisers who reported for our Essay 
is Boston Correspondent Bill Mar- 
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SHNAYERSON ON THE PARKWAY 


mon, who three mornings a week at 
7:15 takes off from his apartment 
near Harvard Square, jogs across 
the Charles River on the Weeks Me- 
morial Footbridge, trots on to the 
Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, which is about 
halfway on his route. There he pauses 
for 30 push-ups, 30 sit-ups, and occa- 
sionally a dozen chin-ups on a con- 
venient tree branch. Then he heads 
home, sprinting the last 200 yards 
to “make the blood flow into the fin 
gers and toes and lungs and head.” 
In Cambridge, his jaunt brings only 
looks of tolerant amusement from 
those he passes. 

After citing these energetic in-the- 
family examples of the exercise era, 
we hasten to add that some—well, 
many—of our staff are quite remote 
from this enthusiastic level. A num- 
ber are in a category with Essay 
Reporter George Taber, a sometime 
exerciser whose weekend effort now 
consists of lifting the Sunday New 
York Times. Others are on a par 
with (but few as lucky as) the Bonn 
bureau's lean Burton Pines, who says, 
“Eating hard-frozen chocolate ice 
cream is all the exercise I get—and 
that’s all I need.” At any rate, it can 
be said that we have enough opin- 
ion and-expertise on that side of the 
question to provide a broad and bal- 
anced perspective, 
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Alifetime supply of Volvos. 


According to statistics, the 
average American drives 50 years 
in his lifetime. 

The average car is traded in 
on a new one every three years and 
three months. 

Which means if you drive an 
average number of years, in average 
cars, you'll own 15. 1 cars in your 
lifetime. 

Fortunately, there is a way to 
beat the averages. You do it by owning 
only above-average cars: Volvos. 
Volvos are built so well and last so long 
that just 4.5 of them could solve 
your driving x problems for life. 

This is based on your keeping 
each Volvo 11 years. Which is not only 
possible, but probable. 

It’s possible because Volvos last 
an average of 11 years in Sw eden 
where it’s tough bei ing a car. 

We don’t guarantee they'll last 
that long here, where bei sing a car is 
relatively easy. But we do know 
that over 95% of all the Volvos 


registered here in the last 11 years are 
still on the road. 

It’s probable because there is a 
strong argument for hanging on 
toa Volve once you get your hands 
on one. It’s called money. 

If you buy 4.5 Volvos in your 
lifetime instead of 15.1 average cars, 
you save on the price of 10. 6< cars. 
At $3,260 per car (the average price 
paid for a new car these days, 
according to the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association) you get 
$34,556. Add to this approximately 
$5,000 in interest on car loans 
that you don’t have to pay and you 
get a whopping $39,556. 

Which is enough to buy a 
half-dozen college educations or a 
whole house. 

From a straight dollars 
and cents point of view there is much 
to be said for owning only Volvos. 
And that’s really the 
only point of view worth @orLtvo 


considering. YY 
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THE WAR 
Thin Green Line 


Once again the U.S. had to separate 
fond hope from grim fact. On suc- 
cessive days, the Johnson Administra- 
tion announced that reinforcements 
would be sent immediately to South 
Viet Nam and that the latest rumors 
about peace feelers from Hanoi had 
added up to nothing. As if to under 
score the news, Communist forces over 
the weekend launched a savage new of- 
fensive across South Viet Nam 

The winter so far has been marked 
by the familiar progression of incongrui- 
ties: worldwide speculation about im- 
minent peace talks, yielding to carnage, 
followed in turn by further hints of ne- 
gotiations. The most recent talk about 
talks became intense in late December 
and early January, when the North Viet 
namese said officially that they would 
agree to discussions if the U.S. stopped 
bombing North Viet Nam. Washington 
followed up with a deep probe of Ha- 
noi’s intentions. The chief question 
throughout was whether Hanoi would 
give assurances that it would not mil 
itarily exploit a bombing cessation. This 
demand was part of the “San Antonio 
formula” laid down by Lyndon John 
son in September and later defined as 
meaning that Hanoi should not increase 
its infiltration rate of South Viet Nam 
beyond existing levels 

Fiercely Exasperated. The diplomat 
ic exploration grew in drama and wid- 
ened in scope. Washington employed a 
stull-anonymous foreign intermediary to 
sound out officials in Hanoi last month, 
meanwhile suspending bombing in the 
Hanoi-Haiphong region. Italy’s Foreign 
Minister Amintore Fanfani met with 
North Vietnamese envoys in Rome, sent 
Washington a lengthy report of Ha- 
noi'’s views. U.N. Secretary-General U 
Thant jetted to New Delhi, Moscow, 
London and Paris, arriving back in 
Manhattan last week. Hanoi made an- 
other gesture—plainly calculated, no 
matter how welcome—by 
three captured U.S. flyers 

Johnson, meanwhile, kept repeating 
that he would begin a conference “to- 
morrow” if possible and that he would 
consent to whatever initial agenda the 
other side might propose. The Pres- 
ident also invited Thant to Washington 
this week to “thank him very much for 
another try.” In fact, the Administration 


releasing 


was fiercely yet helplessly exasperated 
by Hanoi's skillful use of inconclusive 
peace hints as a psychological counter- 
weight to its bloody assaults on South 
Viet Nam. Furthermore, Communist 
propagandists in South Viet Nam as- 
siduously spread the word that the U.S 
was conniving with the North to sell 
out the Saigon regime and establish a 
coalition government that would include 
the Viet Cong 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk blunt- 
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to Viet Nam. The reinforcements will 
bring total U.S. military strength in 
the country to 510,500, allowing Gen 
eral William Westmoreland greater flexi- 
bility in deploying his troops to defend 
the cities and the besieged northern 
provinces. The new men are being 
rushed to Asia, said the Pentagon, “for 
insurance purposes.” 

The insurance is doubtless necessary, 
but the premiums will prove difficult to 
pay. The extra expense can only height- 
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L.B.J. SENDING OFF 82ND AIRBORNE TROOPS TO VIET NAM 
Difficult premiums for the necessary insurance. 


ly set the record straight: “At no time 
has Hanoi indicated publicly or private- 
ly that it will refrain from taking mil- 
itary advantage of any cessation of the 
bombing. Nor has it shown any in 
terest in preliminary negotiations to ar- 
range a general cease-fire.” Lyndon 
Johnson added at an impromptu press 
conference at the White House that 
Hanoi is no more ready “to negotiate 
today than it was a year ago, two years 
ago or three years ago,” and the Com- 
munists’ attacks throughout South Viet 
Nam proved it. 

New enemy thrusts were under way 
(see THE WorLp) as Johnson flew to 
North Carolina and California for a per- 
sonal goodbye to some of the 10,500 
soldiers and Marines being dispatched 


en the Government's fiscal difficulties 
Of more pressing concern is the short 
age of trained troops. The Administra- 
tion insisted that reinforcements will 
not add to the 525,000 total already 
scheduled to be in Viet Nam by July, 
but are merely an acceleration of the 
build-up. Westmoreland has made no of- 
ficial request to exceed the ceiling of 
§25,000—that is, not yet. However, no 
one will be surprised if the general 
does ask for more men, and gets them 
he is already strapped for combat-ready 
ground units 

Ready Back-Up. The troops now be 
ing sent are from the Army’s 82nd 
Airborne Division and the Marine 
Corps’ 5th Division—the most mobile 
and professional outfits remaining in 
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FREED AMERICAN FLYERS ARRIVING IN LAOS 
Skillful use of psychological counterweights to the offensive. 


the U.S.-based strategic Reserve. This 
leaves intact just three regular Army di 
visions—committed to NATO and not 
organized for fast deployment to un 
derdeveloped countries—plus most of a 
Marine division and six Army brigades 
dispersed from Alaska to the Canal 
Zone. Many of the men now en route 
to Viet Nam have been there before, 
and some have not even enjoyed the 
usual two-year respite between combat 
tours. To prevent the thin green line 
from getting thinner still, the Adminis- 
tration may well have to put major 
Reserve ground components on active 
duty status for the first time since the 
Berlin crisis of 1961. These forces would 
not necessarily be sent to Viet Nam, 
but would serve as a ready back-up tn 
the event of emergency elsewhere 

Many senior officers have believed 
for some time that the Administration 
will inevitably have to draw on the 
Army National Guard and Reserve as 
well as the Marines’ standby division 
The Administration had hoped to avoid 
this disruptive measure, giving in only 
last month when it mobilized 14,000 air 
men. A call-up of ground elements could 
well be more painful because a typical 
Guard division of some 14,000 men, 
for instance, IS concentrated in one state, 
whereas the smaller air units are well 
distributed geographically. Among oth 
er possible steps to ease the shortage of 
trained forces would be an extension 
of tours of duty in Viet Nam and a 
lengthening of service for two-year 
draftees. Such proposals now under 
consideration are politically hazardous, 
however, especially in an election year 
and at a time when Congress Is increas 
ingly dyspeptic 

Outwitted. The Senate, particularly, 
continues to scorch the Administration 
with criticism. Kentucky Republican 
Thruston Morton last week accused the 
Administration of “bland and probably 
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inaccurate statements” about the war 
By Morton's count, the number of anti 
war Senators has grown trom ten to 
25 in the past year. One of that num 
ber is Illinois Republican Charles Percy, 
who is now asking a phased withdraw 
al of U.S. forces from Viet Nam, leav 
ing the South Vietnamese government 
to survive or expire on its own Ohio 
Democrat Stephen Young demanded 
that Westmoreland be replaced by “a 
more competent general” because he 
has been “outwitted and outgeneraled.” 

On the House side, Wisconsin Re 
publicans Glenn Davis and Vernon 
Thomson predicted that Westmoreland 
would be fired by Easter. The general, 
after four grueling years in Viet Nam, 
is due for relief, and Johnson does not 
rule out his return. Nevertheless, the 
President insisted: “I have no intention 
of seeing him leave. 1 have no plan tor 
him to leave.” 

Marching Orders. If recent develop 
ments in Viet Nam have failed to rally 
Congress, the public at large seems to 
be reacting differently. Opinion polls 
show that approval of Johnson's han 
dling of the war remains low. Support 
of the war itself, however, seems to 
have risen since the Communists’ Tet ot- 
fensive. The Gallup survey periodically 
asks people to classify themselves as 
hawks or doves. Since January, the 
self-described hawks have increased 
from 56%, to 61%, and the doves 
have decreased from 28%, to 23% 
The latest Louis Harris survey found 
that those expressing general support 
for the war have increased from 61% 
in December, to 74%. Yet even John 
son, the indefatigable poll watcher, in 


The flyers from left: Captain Jon Black of 
Johnson City, Tenn., Lieut. (j.g.) David Paul 
Matheny of South Bend, Ind., and Major 
Norris M. Overly of Wheeling, W. Va. Escort 
ing them is U.S. Ambassador to Laos William 
H. Sullivan (third from left) 


- 
week that “you can't run a 
war by polls 

Nor can a war be run—or at least 


sisted last 


well run—as long as the other side can 
repeatedly determine when and where 
the action is to be. Johnson responded 
to Westmoreland’s latest request for 
help with determination, giving the 
marching orders just 48 hours after the 
general's message arrived. Yet once 
again the U.S. was on the defensive, 
reacting to the enemy's initiative 


The Nuclear Rumble 


The controversy over Viet Nam was 
raised several megadecibels by wide 
spread speculation that the Johnson Ad- 
ministration was considering use of tac 
tical nuclear weapons in the war 
Though high Administration officials re 
peatedly and categorically denied in pri- 
vate that the U.S. has either stored 
nukes in Viet Nam or even considered 
using them there, their public state 
ments have been less than convincing 
The series of dusty answers given by 
the President and his top aides set off 
alarums and warnings from London to 
Peking 

British Prime Minister Harold Wil 
son warned, during a CBS_ television 
interview, that nuclear escalation in Viet 
Nam would be “sheer lunacy.” Red Chi- 
na’s Premier Chou En-lai promised 
North Viet Nam nuclear weapons 1 
the U.S. uses them. The Senate For 
cign Relations Committee sent a for- 
mal query to Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk asking if there was any truth to 
the nuke talk 

\ll-Considered Insinuation. The ru- 
mors were apparently touched off by 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman Gen- 
eral Earle Wheeler in a Feb. 1 closed- 
door appearance before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. In response 
io a hypothetical question from Re 
publican Hawk Strom Thurmond, ac 
cording to leaked reports, Wheeler said 





J.C.S. CHAIRMAN WHEELER 
Nothing to ease the skeptics’ concern. 
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that the Pentagon would indeed rec- 
ommend use of nukes if the outcome 
of the Khe Sanh battle depended on 
their deployment. He had emphasized 
earlier, however. that he believed Khe 
Sanh could be held without their use. 
Moreover, he did not suggest that the 
President would permit their use even 
if it was recommended 

The rumors were whipped up by an 
anonymous telephone call four days lat- 
er to one of William Fulbright’s For- 
eign Relations Committee staffers. The 
caller urged the committee to inves- 
tigate the reason why Columbia Uni- 
versity Physicist Richard Garwin and 
several other nuclear-weapons experts 
had been sent recently on a secret mis- 
sion to Viet Nam. Hence Fulbright's 
letter to Rusk—who brusquely denied 
that the Garwin mission had anything 
to do with nuclear weapons. 

Though the Administration could 
have doused the rumors then and there 
with a prompt, forthright denial, it grew 
emotional. White House Press Secretary 
George Christian, commenting on Pres- 
idential Candidate Eugene McCarthy's 
claim that demands had already been 
made for the deployment of nukes, de 
clared that such speculation “is false 
and also unfair to the armed forces. | 
might add that irresponsible discussion 
and speculation is a disservice to the 
country.” Rusk later repeated Chris 
tian’s ill-considered insinuation that 
such inquiries were unpatriotic 

Gaping Loophole. Skeptics were 
quick to point out that the Administra- 
tion had merely denied reports that it 
had been asked by parties unknown to 
deploy nuclear weapons; no one specifi- 
cally repudiated gossip that their use 
was under consideration by the Pen- 
tagon. Nor did General Wheeler ease 
the skeptics’ concern when he was asked 
at a press conference about using tacti 
cal nukes in Viet Nam. Sidestepping 
the broad question, he repeated: “I do 
not think that nuclear weapons will be 
required to defend Khe Sanh.” The im- 
plication, to many, was that nukes were 
at least available as a last resort 

The President himself was finally con- 
fronted with the rumors at a White 
House press conference at week’s end. 
“As far as I am aware,” said Johnson, 
“they [the J.C.S.] have at no time 
ever considered or made a recommenda- 
tion in any respect to the employment 
of nuclear weapons.” By implying that 
he might not be “aware” of such con- 
siderations, Lyndon Johnson left a gap- 
ing loophole of doubt 

Wrong Terrain. There was, in fact, 
logic to the Administration's public am 
biguity. By refusing to rule out flatly 
the use of nuclear weapons in Viet 
Nam (or Korea), the Administration 
sought to keep the Communists guess- 
ing. Unfortunately, it also kept some 
Americans worrying about whether Viet 
Nam’s onetime guerrilla war was now 
in danger of escalating into World War 
III. That fear seemed ill-founded. Tacti 
cal weapons have only a limited blast 
area, and as far as Khe Sanh ts con 
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cerned, a high officer in the field point- 
ed out that the hilly terrain would mini- 
mize their range and thus _ their 
usefulness. Said he: “Khe Sanh is not 
nuke country. It's too mountainous. And 
you face the obvious problem of de- 
stroying your own troops in a Khe 
Sanh situation. We have never given 
any thought to it.” 

Still, with U.S. fighting forces spread 
thin by the demands of Viet Nam, it is 
conceivable that nuclear weapons would 
be employed if a second front opened 
in Korea; they would surely be used in 
the event of a surprise nuclear attack 
against the U.S. itself. Thus when the 
Soviet Union protested last week 
against routine patrols by U.S. B-52s 
armed with H-bombs, an Administration 
spokesman left no doubt that they would 
continue. “The threat posed by Soviet 
nuclear forces,” he said, “makes the B- 
52 flights necessary.” Even with all of 
America’s missiles—1,710 of them 
poised in submarines and land silos, 
nuclear-armed B-52 patrols offer an add 
ed threat that forces the Russians to 
mount a more complex and costly de- 
fensive system than one that might 
prove effective against IBMS alone, 


THE DRAFT 
The Lame, the Halt, 
The Blind & the Female 


A long-standing criticism of the Se- 
lective Service System is that it undu- 
ly favors the college student, who can 
almost always escape military service if 
he stays in school long enough—and 
thereafter is usually qualified to enter a 
draft-proof profession. In response to 
such complaints, Congress last June 
knocked out deferments for nearly all 
graduate students, excepting only those 
going into medicine, dentistry and relat- 
ed fields, as well as the ministry 

It was a Draconian step, with pro- 
found, probably unforeseen, implica- 
tions for the nation’s educational sys- 
tem; many academic leaders expected 
the Johnson Administration to soften 
it, Last week, however, the Administra 
tion not only reaffirmed the no-defer- 
ment rule for graduate students (those 
already in their second year or beyond 
would not be affected), but also wiped 
out automatic occupational exemptions 
for some 340,000 professional men in 
such areas as teaching and various tech- 
nical services 

The Intellect Gap. Graduate-school 
enrollment is expected to dip 25% to 
50% or more, confronting some small 
er schools with the very real threat of 
financial ruin. Most universities, depend- 
ing heavily on graduate students to teach 
lower-level undergraduate courses, will 
have a hard time finding enough quali 
fied people to stand behind their lec- 
terns. More important, as many thou- 
sands of the nation’s brightest young 
men enter the Army rather than grad- 
uate school, there will be a gap of at 
least two years in the development of 
much-needed skills and intellect. The 
new regulations, said Harvard President 





Nathan Pusey, would leave only “the 
lame, the halt, the blind and the fe- 
male” in next fall's first-year classes. 

While admitting that the old scheme 
was indeed unfair, Pusey and most oth- 
er educators wanted some form of lot- 
tery that would take a proportion of 
graduate students but leave the majori- 
ty unscathed. Since no one would be 
guaranteed safety, went the argument, 
such a system would be fair to non-col 
lege men, but at the same time cause 
minimal disruption of the educational 
system. The Administration contended 
that such a lottery would be too dif- 
ficult to administer 

Since the draft takes the older men 
first. its effects on those in the under- 
graduate class of “68. who have already 
had four years of deferment. will be 
felt almost as soon as they take off 
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HARVARD'S PUSEY 
Draconic step with unforeseen results. 


their caps and gowns in June. More 
than 150,000 of this spring's class and 
men now in their first year of graduate 
school will be drafted after July 1 
just as draft calls are rising to replace 
men inducted during the Viet Nam 
buildup—while perhaps another 75,000 
will volunteer so that they can pick 
their own service 

4,000 Rules. The vast majority of 
the post-July draftees will thus be col 
lege graduates (v. 4% last year) and a 
year or two older than men taken to 
day. There is every likelihood that draft 
demonstrations will increase in size and 
stridency, when many of those most op- 
posed to the war face imminent induc- 
tion. There is also some likelihood that 
Army morale will suffer, as thousands 
of men who question the war are sent 
to fight it 

The effects of the decision to abolish 
occupational deferments are not so cer 
tain. Since local draft boards will still 
have wide discretion in granting job ex- 
emptions on the basis of community and 
defense needs, most of the men present- 
ly deferred may still escape Service. 
They will not have automatic deferral, 


if. 
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however, and instead of one standard 
rule from Washington, noted Senator 
Edward Kennedy, there will now be 
4,000 rules laid down by the 4,000 dif- 
ferent local boards. There is, however, 
one certainty as a result of last week’s 
edict. Hundreds of thousands of men 
and their families—hitherto affected in 
only small ways—will soon feel the full 
dimensions of the war in Viet Nam 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Soothing Seoul 


American forces in South Korea have 
been strengthened massively in the 
month since North Korea seized the 
US. intelligence ship Pueblo. More than 
200 jets have been flown into South Ko- 
rean bases to back up the 50,000 U.S 
troops stationed in the country, An ar- 
mada of 20 warships, including the air- 


South Koreans are disturbed because 
they have been left out of secret US.- 
North Korean talks at Panmunjom on 
the fate of the Pueblo’s 82 surviving 
crewmen. Moreover, they are worried 
that the Viet Nam war, in which they 
have nearly 50,000 troops, has so taxed 
U.S. capabilities that Washington would 
be unwilling to come to Seoul’s aid in 
case of a Communist attack. 

Bellicose as Usual. To assuage 
Seoul’s _ sensibilities, | Troubleshooter 
Vance joined up with U.S. Ambassador 
William Porter for five days in South 
Korea, came away with a renewed dec 
laration of amity between the two coun 
tries. Park’s government was promised 
modern weapons. In return, South Ko- 
rea consented to forget its concern for 
face and not oppose the bilateral Pan 
munjom talks, which the U.S. feels 
must remain secret to be effective 


“ 





PARK GREETING ENVOY VANCE AND AMBASSADOR PORTER 
Forgoing face for force. 


craft carriers Yorktown and Ranger, 
has been positioned in the Sea of Ja- 
pan off North Korea. And last week, 
after a hurried trip to Seoul by Spe- 
cial Presidential Envoy Cyrus Vance, It 
became clear that South Korea is about 
to be shored up further with some of 
America’s most advanced conventional 
weapons 

The U.S. soon will send at least one 
squadron of its latest operational fight- 
er-bombers, F-4 Phantoms, to South 
Korea. Likely to follow are heavy tanks 
and naval combat craft. The armaments 
are part of a $100 million increase tn 
the $170 million U.S. military aid pro- 
gram previously scheduled for South 
Korea this year 

Such additional assistance was clear- 
ly justified in the face of mounting 
aggressiveness by the Communist North. 
No less important, it was also intended 
to soothe the fears and injured pride of 
Chung Hee Park’s government, The 
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Though Seoul unsuccessfully sought a 
commitment that the U.S. would re- 
taliate automatically against an attack 
from the North, Vance partly pacified 
the South by renewing promises to hold 
prompt talks to meet such a threat. 

On the day of Vance’s return to 
Washington, the sixth secret parley was 
held with North Korea, but there still 
was no indication that Pyongyang was 
prepared to give the seamen their free- 
dom at any time soon. In fact, the 
North was as bellicose as usual. It spent 
much of the week publicizing purport- 
ed “confessions” by the entire crew 
admitting that Pueblo had “intruded 
deep” into North Korea's waters—a 
ploy apparently aimed at inducing the 
U.S. to issue an apology in exchange 
for the crewmen’s return. And at week’s 
end Pyongyang loudly claimed that U S. 
“armed boats” had invaded North Ko- 
rea's western coastal waters for “pro 
vocative acts,” but were driven away 


. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Gardner Joins the Coalition 

When he announced his resignation 
as Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, John Gardner pledged to con- 
tinue to fight the sickness of the cities. 
Last week Gardner redeemed his prom- 
ise by accepting the chairmanship of 
the national Urban Coalition, an amal- 
gam of leaders from business, labor, 
local government, religious and civil 
rights organizations that was formed to 
attack the civic problems highlighted 
by the Newark and Detroit riots 

In fact, Gardner—the ablest adminis- 
trator of urban reform in the U.S.— 
had inspired the coalition in the first 
place. More than a year ago, sensing 
the imminent fall of congressional axes 
on Great Society funding, HEW’s Sec- 
retary told a group of university pres- 
idents that the “nation would benefit 
greatly by a revival of local leadership 
outside Government.” He warned a 
Cleveland audience last April: “It will 
be a sad end to a great enterprise i 
the epitaph for our society turns out to 
read: ‘All the best people bemoaned 
the quality of leadership, but none 
sought to lead.’ The coalition could 
well provide the means to erase that epi 
taph; headed by Negro Labor Leader 
A. Philip Randolph and Time Inc 
Board Chairman Andrew Heiskell, its 
leaders range from David Rockefeller 
to George Meany, Martin Luther King 
to New York City Mayor John Lindsay. 

One of the coalition’s problems in 
the past—along with scanty funding and 
the reluctance of Republican congres 
sional leaders to lend their support- 
had been President Johnson’s coolness 
toward it. That may change. Johnson 
pledged Gardner “the fullest possible co- 
operation” in the effort to find solu- 
tions for the cities 


Mr. Smith Goes to Washington 


Named Secretary of Commerce last 
year at the age of 37, Alexander 
(“Sandy”) Trowbridge surprised many 
of the business leaders who felt that he 
lacked the maturity and experience for 
the job. Despite the creation of the De- 
partment of Transportation and the de- 
moralizing prospect that Commerce 
would be merged with the Labor De 
partment—a Johnson proposal that is 
now at best dormant—Trowbridge 
worked a 16-hour day, boosted his de- 
partment’s morale, and performed cred- 
itably in one of the Cabinet's least envi- 
able posts. 

However, Trowbridge had other prob- 
lems. Eighteen months ago he suffered 
a heart attack, and last month he was 
hospitalized for a coronary deficiency 
Last week President Johnson announced 
that Trowbridge is leaving for health 
reasons. He is the third Cabinet mem- 
ber to resign in the past three months 

after Defense Secretary Robert Mc- 
Namara and HEW Secretary John 
Gardner. 

To replace 


Trowbridge, Johnson 
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made an expectably unexpected choice 
Cyrus Rowlett Smith, 68, a salty, po 
ker-loving Texan who took over Amer- 
ican Airlines in 1934 and guided its 
growth through the ‘50s (1967 reve 


nues: $842 million). A brilliant exec 
utive, “C.R.” helped organize the 
Army's wartime Air Transport Com- 


mand, of which he was deputy com 
mander, and wound up a major gen 
eral at war's end, when he returned to 
American to steer it into the postwar 
age of commercial aviation. He resigned 
only last month as American's chief ex- 
ecutive officer and remains chairman 
of the board, a post he will probably 
have to relinquish in order to avoid con- 
flicts of interest at Commerce 

The President also appointed a 15- 
member board of the new Public Broad- 
casting Corporation, a noncommercial 
educational venture to be financed by 





NEW COMMERCE SECRETARY SMITH 
Expectably unexpected. 


the Government and private sources 
To be chairman of the board, Johnson 
named Frank Pace Jr., 
retary of the Army and former head of 


the General Dynamics Corp 


onetime Sec 


DEMOCRATS 


Schism on the Left 

Eugene McCarthy's presidential chal 
lenge may not sunder the Democratic 
Party, but it has caused some damaging 
cracks in the liberal coalition of intellec 
tuals and labor and civil rights leaders 
who make up the Americans for Demo 
cratic Action. Last week, after the 
A.D.A.’s board voted, 65 to 47, to en 
dorse the Minnesota Democrat’s cam- 
paign against the President, seven of its 
prominent members angrily resigned 

With more fervor than felicity of 
style, John Roche, the White House’s 
staff intellectual, declared: “The A.D.A 
has backed away from the nonsupport 
of totalitarianism.” United Steelworkers 
President I. W. Abel, whose union has 
been contributing some $10,000 annual- 
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ly to the A.D.A., wired National Chair 
man John Kenneth Galbraith that the 
repudiation of Johnson was “unwarrant- 
ed, unrealistic and shortsighted.” 
Joining the walkout were Louis Stul- 
berg, president of International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, Communica- 
tions Workers President Joseph Beirne. 
Berkeley Political Scientist Paul Sca- 
bury, and Leon H. Keyserling, former 
chairman of the White House Council 
of Economic Advisers. Representative 
Henry Gonzalez, a Texas liberal and 
Johnson ally, also quit. Everyone expect- 
ed a hasty and embarrassed resignation 
from Vice President Hubert Humphrey, 
one of the founders of the A.D.A. in 
1947, but his aides passed the word 
that Humphrey had quietly allowed his 
membership to lapse three years ago 
After the Johnson supporters’ first 


rush for the exit, however, 19 other 
members who voted against the Mc 
Carthy endorsement announced that 


they will remain in the A.D.A. to try 
to prevent the organization’s collapse 
After all, the organization may wind 
up backing Johnson against the Re- 
publican candidate after the party con 
ventions this summer 


The Mood Back Home 
While — congressional Republicans 
journeyed home last week to 
Lincoln's Birthday speches and mend 
fences, a clutch of Democrats also took 
advantage of the traditional 
gauge their constituents’ mood in the 
wake of the Puchlo incident and the ene- 
my’s new aggressiveness in Viet Nam 
The mood they 


deliver 


recess to 


encountered in their 
districts the U.S 
one of frustration tem 
pered by a cautious disposition to wait 
A new sympathy for President 
Johnson's burdens was widely 
Concerning the Connecticut 
Representative Donald J. Irwin observed 


scattered across was 


restiveness and 


and see 
evident 
War, as 


after visiting his Fourth Congressional 
District, 
become 


“it seems that the doves have 
more dovish and the hawks 
have become more hawkish in the last 
few weeks.” Adds Irwin, a supporter of 
current U.S. policy: “I've found very lit 
tle voter sentiment in favor of pulling 
out of Viet Nam. 

Not Without Honor. 
Congressman William 
member of the House and 
youngest political boss in the U.S 
walked through his Fifth District to 
sample opinion among its many ethnic 
Green, whose father, the late 
Representative Bill Green, ran the Phila 
delphia Democratic City Committee be 
fore him, said he found “a hunger for 
peace in Viet Nam.” Yet virtually none 
of his constituents favored U.S. with 
drawal, and many complained that 
Johnson had not acted firmly enough in 
secking return of the Pueblo 

In midwinter, few 
seemed intensely worried by the 
pect of summer rioting in the cities 
Nearly all said they were for civil rights, 
but not for open housing laws. “The 


Philadelphia 
Green, at 29 
youngest 


groups 


constituents 


pros- 





IRWIN IN STAMFORD 
Restive and frustrated. 


whites should live with the whites,” 
said one woman. “The colored people 
should stick together.” 

In his largely rural Indiana district 
Representative Hamilton heard a 
Columbus storekeeper puzzle over the 
war: “I just don't know; 


I ec 


people are 
and confused than I 
have ever seen them.” Some of Hamil 
ton’s constituents argued that the U.S 
should attack North Viet Nam with nu 
but generally the mood 


more disturbed 


clear weapons 
was moderate 
John detected in his 
Second Congressional District a sim 
ilar sentiment: “Although they don't 
like to sce Our power muscle-bound in 
a nuclear age,” he said, “I think the peo 
ple here are inclined to favor Johnson's 
policy r 

Illinois’ Ninth District embraces Chi 
cago’s Gold Coast as well as the city’s 
crowded West Side tenements. In both 
neighborhoods, Representative Sidney 
Yates encountered uneasiness with the 
war. “But, to use a hackneyed phrase,” 
Yates declared, “they don’t want peace 
without honor.” 


lowa’s Culver 


GREEN IN PHILADELPHIA 








ARMED FORCES 
Battle Plan for Cities 


Since last summer, when 70 cities 
were blitzed by bloody rioting, the na- 
tion’s police forces have built up an 
arsenal of riot arms ranging from ar- 
mored cars to the Mace chemical spray 
gun. In further preparation for civil dis- 
order, Army Secretary Stanley R. Resor 
reported last week in testimony before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
the Pentagon has drawn up a battle 
plan for the cities as meticulous as any 
contingency planning for Southeast 
Asia. 

Under the Pentagon scheme, seven 
special task forces of Regular Army 
troops—more than 15,000 men—have 
been assigned as an elite Service to 
cope with urban disruption. The riot 
forces will be dispatched only if the Na 
tional Guard—which has been undergo- 
ing special riot training since its woeful- 
ly inept performances in Newark and 
Detroit last summer—cannot do the job 
“The National Guard forces,” Resor 
told the Senate Committee, “are more 
than adequate for the discharge of all 
but the most extraordinary state se 
curity missions when they are well led, 
used decisively on the basis of advance 
planning, and appropriately trained, 
equipped and organized.” 

With that bit of hedging, the Sec- 
retary announced that the Army would 
start a special school in civil disorders 
for ranking Guardsmen later this month 
at Fort Gordon, Ga. To further lessen 
the chance of Regular Army troops 
being needed to quell city riots, the Pen 
tagon has established a unique logistics 
system that will supply Guard units 
with specialized riot gear not normally 
issued through regular channels. Pro 
tective body armor, bullhorns, search- 
lights and portable tear gas dispensers 
have been stockpiled at scattered secret 
depots throughout the nation. Enough 
radio sets to equip two infantry divi- 
sions have been pre-positioned on the 
East and West coasts to cut down de 
livery time to the scene of a distur- 
bance; military planning packets (in- 
cluding maps, transportation and troop 
housing data) are being prepared for 
cities Where rioting may occur, 

Thus, in the event of racial violence 
in the cities, it will ultimately be the na- 
tion's most thoroughly integrated institu 
tion—the Army—that will be called 
upon to establish order 


POVERTY 


Misery at Vortex 

Bathed in the unforgiving harshness 
of massed TV lights, Senator Robert 
F. Kennedy pounded a table to still the 
chatter of shabby, tieless white folk 
crowded into the one-room schoolhouse 
at Vortex, Ky. The New Yorker, low- 
est-ranking Democrat on the Senate's 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
had come to assess the plizht of once- 
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KENNEDY IN KENTUCKY 
“Welfare’s not the answer, it’s jobs.” 


proud Appalachian mountaineers who 
rank today among the poorest of Amert- 
ca's poor. 

For two days last week, Bobby and 
a caravan of 36 cars crammed with 
out-of-state reporters, committee staffers 
and electronic gear burned up the dirt 
topped back roads of eastern Kentucky's 
poverty-blighted Wolfe, Breathitt, Knott, 
Harlan and Letcher counties, halting in 





hidden hollows at weather-bleached 
wood and tar-paper shanties sagging 


with neglect. And in spavined one-horse 
communities named Neon, Grassy 
Creek, Mousie, Fisty, Jackhorn and 
Cody, ragged, slack-eyed men and wom- 
en and listless children with bellies taut 
from hunger spoke of their need. Why, 





“THAT HURTS, MR. WIRTZ” 
Major, if belated, blow. 





Kennedy was asked in the township of 
Pippa Passes, was a man reared to a 
multimillionaire’s comforts concerned 
with the plight of Kentucky’s poor? “I 
can’t answer that question,” Bobby con- 
fessed, “Sorry.” 

Watering the Gravy. Yet neither 
cynics quick to ascribe political mo- 
tives to Kennedy's one-man investiga- 
tion nor the littl girl who thrust a 
scrawled note into his hand pleading 
“Bobby, please run for President” could 
soften the facts of east Kentucky's pov- 
erty or blot out the reality of Ap- 
palachia’s misery statistics. Some 5,000 
of Wolfe County’s 6,500 people exist be 
neath the poverty line, able to afford 
little more than a dime for each meal; 
federal food stamps account for half or 
more of the mountaineers’ victuals. 
“Whenever you get another kid to feed,” 
advised Cliston Johnson, 48, a partially 
disabled miner struggling to raise 15 
children on $60 a month, “just add a lit- 
tle more water to the gravy.” 

The result, says Harlan County Pedia- 
trician Doane Fischer, is that 30% of 
the children he treats are undersized, 
half are infested with worms and intesti- 
nal parasites, and over 60% have rot 
ting teeth. Not one house in ten in 
Wolfe County is sound; up to 30% of 
mountain folk are functionally illiterate 
and condemned to idleness because their 
meager skills as coal miners have been 
obviated by the huge strip-mining ma- 
chines that rip apart Kentucky's hill- 
side seams. Federal aid to Appalachia, 
totaling $450 million since 1965, has 
done little to alleviate their plight. In- 
dustries that could bring work have 
shunned their ravaged landscape. 

“Welfare’s not the answer,” rasped 
Bobby. “It’s jobs. It is a basic responsi- 
bility of our society to give every man 
an opportunity to work.” The poor peo- 
ple of Vortex cheered loudly. Even the 
cynics among the watching reporters 
were moved. 


LABOR 


At Last, a Chance for Negroes 

Perhaps the most important thing for 
black Americans is to find more and bet- 
ter jobs; one of the biggest barriers has 
been raised by conservative labor 
unions. For years, U.S. building trade 
unions—notably bricklayers, carpenters 
and plumbers—have operated like me- 
dieval guilds. Jealously reserving ap- 
prenticeships for sons or friends of 
members, the construction unions have 
almost totally excluded Negroes. In 
many cities, the number of unionized 
—and highly paid—Negro craftsmen 
can be totaled with one or two digits. 
Last week, after not-so-subtle pressure 
from Labor Secretary Willard Wirtz, 
18 building unions agreed to actively re- 
cruit Negroes. 

The agreement was a major if belat- 
ed blow to union discrimination. Im- 
portant as the union pledge was, how- 
ever, it would probably still mean only 
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a maximum of 5,000 jobs for Negroes 
over the next year, since so few open- 
ings occur in any one year. 

More meaningful in terms of num- 
bers would be a similar breakthrough 
for Negroes in white-collar jobs. This 
will be a much tougher barrier to over- 
come and, as recent federal hearings in 
New York disclosed, some of the most 
progressive companies in the nation are 
curiously reluctant to go out of their 
way to hire Negroes for office jobs. 
“They're worried about whether a Ne- 
gro will fit into an office party or wheth- 
er he can be invited to supper at the 
boss’s home,” says Clifford Alexander, 
chairman of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission. “They're making 
social judgments instead of judging 
whether a Negro will help the firm 
make a profit, as they should.” 





LINDSAY 


NEW YORK 
Aftermath of the Garbage Battle 


As New York City sanitationmen at- 
tacked an Andean accumulation of gar- 
bage, a legion of critics—with consider- 
ably more enthusiasm—piled into 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller, the man 
who had ended the union's illegal nine 
day strike. Both efforts succeeded. The 
pestilential piles of trash were disappear- 
ing, and so was a goodly portion of 
Rockefeller’s political capital in the state 
and nation 

It was an abrupt turnabout. The week 
before, Rockefeller had dictated settle- 
ment terms already rejected by city 
hall through the extraordinary device 
of proposing that the state temporarily 
take over the sanitation department. 
That seemed to leave his fellow Re- 
publican, Mayor John Lindsay, no op- 
tion except surrender. Lindsay had the 
choice of signing a contract he had al- 
ready described as a “little bit of black- 
mail” or watching the state move in 
and fulfill the same terms with city 
funds. 
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Public Relations Virtue. With char 
acteristic stubbornness, Lindsay refused 
to capitulate. And with uncharacteristic 
independence, the state legislature de- 
clined to act on the Governor's san- 
itation bill, with the Republican-con- 
trolled senate even more vehement in 
its Opposition than the Democratic as- 
sembly. The legislative leaders handed 
the dispute back to Lindsay instead, on 
condition that he resume bargaining 
with the union. And at week’s end the 
city and the Uniformed Sanitationmen’s 
Association agreed to submit the dis- 
pute to binding arbitration, with a 
Rockefeller aide, Vincent McDonnell, 
serving as arbitrator. 

The legislators 


rebelled against 


Rockefeller for excellent election-year 
reasons. Public opinion, expressed tn let- 
ters, telegrams, phone calls and editori- 


. 7s 1? 
RESIDUE OF THE GARBAGE STRIKE 


Rebellion for excellent election-year reasons, 


als, overwhelmingly supported Lindsay's 
basic argument that an illegal public 
strike cannot be tolerated lest more 
strikes be encouraged and that Rocke 
feller's takeover scheme violated the 
tradition of home rule. Lindsay was 
not exactly blameless. He had not made 
adequate advance preparations for the 
strike, and his abrupt demand that 
Rockefeller mobilize the National 
Guard to collect the garbage presented 
serious problems.* But the Lindsay posi 
tion, based on sound principle, had the 
public relations virtue of offering dra- 
matic resistance to a public menace. 
Rockefeller was showing his own 
brand of courage by sticking to a man- 
ifestly unpopular course. When asked 


* One danger in using the Guard was poten 
tial violence. No Rockefeller can forget the 
1913-14 strike at the family-controlled Col 
orado Fuel and Iron Co, at Ludlow. At least 
25 people, including women and _ children, 
died in the shooting and in fires that broke 
out after the militia intervened; the number 
of dead was never precisely established, Lind- 
say, however, stipulated that he wanted the 
troops to be unarmed, with local police provid- 
ing security 


how the dispute would affect his chances 
for the Republican presidential nom- 
ination, he grinned and replied: “To 
hell with it.” 

Offensive Coddling. While one such 
difficulty is unlikely to consign Rocke 
feller’s prospects to the nether regions, 
it did occur at an awkward time for 
him. He undoubtedly won further sym- 
pathy from labor by refusing to break 
a strike, but to get his own party’s nomi- 
nation, he needs support from the Re 
publican right—the very segment that 
would be most offended by his cod- 
dling of the sanitationmen’s union. Rich- 
ard Nixon, campaigning in New Hamp- 
shire, drew fervent crowd response by 
siding with Lindsay. “Breaking the law 
of the state,” Nixon declared, “cannot 
and must not be rewarded.” Ronald 
Reagan observed that Rockefeller was 





ROCKEFELLER 


“treading on thin ice.” Even George 
Romney, the beneficiary of Rockefeller’s 
political largess, allowed that “where 
there is a breakdown of public service, 
I would order in the National Guard, 
yes, sir.” 

Lost in the clatter of criticism was 
an important accomplishment. Lindsay, 
for all his idealism, was unable to end 
the strike, while the more pragmatic 
Rockefeller did just that. The Gover 
nor’s intervention also led, if indirectly, 
to an orderly means of settlement. As 
the Governor's press secretary, Leslie 
Slote, claimed: “John Lindsay has won 
a victory of style. In the end, my guy 
will win the victory of substance.” 


CALIFORNIA 
The ABAG Caper 


Tom Truax had the background and 
personality—not to mention the four- 
square name—to succeed in govern- 
ment. Son of a U.S. Commerce Depart- 
ment official and son-in-law of a 
California municipal judge, the husky, 
crew-cul six-footer was graduated with 
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honors from San Jose State College as 
a political-science major. Three and a 
half years ago, he landed an executive 
job with the newly formed Association 
of Bay Area Governments, a govern- 
ment-funded organization that was pi- 
oneering a regional approach to North- 
ern California's problems. As it turned 
out, ABAG might have been designed 
to finance the flings of Tom Truax. 

The budding bureaucrat has been 
missing since Feb. 8 from his Berkeley 
job. Missing with him, at last count, is 
more than $600,000 from ABAG's cof- 
fers. Investigators charged that, while 
ostensibly grappling with such area-wide 
concerns as water conservation, smog 
control and sewage disposal in his $218- 
a-week post as ABAG’s No. 2 man, 
Truax, 26, was also trying to beat the 
system in Las Vegas’ casinos. He lost 
“at least $200,000" at one casino, says 
California Assistant Attorney General 
Marshall S. Mayer, and perhaps more 
than that at several others, where he 
was known as a generous tipper and a 
big, if unlucky, chemin de fer player. 

Brown-Paper Bonanza. Apparently it 
was absurdly easy for Truax to bilk 
ABAG. The organization had started out 
as a struggling discussion group seven 
years ago, depending on small fixed do- 
nations from its membership, which now 
numbers 87 cities and eight Bay Area 
counties; its financial practices were in- 
formal to the point of being nonex- 
istent. In 1965, the new U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment decided to back ABAG’'S 
cooperative philosophy, named the em 
bryonic outfit its regional planning agen- 
cy and showered it with lucre. All told, 
HUD gave ABAG $1,080,000, sending 
checks in plain brown envelopes with- 
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out prior notice, according to Truax’s 
boss, ABAG Executive Director Warren 
Schmidt. For the past 13 months, Truax 
apparently had been treating the brown- 
paper bonanza as personal mail. Investi- 
gators said that he had deposited the 
checks—including one for $399,649— 
in bank accounts under various names. 
In Las Vegas, he was known as Troy 


Thompson and carried a California driv- 


er’s license in that name. 

His exposure came only after an in- 
quisitive gambling-syndicate man from 
New York hired a private detective to 
learn how the young big spender was 
bankrolling his betting. Reporter Dick 
Carlson of San Francisco’s KGO-TV 
got wind of the quiz, did some prob- 
ing on his own account, and became 
convinced it was a matter for the 
state Attorney General's office. Within 
hours after examining the agency's 
books, the hawkeyes latched onto the 
ABAG leakage, but by then it was al- 
ready too late. Truax had fled, and 
ABAG, which had held such glowing 
promise for regional planning and co- 
operation, was now flat broke and 
appeared headed for extinction. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Memories of Uncle Lyndon 

Working from a lode of salvaged 
notes and firsthand memoranda, Evelyn 
Lincoln assembled a 1965 memoir, My 
Twelve Years with John F. Kennedy, 
that gave readers a faithful slavey’s-eye 
view of the boss she loved and served 
as personal secretary. Her second install- 
ment, Kennedy & Johnson, about to be 
published by Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston, wastes little love on J.F.K.’s succes- 
sor. Her book’s opening description of 
L.B.J., in Florida at their first meeting 
after the 1960 election, speaks of him 
as “Heavy. Heavy footsteps. Heavy 
body. Heavy, slow-moving motions. He 
walked strangely with his body bent 
slightly to the right.” A few weeks 
later, at their second meeting, Lyndon 
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FORMER J.F.K. SECRETARY LINCOLN 
Most cutting shaft for last. 


Johnson swiped Jack Kennedy's un- 
opened New York Times. 

In Mrs. Lincoln's rear view—highly 
partisan, not to say catty and rather 
naive—Johnson comes off as a sham- 
bling, loudmouthed oaf from Texas. 
As she tells it, his cronies (Bobby 
Baker, Walter Jenkins, Joe Alsop, Sam 
Rayburn) maneuvered him into the 
vice-presidency but his legendary prow- 
ess at senatorial politics was a fraud. 
Mrs. Lincoln even claims that Pres- 
ident Kennedy came to rely on Bob 
Kerr and Mike Mansfield when his pro- 
grams were stalled on Capitol Hill, 


believing that Johnson hung around 
talking instead of getting legislation 
moving. 


Gift Horse. Still, the then Vice Presi- 
dent apparently had time to scratch for 
a piece of the limelight by coming 
through Mrs. Lincoln’s White House of- 
fice nearly every day, then on to the 
reception room, where newsmen could 
see him and assume he had just emerged 
from consultations with Kennedy. 
“Does he use this door very often? 
What is he doing in these offices?” she 
quotes J.F.K. Johnson, she says, asked 
her: “Be a good girl and see that I get in- 
vited to all the meetings in the White 
House.” She observes that he wasn’t, 
noting that in addition to her normal 
duties, one major task was to keep ex- 
plaining to L.B.J. that, for security rea- 
sons, he could not ride in Kennedy's 
plane. 

Mrs. Lincoln suggests that Johnson’s 
1961 gift of a horse to Caroline Ken- 
nedy, then three, was not unmitigated 
generosity. He immediately asked for 
—and was granted—a ceremonial pho- 
tograph with the Kennedy family. 
Shortly after, he came through Mrs. 
Lincoln’s office again and spied the child 
drawing pictures by her desk. As she 
tells it, L.B.J.’s face lit up, and he said: 
“Do you know who I am, Caroline?” 
The little girl stood mute. “I’m your 
Uncle Lyndon. I want you to call me 
‘Uncle Lyndon’ whenever you see me.” 
When he left, Caroline asked: “Is he 
really my uncle?” Told that if he were, 
he would have to be either her father’s 
or her mother’s brother, Caroline gig- 
gled and said, “Oh, Mrs. Lincoln.” 

Running Mate. The author saves her 
most cutting shaft for last. Rocking in 
her office, Jack Kennedy was musing 
over the impending trip to Dallas, which 
Mrs. Lincoln says he had promised to 
make only in order to patch up the per- 
petual Texas Democratic feud, She 
quotes him: “I will go because I have 
told them I would. And it is too early 
to make an announcement about an- 
other running mate [remarking on ru- 
mors he would dump L.B.J.}—that will 
perhaps wait until the convention.” Dis- 
satisfied, Mrs. Lincoln asked him point- 
blank: “Who is your choice as a run- 
ning mate?” Jack Kennedy, according 
to his secretary, answered: “At this time 
I am thinking about Governor Terry 
Sanford of North Carolina. But it will 
not be Lyndon.” 
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SOVIET NAVAL INFANTRY PRACTICING AMPHIBIOUS LANDING IN THE BLACK SEA 
Conspicuously patterned on the successtul model. 


RUSSIA 


Power Play on the Oceans 
(See Cover} 


The flag of the Soviet navy now 
proudly flies over the oceans of the 
world. Sooner or later, the U.S. will 
have to understand that it no longer 
has mastery of the seas 

—Admiral Sergei Gorshkov 

The author of that threatening boast 
walked up to a snake charmer in the In- 
dian city of Agra last week and, while 
his aides looked on aghast, seized a 
thick, six-foot-long python in his strong 
hands and draped it over his shoulders. 
Making a ten-day tour of India, the 
commander of the Russian navy was 
acting like the traditional sailor on shore 
leave. He viewed the Taj Mahal by 
moonlight, visited the Nehru Museum 
and the site where Mahatma Gandhi's 
body was cremated, and shopped for 
souvenirs. But Admiral Sergei Georgie- 
vich Gorshkov's trip to India had an 
entirely serious purpose, as do all his 
trips these days. He is trying to line up 
a worldwide system of ports of call 
and bases for his navy, and he hoped 
to persuade India, which is about to re- 
ceive at least three submarines from 
the Soviet Union, to reciprocate by al 
lowing Soviet men-of-war to fuel and 
make repairs in Indian ports. 

While the attention of the U.S. is fo- 
cused on Viet Nam, the Russians are 
mounting at sea a new challenge that 
the U.S. and its allies will have to deal 
with long after the fighting in South- 
east Asia is ended. This may come as a 
surprise to most laymen—but not to 
U.S. naval experts, While Russia's stock 
of intercontinental missiles and its huge 
land army on Europe’s periphery still re 
main the major military threats to the 
West, in recent years the Russians have 
developed a global navy second only to 
the U.S. in size and weaponry. As a 
comparison between the two navies 
shows (see chart), the U.S. remains in- 
disputably the world’s greatest sea 
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power. But, in a remarkable turnaround 
since World War II, Moscow has trans- 
formed a relatively insignificant coast- 
al-defense force that seldom ventured 
far from land into a real blue-water 
fleet. 

If any one man is responsible for 
this change, it is Admiral Gorshkov, 
57, who became the youngest admiral 
in Soviet history at 31 and has guided 
the growth of the navy as its chief for 
the past twelve years. He has totally re 
shaped the Soviet Union's once con- 
Servative naval strategy and transformed 
the fleet into the most effective and Nexi 
ble arm of Soviet foreign policy 
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Formidable Fleets. Since 1957, Rus- 
sia has added to its navy virtually all 
of the ships that now make up its im- 
pressive striking power. It has a mod 
ern force of 19 cruisers, 170 destroy- 
ers, missile frigates and destroyer 
escorts, and 560 motor torpedo boats. 
Its 360 submarines, 55 of them nu- 
clear, give Russia the world’s largest 
submarine fleet, far exceeding the U.S 
total of 155 subs but falling short of 
the U.S. fleet of 75 nuclear subs. 

Moreover, unlike other naval pow- 
ers, the Soviet Union uses its merchant 
marine and other seagoing 
important arms of the navy. Russia has 
the world’s fastest-growing merchant 
fleet, which will pass the lagging U.S. 
merchant marine in tonnage in the ear 
ly 1970s. Its high-seas fishing fleet is 
the world’s largest and most modern: 
many of its 4,000 craft fish for vital in- 
formation along foreign coasts as well 
as for the creatures of the sea. The Sovi 
et Union also has the largest oceano- 
graphic fleet, whose 200 ships plumb 
the earth’s waters for militarily valu- 
able data on depths, currents, bottom 
topography and other information of in- 
terest to its ships and submarines. Says 
Admiral John McCain Jr., commander 
in chief of U.S. naval forces in Eu- 
rope: “The Russian program to devel- 
op its seapower is more advanced and 
fully developed today than most people 
realize. It encompasses the full spec- 
trum of the uses of the sea—in its 
military, economic, political and com- 
mercial connotations.’ 

The new Soviet emphasis on 
power represents a major strategic deci- 
sion, With its arsenal of 720 ICBMs 
more than offset by a larger U.S. de- 
terrent, with its huge land army mus- 
cle-bound and deprived of global mobili- 
ty in the middle of the great Eurasian 
land mass, Russia has turned to the sea 
to break out of its own geographic con- 
fines and attempt to wield truly global 
power, 

Using the navy as a political as well 
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GORSHKOV TRYING ON PYTHON FOR SIZE IN INDIA 





From rowboats in a pond to missiles in blue water. 


as a military force, the Kremlin hopes 
that its mere presence in many places 
will act as a deterrent to the U.S. More- 
over, the Russians want to be ready to 
move quickly into any areas where U.S 
power and prestige may recede, They 
not only plan to project a more tang! 
ble Russian influence in the underde- 
veloped world but also, by using their 
merchant fleet, to get a strong hold on 
the raw materials vital to Soviet—and 
often to American—industry. Ultimate- 
ly, though, the Russian navy’s biggest 
threat is a military one. Its offensive 
strategy not only zeroes submarine-car- 
ried nuclear missiles in on U.S. cities, 
but aims to isolate North America from 
Europe and Asia in case of war. 

Bridge of Trouble. The imperial 
reach of the Soviet navy has already 
begun to have its impact on world 
events. In the tense Sea of Japan, a 
flotilla of 16 Soviet cruisers and mis 
sile frigates has in the past few weeks 
shouldered its way between the coast 
of North Korea and the U.S. Navy 
task force that was sent into the area 
to add some muscle to U.S. diplomatic 
demands for the return of the Pueblo 
and its crew. Soviet destroyers have 
also closely shadowed the carrier En- 
terprise, which withdrew because of 
North Korean protests shortly before 
the Soviet navy’s approach, The Soviet 
presence checkmates the U.S. pressure 
on North Korea and gives the Kremlin 
a local pressure point without having 
to resort to nuclear threats 

Soviet seapower sustains the two 
countries that are giving the U.S the 
most trouble, A bridge of 150 freight 
ers from Russian ports carries to Hat- 
phong the SAMs, the petroleum, the 
rockets, the assault rifles and the am- 
munition that keep North Viet Nam 
fighting and killing U.S. soldiers. More- 
over, it is the fear of hitting those 
Russian ships that has so far ‘ept the 
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U.S. from bombing Haiphong’s piers or 
mining the harbor. And it 1s another 
bridge of Soviet ships that carries the 
$1,000,000-a-day in supplies that sus- 
tains Castro's Cuba as the only Com- 
munist foothold in the Hemisphere 

Outflanking NATO. In the Medi- 
terranean, the impact of the Sovict fleet 
has been particularly dramatic Where 
Russia had only half a dozen ships a 
year ago, it now has 46 ships, almost 
as many as the 50-ship U.S. fleet, which 
for years had made the “Med” practical 
ly an American lake. Many of the So 
viet ships came through the Dardanelles 
during the Six-Day War, and their ar- 
rival helped persuade the Israelis to 
accept a cease-fire. The Soviets have en- 
hanced their new image as the protec 
tor of their Arab allies by keeping a 
few ships in Alexandria and Port Said 
so that Israeli bombers will not be 
tempted to blast away at the vast 
amount of war matériel that is flowing 
into those ports 

One main Soviet objective is to out- 
flank NATO's land-based defenses—a 
goal that the Russian navy has partial- 
ly reached by penetrating the Medi 
terranean. In a report to the Western 
European Union last November, Dutch 
Delegate Frans Goedhart warned: “It 
is no longer correct to speak ot the ‘dan- 
ger’ of the Soviet Union outflanking 
the NATO southern flank. This ‘danger’ 
has become a reality.” To the north, 
the Russians have also turned the Bal- 
tic into a virtual Red Sea on which 
their warships now outnumber NATO 
forces 5 to 1. 

To support its growing naval activi- 
ty. Russia is searching for new bases 
and ports of call, Soviet diplomats are 
setting up an embassy tn the new re- 
public of South Yemen, where the Rus- 
sians have their eye on the former Brit- 
ish naval installation at Aden; the 
installation not only controls entry to 


the Red Sea but is an ideal base from 
which to expand influence into the oil- 
rich sheikdoms of the Persian Gulf. 
The Soviets may also be able to use 
the facilities of the big British naval 
base at Singapore, which Prime Minis- 
ter Lee Kuan Yew has said he will 
rent to all comers after the Royal Navy 
pulls out in 1971 The big question tin 
the Mediterranean is whether the Rus- 
sians will move into the Algerian naval 
base at Mers-el-Kebir, which the French 
evacuated last month; it is only 315 
miles east of Gibraltar. Russians have 
also used their influence with the Arabs 
to set up secret stockpiles of spare 
parts within trucking distance of Arab 
ports. 

Russian Marines. Admiral Gorshkov’s 
ships are not only wide-ranging but 
among the world’s newest and best 
equipped. Unlike the U.S and Britain, 
both of which emerged from World 
War II with large surface fleets, Russia 
had to start practically from scratch 
after the war. The result; while 60% 
of the U.S. fleet consists of ships 25 
years old or older, the Soviet navy's sur- 
face fleet is sleek and modern. “Almost 
every time you go into a harbor,” says 
U.S. Navy Captain Harry Allendorfer, 
an expert on Sovict seapower, “if there 
are no flag markings and you pick out 
the cleanest and best-looking ships, nine 
out of ten of them will be Russian.” 

The Soviet Union is adding to tts 
fleet of 55 nuclear-powered submarines 
at the rate of five a year. Most of the So- 
viet nukes are hunter-killers whose mis- 
sion is to destroy U.S. Polaris subs in 
time of war, but a growing number fire 
a new underwater missile that has a 
range of at least 1,500 miles (v. the 
U.S. missile’s range of 2,500 miles) 
Since he believes that naval guns are ob- 
solete, Admiral Gorshkov has equipped 
almost all Soviet surface ships, from 
the smallest to the largest, with ship-to- 
ship missiles, The Soviet missiles are 
so-called “cruise missiles” that fly about 
700 miles an hour, steer themselves ei- 
ther by radar or heat-seeking systems 
and carry either conventional or nu- 
clear warheads. The U.S. experimented 
with similar weapons in the 1950s but 
dropped them in favor of concentrating 
on the Polaris and airpower. No West 
ern navy, in fact, has such missiles 

Soviet cruisers and the Kresta- and 
Kynda-class destroyers carry the SS- 
N-3 missile, which can hit enemy ships 
at a range of 200 miles. The Krupny 
and Kildin-class destroyers carry the 
100-mile range SS-N-1 missiles, and 
the speedy Osa and Koma torpedo 
boats are armed with Styx missiles, 
whose effective range is 20 miles. A 
Styx fired by the Egyptians trom a 
Komar sank the Israeli destroyer Elath 
off Port Said last October. U.S Navy 
men insist that their planes would knock 
out Soviet ships before they got within 
firing range of U.S. warships or, fail 
ing that, that U.S. antiaircraft rockets 
would intercept the missiles in flight 
But the U.S. Navy has now started 
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work on ship-to-ship missiles of its own. 

Admiral Gorshkov is also developing 
a new force that will give the Russians 
the ability to intervene in trouble spots, 
much as the U.S. did in Lebanon and 
the Dominican Republic. The Soviet 
navy has built its first carrier, a new 
25,000-tonner called the Moscow, which 
is now on a training course in the 
Black Sea, and is readying a second, 
the Leningrad, for sea trials; some West- 
ern sea experts feel that the Russians 
may build many more. The Soviet car- 
riers have landing areas only on the 
rear and can thus handle only hel- 


icopters or vertical-takeoff aircraft. They 
are similar, in fact, to the American 
Iwo Jima-type LPH (for Landing Pad 
Helicopter), of which the U.S. Navy 
has eight, two of them stationed in 
Viet Nam waters as offshore bases for 
Marines. So far, the Soviets have giv- 
en no indication that they will advance 
to the large U.S.-style attack carriers, 
since they consider such carriers vulner- 
able to attacks by missiles. 

The Russians do have, however, a 
force similar to the U.S. Marines. It is 
the so-called Naval Infantry that fought 
as regular ground units during World 


- War Ul but was later disbanded. Re- 


organized in 1964 just after the con- 
struction of the carriers began, the 
Naval Infantry now numbers 10,000 
men who wear distinctive black berets, 
are chosen for outstanding physical fit- 
ness and aggressiveness. The Naval In- 
fantry are carried on special landing 
craft and have tanks that can “swim” 
from ship to shore in amphibious 
landings. 

Collecting Lovers. The Soviet surge 
at sea should come as no surprise to 
the West. Actually, the Russians have 
been reaching out to the oceans since 
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SOVIET DESTROYER SHADOWING U.S.S ROOSEVELT IN MEDITERRANEAN 


A potentially lethal game of espionage and tag. 


Peter the Great ascended the throne in 
1689. Under the guise of Peter Mi- 
khailov, carpenter, the young Czar trav- 
cled to The Netherlands and England 
to learn how to build ships. In 1714, 
his fleet defeated the Swedes at Hango, 
thus opening through the Baltic a “Win- 
dow to the West” for his backward 
country 

Peter’s successors frittered away the 
fleet, but when Catherine the Great 
came to power in 1762, she began a 
massive rebuilding program. To find 
enough officers to command her new 
ships, Catherine collected foreign naval 
men almost as fast as she collected 
lovers. Among them was the American 
Revolutionary War hero, John Paul 
Jones, who, despite his bravery and gift 
for quick phrasemaking, had risen no 
higher than captain in the U.S. Navy 
In return for an admiral’s rank, Jones 
took command of a Russian sailing 
fleet composed of four battleships, eight 
frigates and assorted smaller craft that 
helped chase the Turks from the Black 
Sea. Unfortunately, his morals were 
nearly as bad as Catherine's, and rival 
admirals used a scandal about his de- 
flowering a young Russian girl to chase 
him out. 

Throughout the 19th century, Russia 
remained the world’s third largest na 
val power (after Britain and France), 
but it was a largely untested one. The 
testing came in the 1904-05 war with 
Japan. In the straits of Tsushima, the 
Japanese met a fleet of 37 Russian 
ships and sank or captured all but four 
of them. It was the last time the Rus- 
sians fought a naval engagement on 
the high seas. 

What was left of the navy became a 
hotbed of anti-czarist agitation. In 
1917, the guns of the cruiser Aurora 
fired a blank salvo at the Winter Pal- 
ace in Petrograd and started the Oc- 
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tober Revolution. At first, sailors were 
the new Soviet government's most trust 
ed fighters, but Lenin managed to alien 
ate them. He put in charge of the navy 
a commissar who was, of all things, a 
woman, named Larisa Reisner-Raskol 
nikova, and refused to allow the sailors 
to organize their own. self-ruling local 
governments, As a result, the Baltic 
Fleet suddenly mutinied in 1921. Lenin 
crushed the revolt, but he never for 
gave the navy. He demoted it to the 
inglorious position ol “naval forces ol 
the Red Army” and decreed a new strat 
egy that called for only a defensive 
fleet whose main weaponry would be 
submarines 

By 1932, the U.S.S.R. had some 25 
subs, but Lenin’s successor, Stalin, was 
dissatisfied with such an invisible fleet 
In the mid-1930s, he reinstated the navy 
as an independent service and started 
building a huge surface fleet. The Ger 
mans captured the partly finished hulks 
when they swept into Russia in 1941 
Thus the mission of defending the Red 
Army’s coastal flanks fell to the Soviet 
navy’s ragtag fleet. Most seagoing men 
would have chafed at such a coastline 
assignment, but a young captain named 
Sergei Gorshkov welcomed it as an op 
portunity 

Youngest Admiral. Born in the 
Ukraine, Gorshkov joined the navy 
when he was 17, and graduated from 
Leningrad’s Frunze Academy, the Rus 
sian equivalent of Annapolis, four years 
later, When war broke out, he was the 
commander of a handful of antiquated 
cruisers and assorted small craft in the 
Black Sea. As the German invaders 
rushed toward the oilfields of the Cau 
casus, Gorshkov became expert at am 
phibious operations, plucking trapped 
Soviet troops from the Crimean coasts 
and landing them farther eastward to 
fight again. 


- 

During those years. Gorshkov also 
formed the attachment for heavily 
armed small craft that is reflected to 
day in the Soviet navy’s emphasis on 
Komar and Osa torpedo boats. He weld 
ed the turrets from T-34 tanks to motor- 
boats and formed a river fleet that 
harassed the Germans from Rostoy-on- 
Don to Vienna on the Danube. The 
young admiral impressed some Red 
Army oflicers who were fighting in the 
area. One was a major general named 
Leonid Brezhnev, another a lieutenant 
general named Nikita Khrushches 

Sitting Ducks. After the war, Stalin 
started building big warships again, but 
only 15 cruisers had been completed 
by the time he died in 1953. The new 
chief in the Kremlin had no sympathy 
for Stalin’s plans, Nikita Khrushchev 
fired Stalin’s navy chief, Admiral Kuz 
netsov, and brought in Gorshkov, who 
by then was naval chief of staff 

The assignment turned out to be a bit- 
ter one. Khrushchev believed that mis- 
siles had made surface ships “sitting 
ducks.” He derided cruisers as “fit only 
for traveling on state visits,” and 
scrapped four that were sull under con- 
struction. He even passed the word to 
the admirals to stay away from the 
round of receptions and parties during 
the 1956 air force day celebrations. 
Spotting four soldiers rowing a boat 
on a Moscow pond, Khrushchev joked 
to one of his American guests: “There 
is our navy!” He went as far as to con 
template disbanding the navy and trans- 
ferring its missile-firing submarines to 
a new unified missile command 

As a party member since 1942, 
Gorshkov knew better than to openly 
oppose Khrushchev. But as a skilled pol- 
itician himself, he knew well how to 
stall, He subtly resisted the missile en- 
thusiasts in the Kremlin, kept alive the 
concept of surface ships. Then Khru 
shchev decided to put missiles in Cas- 
tro’s. Cuba—and the whole game 
changed. The humiliation of their back 
down under the guns of the U.S, Navy 





JOHN PAUL JONES 
Catherine knew the way. 
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impressed on the Soviet leaders the 
value of naval power. Shortly after the 
crisis, Khrushchev sent an order to the 
admiral: Create a surface fleet 

Gorshkov’s own status reflects the 
navy’s elevation to a place of impor- 
tance. His fleet ranks in the top troika 
of Russian weaponry, alongside the 
ICBM command, a separate service in 
the Soviet setup, and the air force strate- 
gic bombers. In the chain of command, 
Gorshkov reports directly to the De 
fense Ministry. He was elected to the 
Central Committee in 1961, became a 
Hero of the Soviet Union in 1965 and 
was promoted last year to the exalted 
five-star rank of Admiral of the Fleet 
of the Soviet Union, only the third to 
get that honor in the history of the Sovi- 
et navy. 

As befits his rank, he is chauffeured 
each morning from his spacious Mos- 
cow apartment to the Defense Ministry 
in Arbatskaya Square. Gorshkov  sel- 
dom entertains and rarely appears at 
diplomatic functions. Married, he often 
spends weekends with his wife at their 
government-supplied dacha near Mos- 
cow. Like most high-ranking Soviet of- 
ficers, he is withdrawn even from his 
personal staff, spent most of the time 
that he was not traveling about in In- 
dia alone in his bedroom. 

Czarist Traditions. Peter the Great 
would probably feel more at home in 
the Soviet navy than Lenin or Trotsky- 
Aside from the fact that nearly all of- 
ficers are party members and that each 
ship has a political officer who gives 
daily indoctrination lectures for every- 
one, navy life reflects the traditions of 
the czars more than those of the com- 
missars. Discipline is extremely rigid, 
and the gap between officers and men 
is far greater than in the U.S. or Brit- 
ish navy. The officers’ quarters are far 
more spacious, their food far tastier, 
their dining rooms more elegant, their 
uniforms much fancier. The disparity 
in pay between officers and men is 
right out of the times that drove Karl 
Marx to write Das Kapital; a first-term 
scaman earns $5 a month, a lieutenant 
earns 100 times more, and a rear ad 
miral 400 times that much. There is an 
additional discrimination that probably 
is due to the Soviet Union's problem 
with alcoholism. While officers may tp- 
ple in moderation onshore—and_ those 
of the Black Sea Fleet may even enjoy 
white wine at meals—Soviet sailors are 
forbidden at all times to drink on et 
ther land or sea. From all indications, 
the order is surprisingly well obeyed. 

Russia's seamen—nearly all are draft- 
ees who serve for three years—nonethe 
less live better than many factory work 
ers. The food is plentiful, and the crew 
quarters are relatively comfortable and 
clean. The ships have air conditioning, 
well-stocked libraries, TV sets for recep- 
tion in ports and coastal areas and 
movies twice a week. Sailors organize 
singing and music groups, play dom- 
inoes and chess and, at every opportuni- 
ty, sunbathe on deck in what U.S. 
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Navymen call the “Soviet uniform"— 
white jockey shorts. 

Unlike their Western counterparts, 
the Soviet sailors are not allowed to 
let off steam in foreign ports, They go 
ashore only in groups escorted by a 


petty officer, take in local museums, 
points of historical interest, and win- 
dow-shop. They buy few souvenirs, 


avoid bars and prostitutes and never 
tip. Usually they return to their ships 
by nightfall. In the ports along the Medi- 
terranean where the Soviet fleet has 
displaced the Western ones, hawkers 
and whores are dismayed by the spar- 
tan conduct and serious demeanor of 
the Russian sailors. 

Harassment Policy. The Soviet 
navy’s 465,000 men are also deadly se- 
rious about their chief task: a potential- 
ly lethal game of espionage and tag. 
Gorshkov’'s fleet has expanded its activi- 
ty on the seas by three hundredfold in 
the last ten years, and much of its ef- 


Soviet behavior at sea is becoming in 
creasingly cocky. From the Mediter- 
ranean to the Sea of Japan, Soviet 
destroyers and trawlers boldly maneuver 
into the midst of formations of U.S 
ships. Frequently, the intruders suddenly 
cut across the bow of an American 
ship to test the skill and technique of 
the helmsmen. The Russians also try to 
ruin maneuvers between the U.S. and 
its allies. In the Sea of Japan last year, 
Soviet warships scraped the U.S. de 
stroyer Walker twice in an obvious at- 
tempt to break up a joint antisub ex- 
ercise between U.S. and Japanese fleets 
“Seafaring nations for centuries have al 
lowed ships to proceed peacefully on 
the high seas,” says Vice Admiral Wil- 
liam I. Martin, commander of the U.S. 
Sixth Fleet. “This is quite new—to 
barge in on a formation.” 

Carrier v. Bomber. Because the Rus- 
sians consider the U.S.’s seaborne air- 
power to be a major threat in case of 
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SOVIET NUCLEAR SUB ALONGSIDE TENDER & TANKER IN NORTH ATLANTIC 
Listening for the signature amid all the crackles, clucks and grunts. 


fort is devoted to a determined policy 
of harassment, probing and provocation. 
Across the oceans of the world, the 
light-grey-hulled Soviet warships are 
watching, trailing and sometimes crowd- 
ing the ships of the Western fleets, 
especially those of the U.S, Navy 

Soviet warships and electronic intelli- 
gence trawlers stalk U.S., British and 
other Western fleets far from the shores 
of the Soviet Union, Soviet subs and 
destroyers shadow the U.S. carriers in 
the Mediterranean, keeping a watch off- 
shore when the carriers go into port 
and taking up the chase again when 
they come out. A fleet of espionage 
ships keeps watch off U.S. Polaris sub 
marine bases at such places as Holy 
Loch in Scotland, Rota in Spain and 
Charleston, S.C. Other snoopers sit off 
Seattle, New England, and Cape Ken 
nedy, where the Soviets monitor the 
U.S. space shots. 





all-out war, one of their favorite tricks 
is to harass and probe U.S. carriers. So- 
viet destroyers and trawlers try to break 
a carrier's screen of protective smaller 
ships in order to force the flattop to 
change course while launching or land- 
ing aircraft and thus maybe dump a 
few planes into the sea. In the air, bomb- 
ers of the Soviet navy's 750-plane, land- 
based air force continually test to see 
how close they can approach U.S. car- 
riers before they are detected by radar 
and intercepted by the carrier's own 
planes. Their aim is to avoid being 
caught until they have got within 100 
miles of the carrier. Reason: from that 
range, the Russians would have a good 
chance of scoring a hit with their air- 
to-ship missiles before the carrier could 
scramble fighters to shoot down their 
bombers. 

The U.S. Navy has become increas- 
ingly watchful and wary of the Soviet 
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navy. To keep track of its movements, 
U.S. reconnaissance planes overfly So- 
viet warships at sea at least once daily 
and sometimes more often In areas near 
the U.S. coasts and Viet Nam. U.S. 
planners plot the course of every So- 
viet ship in the Pacific on a huge map 
in the war room of the U.S. Pacific 
Fleet headquarters in Hawaii; the U.S.'s 
Atlantic and Mediterranean fleets keep 
similar grids on the location of Red war- 
ships. As a precautionary measure, U.S. 
carriers keep a so-called Air Cap of 
three or four fighters in the air at all 
times whenever they sail within range 
of Soviet navy bombers. The Air Cap 
mission is to intercept the Soviets at 
least 200 miles out and to “escort” the 
Russians as they fly over the U.S. task 
force. 

Search for Scars. The most danger- 
ous game of all takes place beneath the 
seas. For the U.S., the game involves 


Soviet subs with uncanny accuracy 
throughout most of the world’s waters. 

Sub Hunting. A sonar operator needs 
a highly trained ear to sort out the 
sounds of the sea, Apart from a sub’s 
noises, the sea is full of other sounds, 
a syncopated symphony of crackling 
shrimp, clucking sea robins and grunt- 
ing whales; there is even the engine- 
like throb of an unknown sea animal 
that Navymen call the “130-r.p.h. fish.” 
Once the various sounds have been sort- 
ed out, the American sub hunters flash 
the details of the sub’s signature to a 
Navy base in the U.S., where a com- 
puter has memorized the signatures of 
the vast majority of the Soviet subma- 
rines. Within seconds, the computer 
flashes back the name and description 
of the sub, 

On some occasions, the U.S. hunters 
pounce on the Soviet sub in what the 
Navy euphemistically calls “informal 





MORNING CALISTHENICS ON A SOVIET CRUISER 
Disparity right out of Das Kapital. 


chiefly the detection and tracking down 
of Soviet subs. For the Russians, it is 
largely a matter of attempting to clude 
the American searchers. 

As they pass through the ocean 
depths, submarines invariably give off 
“scars”—traces of heat and turbulence 
caused by the ship’s passage through 
the waters. The U.S. employs  ultra- 
sensitive infra-red devices in satellites 
and planes to look down into the oceans 
and detect the scars. Submarines also 
give off what Navymen call “an elec- 
tronic signature” that, like a human 
fingerprint, is unique. The signature is 
the sum total of the sub’s sounds—the 
beat of its screw, thump of its pumps, 
rustle of its wake. To detect those sig- 
natures, the U.S, uses a variety of acute 
listening devices, including two net- 
works of sonar cables, called Caesar 
and Sosus, that are placed in the ocean 
depths in areas frequented by Soviet 
subs. U.S. planes, destroyers and hunt- 
er-killer subs also use sonar devices to 
trace Soviet subs. Through such sys- 
tems, the U.S. Navy is able to track 
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exercises.” The object of the chase is 
to give the Soviet submarines a healthy 
respect for the capabilities of the U.S. 
Navy's ASW (Antisubmarine Warfare) 
forces. In a duel reminiscent of the fic- 
tional shoot-out in The Bedford In- 
cident, a U.S. destroyer locks on the 
enemy boat and tracks his every move. 
Sometimes, to impress on the Soviets 
the futility of their plight, an American 
skipper will play The Volga Boatmen 
over and over again on his destroyer’s 
underwater sound system until the ears 
of the Russian sonar operator are 
numbed by the noise and the Soviet 
sub is finally forced to surface. 

The Russians lag well behind the 
U.S. in submarine warfare. One reason 
is that their ships are slower (about 25 
knots submerged), make more noise and 
cannot dive so deeply as U.S. subs, 
and are thus easier to detect. But the So- 
viets are continually trying to improve. 
They are using their big hydrographic 
fleet to learn more about the sea en- 
vironment and to find hiding places in 
the canyons of the ocean for future gen- 


erations of deep-divin® submarines. The 
U.S. Navy tries to keep up with even 
the most minor changes in the develop- 
ment and deployment of Soviet subs. 
One reason that Pueblo was cruising 
off Wonsan was to check on a report 
that, because of ice in Vladivostok, the 
Soviets had temporarily switched thei 
Pacific sub base to Wonsan and the 
nearby island of Mayang-Do. The U.S. 
is also equipping its nuclear submarines 
with silent pumps and heat-dispersal sys- 
tems so that the Soviets will not be 
able to use infra-red detection systems 
to locate the scars of American subs. 

Soviet Sixth Fleet. One reason the 
Soviets watch the U.S. Navy so close- 
ly is that they learn so much from it. 
As perceptive students of naval war- 
fare, Gorshkov and his admirals were 
impressed with the performance of the 
U.S. Navy in World War II. When 
they began to build their own navy, 
they consciously patterned much of it 
on the successful American model. So- 
viet admirals even refer to their new 
Mediterranean flotilla as “our Sixth 
Fleet.” 

The Soviets have a long way to go be- 
fore they catch up with their American 
teachers. They lag far behind in per 
haps the most important aspect of all: 
combat experience, Many Western ex- 
perts refuse to rate the Soviet navy as 
a truly eflicient seapower until its untest- 
ed officers have been called upon to 
handle their complicated modern weap- 
onry under combat conditions. Nor have 
the Russians yet mastered the sophis- 
ticated technique of refueling and re- 
plenishing their ships while under way, 
as U.S. ships do, Thus, they must spend 
great amounts of time in sheltered an- 
chorages where they would be easy tar- 
gets in time of war. Because their navy 
has no large attack carriers, Soviet war- 
ships lack air coverage when they ven- 
ture away from their own shores, even 
though Gorshkov himself has conceded 
that no fleet can fight successfully on 
the high seas without air protection, 

American Response. Such drawbacks 
are unlikely to deter the Soviet Union 
from placing increasing emphasis on 
seapower. Moscow not only relishes the 
new global reach that Admiral Gorsh- 
kov's navy has finally brought it, but it 
also views as an ideal opportunity the 
chance to capitalize on the U.S.’s preoc- 
cupation with Viet Nam and Britain's 
hasty withdrawal from East of Suez, 
seeking to impose its own presence 
where Western influence is diminishing. 

The West, and especially the U.S., 
has no alternative but to accept the So- 
viet challenge on the seas, because the 
welfare of the U.S.—and of the entire 
free world—is so solidly tied to the sea 
and to the untrammeled flow of trade. 
It would be a historic error if a nation 
as powerful as the U.S. allowed a cri- 
sis elsewhere, no matter how trouble- 
some, to distract it from its determi- 
nation to retain the mastery of the sea 
that Admiral Gorshkov is so anxious 
to wrest from it. 
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Mercury’s got it. 
European elegance with an American Cougar wrapped around it. 
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Biography of a brogue. 


If it can be drunk, the chances 

are the Irish make it better. 

Irish ale and stout and Irish 

Whiskey and even the rich Irish 
cream are all justly famous. 

And the talent travels. 

One of France’s all-time classic 
cognacs, for example, bears the fine 
old Irish name, “Hennessy;’ and = a 
not by chance. 

And the label on a wonderfully soft 
and silken French red wine reads 
9 “Haut Brion,’ which is French 


for Gaelic: “O'Brian?” 
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And over 100 years ago, Henry McKenna 
went from County Derry to Fairfield, 
Kentucky. From that day to this, the 
supply of Henry McKenna’s remarkable 
Kentucky table whiskey has never 
equalled demand. 

Only an Irishman could love 
whiskey enough to take this much 
care making it. 

Henry McKenna’s elegant 
table whiskey is not available 
everywhere, nor is it cheap. 

But it is worth seeking out. 





Henry MCKenna 


Remarkable Kentucky table whiskey. 
The bourbon with a brogue. 





THE WAR 


Bracing for More 

Ever since the Communists launched 
their general offensive three weeks ago, 
allied commanders in South Viet Nam 
have been poised for another onslaught. 
Encircling the U.S. Marine base at Khe 
Sanh and massed around Saigon and 
other cities, enemy forces seemed to be 
missing Opportunities to strike a second 
blow while the country was still strug- 
gling to recover from the initial at- 
tacks. As the days slipped by, the wait 
ing created an unreal aura of suspense. 
Then last week the Communists hit 
again with a synchronized series of 
widespread mortar and rocket attacks. 
But, without strong supporting infantry 
assaults by week’s end, their latest move 
did not seem to amount to the full- 
scale second wave. 

Nonetheless, as enemy shells fell on 
Saigon and at least 25 other places as 
far south as Soc Trang in the Mekong 
Delta and as far north as Phu Bai on 
the coastal plains of I Corps, there was 
considerable concern in Saigon and 
Washington. Intelligence officers were 
all too aware that, despite the doubtless 
inflated allied claims of 33,000 Com- 
munists killed carlier, Hanoi’s General 
Vo Nguyen Giap still has at his dis- 
posal in South Viet Nam about 90,000 
or so fresh troops that were not commit- 
ted in the first round. 

When the Communist shellfire began 
hitting Saigon in the middle of the 
night, U.S. Ambassador Ellsworth 
Bunker was whisked from his villa to a 
secure haven for the second time in 
three weeks. So was President Nguyen 
Van Thieu, as fears spread of Viet 
Cong again rampaging through Saigon 
Six 82-mm. mortar rounds exploded 
outside the U.S.’s “Pentagon East” 
headquarters, where General William 
C. Westmoreland was sleeping. The 
commander was not hurt, but shell frag- 
ments wounded four sentries. 

At adjacent Tan Son Nhut airbase, 
mortars and rockets damaged planes 
and set fire to the base chapel; other air- 
craft were reported hit at nearby Bien 
Hoa. Fires also flared around the U.S. 
Army in Viet Nam (USARV) headquar- 
ters at suburban Long Binh. Though 
the initial damage was light, no one 
could be sure that the Communist at 
tack was not a softening-up prelude to 
another major drive. Compared with 
the brutal onslaught of the Ter of 
fensive. however, last weekend's thrusts 
seemed mild. 





Grappling for Normalcy 


Giap’s new barrages came while 
South Viet Nam was grappling to re- 
gain a measure of normalcy amid the 
death and devastation from the first at- 
tacks on 35 population centers. Though 
some fighting still went on in Saigon’s 
environs and even heightened in the 
old imperial capital of Hué, the roar 
and whine of bombs and bullets had 
faded from most other cities before 
last week's assault. As the toll of the 
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first attack continued to rise day by 
day—nearly 4,000 civilians dead and 
another 337,000 made homeless—the 
allies stepped up relief and rehabilitation 
efforts while waiting for General Giap’s 
next move. 

Crowded Streets. Continuing skir- 
mishes in the capital failed to root out 
stubborn—and embarrassing—pockets 
of Viet Cong guerrillas holed up in the 
honeycomb hovels and alleys of the Chi- 
nese quarter of Cholon. But Communist 
resistance had slackened to the point 
where Saigon resumed relatively rou- 
tine patterns. Nightmarish traffic again 
snarled streets nearly empty for two 
weeks, and patrolling soldiers no long- 
er had the wary, Gary Cooper glint in 
their eyes. 

An estimated 200 V.C. commandos 
held out in Cholon and near the Phu 





fighting to recapture the former royal 
enclosure, once known as “the For- 
bidden City.” 

Their heavily entrenched quarry— 
some 500 regulars of the 6th NVA Reg- 
iment and Viet Cong units—seemed al- 
most as much hunter as prey because 
of its formidable position. With their 
backs to the river at the Citadel's south- 
ern end, the Communists fought from 
ramparts and arches protected by mas- 
sive stone walls more than eight feet 
thick. Because of the Citadel's symbol- 
ic value to the Vietnamese, the allies 
first tried to retake it without the fire- 
power punch of artillery and air strikes, 
but the dug-in Communists repelled 
wave after wave of assaults 

Rocky Debris. Finally, all restrictions 
were lifted last week, and jet fighter- 
bombers, artillery and naval gunfire 


ar 





SOUTH VIETNAMESE RANGERS MOVING AGAINST VIET CONG IN SAIGON 
All too aware that Giap has 90,000 fresh troops on command. 


Tho race track, apparently mixing with 
civilians to avoid detection, Allied mop- 
ping up around Saigon may have yield- 
ed an important catch. The government 
professed “80% certainty” that one en- 
emy body found was that of North 
Vietnamese Major General Tran Do, 
48, political chief and second deputy 
commander of the Liberation Army. A 
final fingerprint check was awaited to 
determine if it really was Do 

Tattered Treasures. Writhing in the 
agony of prolonged battle, once-lovely 
Hué remained the only city in South 
Viet Nam where the V.C. flag still flew 
Ten days of bitter street fighting cleared 
—at least temporarily—the modern resi- 
dential section south of the Perfume 
River, but the battle raged with full 
fury in the rubble-strewn Citadel, the 
early 19th century imperial fortress that 
holds much of Viet Nam's architectural 
and cultural treasure. As thousands of 
refugees huddled under a grey pall from 
countless fires, 1,000 U.S. Marines 
crossed the river to help the 2,500 South 
Vietnamese infantrymen and Marines 


began slowly shattering the walled com- 
plex into rocky debris. Even so, prog- 
ress could be made only yard by bloody 
yard, “It’s just like Iwo Jima,” said Ma- 
rine Captain Myron Harrington, 29. The 
Communists were using Hue’s under- 
ground sewers to infiltrate behind al- 
lied lines, and those making a stand in 
the Citadel still held some hope for rein- 
forcement or escape via the river. But 
they showed no signs of fleeing. In 
fact, renewed fighting flared in Hue’s 
southern section at week's end, when 
some 700 enemy troops suddenly ap- 
peared in an area thought secure. How 
they got there was a mystery, since al- 
lied officers had declared the city 
sealed off 


Waiting for the Thrust 


Khe Sanh, the imperiled northern po- 
sition where some 6,000 U.S. Marines 
are surrounded by 40,000 NVA regu- 
lars, waited wearily through another 
week for what General Westmoreland 
still believes will be the largest battle 
of the war. Though the big enemy push 
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failed to materialize on several predict- 
ed dates, the massed Communists were 
indeed closing in. “I see no reason to be- 
lieve that theyll stop now,” said Khe 
Sanh’s commander, Colonel David E 
Lownds, 47. With new NVA _ bunkers 
spotted only 300 yards from Marine 
lines, corpsmen with stethoscopes knelt 
on Khe Sanh’s red clay to see if the 
enemy had tunneled underneath, as oc 
curred around Dienbienphu. So far, 
they have heard nothing suspicious 

Trying to discourage an all-out at- 
tack, U.S. warplanes pummeled the 
foggy hills around Khe Sanh in the 
most concentrated bombing campaign 
of the war. More than 7,500 fighter 
bomber sorties and 100 B-52 strikes 
have unloaded at least 120 million 
pounds of bombs around the besieged 
bases in the past three weeks—more ex- 
plosive force than the two A-bombs 
dropped on Japan. They triggered more 
than 2,000 secondary explosions, signi- 
fying direct hits on ammunition or fuel 
dumps, But North Vietnamese artillery, 
mortars and rockets still peppered Khe 
Sanh at a rate of at least 100 rounds 
daily, killing an average this month of 
two Marines a day and wounding many 
others 

Mortar Bait. For the surrounded Ma 
rines at Khe Sanh, life is dreary days 
of digging deeper in their trenches and 
bunkers, ducking incoming fire, and 
cleaning and recleaning the M-16 rifles 
they expect to use against the NVA's 
304th and 325-C Divisions. “Mortar 
bait!” they scream as big transports lum- 
ber onto the metal runway. Then they 
dart into bunkers, knowing that the 
planes usually attract “incoming.” The 
Marines just sit and wait to be at- 
tacked, primarily because seeking out 
the enemy could cost more lives and ca- 
sualty-consciousness has been drummed 
into every commander. The fact that 
they do not patrol means that Khe 
Sanh’s original purpose—to interdict 
enemy infiltration—has been aban- 





doned. As the tension builds, Marines 
manning the misty perimeter, their eyes 
wet with straining, sometimes begin to 
imagine phantom attackers coming 
through the gathering dusk 

Whether the NVA masses will ever at- 
tack Khe Sanh became a matter of 
growing doubt and deepening divisions 
Some ranking officers wondered if the 
enemy buildup there was only a diver- 
sion for the urban offensive further 
south or for a bypass thrust at Quang 
Tri or Danang. There was also a dawn 
ing realization that, for all President 
Johnson's warning against another Dien 
bienphu, Khe Sanh could be overrun 
by overwhelming human-wave attacks 
A top U.S. general in Saigon reckoned 
that the base could be taken by 25,000 
men in concerted assaults, “but a hell 
of a lot of them would stay on the 
wire.” 

At week’s end General Giap was 
still pondering that price—and perhaps 
plotting new surprises. To preclude one 
such possibility, intelligence _ officers 
spread the warning among U.S. bases 
that North Vietnamese MIG-2Ils may 
strike Khe Sanh or other places in I 
Corps and that Hanoi might even try 
to send its handful of Russian IL-28 
jet bombers as far south as Saigon. 
For several months, Giap is known to 
have been considering the use of war 
planes in the south. Despite the huge 
array of U.S. radar, missiles and in- 
terceptors stationed to defeat any such 
attempt, the experts feel that suicide 
missions or low-flying intruders might 
just succeed in dropping their bombs 


By Book & Bullet 


That picture is lodged in people's 
memories. Taken during the recent 
Communist assault on Viet Nam's cities, 
it showed Brigadier General Nguyen 
Ngoc Loan, 37, chief of South Viet 
Nam's 75,000-man national police force 
cold-bloodedly executing a guerrilla sus- 
pect—a thin, frightened, but stubborn- 





U.S. SOLDIER MARCHING HOODED VIET CONG CAPTIVES TO INTERROGATOR 
In this struggle, the exceptions are the rule. 
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looking man ineplaid shirt and pants 
who had been seized by soldiers in a 
Saigon street. In no mood to ask ques- 
tions, the spindly general whipped out 
his snub-nosed .38 revolver and word- 
lessly blew the suspect’s brains out 
“Many Americans have died recently,” 
Loan told TV newsmen later. “So have 
many of my best friends. Buddha will 
understand—do you?” 

Loan’s act caused little stir in Sai- 
gon, where for two years the general 
has waged a ruthless, successful cam 
paign against street terrorists. His fel- 
low student in pilot-school days and 
longtime sponsor in government, Vice 
President Nguyen Cao Ky, dismissed 
the incident with little more than a 
shrug. But the execution aroused sharp 
world opinion, and raised a question 
that has concerned the U.S. since it 
took on the Viet Cong: How should pris- 
oners in a guerrilla war be treated? 

The question is even more relevant 
now, since more than 5,500 suspected 
Communists were captured during the 
Tet offensive. In previous modern wars, 
the rare soldier caught out of uniform 
could expect to be shot as a spy; the Ge- 
neva Convention of 1949 in effect de 
nies prisoner-of-war status to spies. It 
allows soldiers captured out of uniform 
to qualify for P.W. privileges if they 1) 
carried arms “openly” or 2) fought “in 
accordance with the laws and customs 
of war.” But in Viet Nam, what is a uni- 
form? The Viet Cong dress in the black 
pajamas of the country peasantry or in 
ordinary street clothing, like Loan’s vic 
tim, and wear red armbands or other 
identifying badges only in combat. And 
what, in Viet Nam, are the laws and cus- 
toms of war? 

Supplying Icebreakers. Foreseeing 
that few field soldiers would be able to 
judge those matters, the Pentagon in 
1966 broadened P.W. status to include 
all captives, taken in or out of combat, 
in or out of uniform, with three excep 
tions: terrorists, saboteurs and spies 
U.S. troops are now issued individual 
instruction cards spelling out how to 
treat prisoners (they “must be protect- 
ed against violence”) and even provid- 
ing such icebreakers in Vietnamese as 
“Lay down your gun” (“Buong sung 
xuong”). After questioning, the prison 
ers are supposed to be turned over to 
the South Vietnamese for detention 

Even that formula leaves a large 
group of potential captives unaccounted 
for. By previous rules of war, terrorists 
were regarded as the exception; in Viet 
Nam, they are the rule, waging a wide- 
spread, vicious Campaign against a Ci 
vilian population, Thus they unquestion 
ably forfeit P.W. status if captured 
But what, short of an instant firing line, 
is to be their fate? The U.S. has decid- 
ed that to be certified as a terrorist, a 
suspect must appear before an officer's 
tribunal (including one military lawyer). 
Then and only then can he be handed 
over to the South Vietnamese for ci- 
vilian criminal trial. South Vietnamese 
government orders parallel U.S. policy 
and specifically forbids summary punish- 
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ment. These can be followed to the 
letter after a light battle, but often fall 
by the wayside after a fierce one 

Still, captives are increasingly treat- 
ed by the book rather than the bullet 
Before channeling P.W.s to generally 
well-managed camps at Bien Hoa, Plei- 
ku, Danang or Can Tho, knowledgeable 
U.S. and Vietnamese interpreters try 
to weed out terrorists for criminal trial 
In addition, the South Vietnamese gov 
ernment 1s forming a military commis- 
sion to handle the classification of pris- 
and a military court to hear 
national-security cases 


oners 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 
A Fishhook Hypothesis? 


Hardly anyone talks about the dom 
ino theory any more. Would 
lieve the fishhook hypothesis? 

On the geographical fishhook formed 
by North and South Viet Nam, the 
neighboring countries of Southeast Asia 
keenly feel each tug and convulsion of 
the Vietnamese war. Increasingly, many 
of them consider their future to be 
linked directly to the war. “The even- 
tual fate of South and Southeast Asia,” 
Singapore's Prime Minister Lee Kuan 
Yew week, “depends more 
and more on the decisions of America, 
China and Russia than on the decisions 
of the nations of the area.” Even as 
Lee spoke, new troubles plagued Viet 
Nam's neighbors—and prompted their 
leaders to speak out in warning 
> In Laos, the major staging area for 


you be- 


said last 


Communist forces moving into South 
Viet Nam, at least 2,500 North Viet- 
namese and Pathet Lao troops have 


surrounded the southern provincial capi 
tal, Saravane. The city is important 
because it sits astride Route 23, a main 
feeder to the Ho Chi Minh Trail, and 
commands the whole southern region 
Last week an outnumbered royalist 
force of 1,000 managed to turn back at- 
tacks on two outposts defending it, but 
lost a third. “Some say the fighting in 
Laos is a forgotten war,” said Brigadier 
General Oudone Sananikone, the Roy- 
al Army chief of staff, “but how can 
we forget what's going on? We have a 
foreign invasion of some 40,000 North 
Vietnamese.” Control of Saravane 
would give the Communists additional 
routes into South Viet Nam 

> In Cambodia, volatile Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk declared “civil war” on 
local Viet Minh and Communist infiltra- 
tors from Thailand, who are raising 
havoc in Battambang province, and ac- 
cused the Communists of tying up with 
the subversive Thai Patriotic Front to 
cause trouble. Normally a soft-pedaler 


of anti-Communist alarm, Sihanouk 
finally seems to have. recognized the 
root of much of his trouble—at least 


until he changes his mind again. Al 
ready ged by North Vietnamese 
troops who use his country as sanctuary, 
he now faces a second Communist 
threat. The Prince attacked the “global 
strategy of Asian Communism,” cry 
ing: “We are being driven into war.’ 
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UPADHYAYA FUNERAL IN NEW DELHI 
One of the few success stories in a bitterly divisive political life. 


Ruefully admitting that his soldiers “are 
not doing so well” against the guerril- 
las, he ordered reinforcements sent to 
the besieged province 

> In Thailand, where a Communist tn- 
surgency is raging in the northeast, new 
trouble came from rebel Meo tribes 
men in the remote hills of northwest- 
ern Nan province. Though only 100 to 
200 strong, the Communist-led_tribes- 
men have consistently bushwacked gov- 
ernment patrols, killing more than 30 
men. Last week in nearby Chiang Ral 
province, another Meo band shot down 
a government helicopter. The increased 
guerrilla activity may provide the pow 
er holder in Thailand’s military regime, 
General Praphas Charusathien, with an 
excuse for postponing elections due this 
fall. Ordering Thai newspapers to print 
the grisliest photographs taken during 
the Tet offensive in Viet Nam, Praphas 
asked: “Is it not better for us to safe- 
guard a normal situation than for these 
pictures to become facts in our own 
country?” 

> In Malaysia and Singapore, which 
will lose 10,000 and 30,000 British 
troops respectively in Britain's pull-out 
from the Far East by 1971, there was 
anxious casting about for protective new 
alliances. So far, the only things that 
unite the onetime federation partners 
are joint air defenses built by Britain 
and a common fear of Indonesia, de- 
spite its friendlier attitude under Gen- 
eral Suharto. Malaysia’s Prime Minister 
Tunku Abdul Rahman last week de- 
clared that the “Saigon situation” has 
made the question of mutual defense ur- 
gent, and Singapore Prime Minister Lee 
Kuan Yew has called elections to gain 
momentum for his ambitious defense 
plans. Soon, leaders of both nations 
will meet with Britain, Australia and 
New Zealand to discuss the drawing 
up of a broad—though limited—five 
power treaty, which no doubt would be 
of interest to other nations in jittery 
Southeast Asia too 


INDIA 


Growing Tensions 

As the train puffed out of tiny Jaun 
pur, southeast of New Delhi, Deen 
dayal Upadhyaya waved cheerily to his 
supporters. A few hours later, some 40 
miles from Jaunpur, the 50-year-old 
president of India’s second largest po 


litical party—the Jana Sangh—was 
found dead by the side of the tracks 
with a crushed skull and fractures of 


eight ribs, an ankle and an arm. Authori- 
ties said that Upadhyaya may have fall- 
en from the train, but the Jana Sangh 
party called his death “a politically moti 
vated, cold-blooded murder.” 

No matter how Upadhyaya died, the 
case pointed up the growing tensions be 
tween the Jana Sangh party and its 
opponents, In India’s bitterly divisive 
political life, the Jana Sangh is one of 
the few Organized 17 
years ago by the remnants of a mil 
itant pro-Hindu party that had been 
outlawed, the Jana Sangh started out 
as an archconservative, urban-based or 
ganization, Over the 
ship turned more moderate and began 
wooing voters in the countryside and 
in non-Hindu states of the south. In an 
Indians of all lan 


success stories 


years, the leader 


attempt to win over 
guage communities, the even 
toned down its longtime demand that 
knowledge of Hindi be made a pri 
mary qualification for government jobs 

Helped along by the country’s des 
perate food shortages, a stagnant econo- 
my and growing unrest, the Jana Sangh 
sharply attacked Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi's socialist-minded Congress Par- 


party 


ty. It demanded better economic plan 
free enterprise to attract 
line 


ning, foreign 
investment, a against Pak 
istan and China, and the development 
bomb for India. Growing 
steadily, it won control of the city of 
Delhi domination of the 
tion coalitions in the two key states of 
Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. In 


harder 


of a nuclear 


and Opposi 
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CARTOONIST’S VIEW OF BRITISH RACIAL UNREST 
Newark is not so remote. 


last year’s national parliamentary elec- 
tions, the Jana Sangh rolled up 14 
million votes—second only to the rul- 
ing Congress Party's 59 million—and 
increased its parliamentary strength 
from 14 to 35 seats. 

To replace Upadhyaya, a longtime 
politician and one of the original found- 
ers of the Jana Sangh, party members 
met last week and picked another mod- 
erate of the same stripe: Atal Bihari 
Vajpayee, 41, an ex-newspaper editor 
who served as party leader in the low- 
er house of Parliament. After Upadhya- 
ya’s death, which was followed by an 
emotional funeral and ritual burning of 
the body in New Delhi, the new party 
leader will need all of his political skills 
to keep his party extremists in line, 


BRITAIN 


Rejection in the Promised Land 

Race is not an issue that is often 
raised in the British Parliament, the 
seat of government for Britain's 98% 
white population. Yet there it was last 
week. Tory M.P. Duncan Sandys, a for- 
mer Colonial Secretary, called for “im- 
mediate legislation to curtail the influx 
of immigrants into Britain.” Enoch Pow- 
ell, a onetime Tory Minister of Health, 
expressed the fear that Britain's simmer- 
ing race problem “will at the end of 
the century be similar in magnitude to 
that of the U.S.” 

Though Sandys and Powell are 
known as right-wingers, their feelings 
this time drew wide national support. 
Immigrants from the Commonwealth- 
mostly Pakistanis, Indians and West In- 
dians—are pouring into Britain in such 
large numbers that Britain's white 
population, including the large popu- 
lation of Irish immigrants, is both 
alarmed and seething with resentment. 
Warned the London Daily Mail: “The 
horrors of the riots in Newark and 
Detroit may seem remote, but all the 
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causes have already taken root here.” 

The majority of Britain’s 1,000,000 
Commonwealth immigrants entered the 
country legally. Half the members of 
East Africa’s 400,000-strong Asian com 
munity, for example, are entitled to 
British citizenship. Since Kenya has 
started discriminating against its Asian 
population, giving their jobs to Afri- 
cans and boycotting their shops, Asians 
are fleeing to Britain at a rate nearing 
3,000 a month. Immigrants from other 
Commonwealth countries came under 
the 1962 Immigrants Act, which intro 
duced a system of work permits and 
restricted the annual total of worker im- 
migrants to 8,500. 

Prop for Medicine. But many oth- 
ers, desperate to exchange the miser 
able living conditions in their own coun- 
tries for the relative luxury of English 
life, have entered illegally. Since the 
1962 Act also provides free entry for 
the dependents of work-permit holders, 
false dependency claims have vastly 
boosted the annual inflow. Authorities 
believe that thousands of illegal im- 
migrants are flown to Belgium or France 
and then, in a lucrative people-smug- 
gling trade, ferried across the English 
Channel to deserted beaches (fare: 
$1,200 to $1,800). Between 1962 and 
1966, the annual immigrant inflow rose 
from 6,580 to 32,689. Last year, boost- 
ed by illegal entries, it topped 50,000. 

Unwelcome in the cradle of the Brit 
ish Commonwealth, where Asians and 
Negroes are all labeled as “colored im- 
migrants” by a largely distrustful white 
population, the immigrants have turned 
to their own kind, formed large col- 
ored communities across England’s Mid- 
lands and in London slums. Against 
the background of white resentment, 
the colored communities are growing 
restive. Last week 1,000 Pakistanis dem- 
onstrated in London against what they 
called the government’s failure to re- 
dress the grievances of the Pakistani 





community. Much 6f their bitterness is 
justified. Colored doctors and nurses 
are a mainstay of Britain’s nationalized 
medicine, and bus services throughout 
Britain would grind to a halt without 
colored crews, No matter. Home Sec 
retary James Callaghan, pressured by 
public opinion, told Parliament that the 
government will legislate against the 
loopholes in Britain's immigration laws 


MIDDLE EAST 


Israel Strikes Back 

Israel and Jordan became involved 
last week in the heaviest fighting since 
the cease-fire in June. In those eight 
months, the Israeli government had 
counted 91 separate incidents along the 
Jordanian border. Then the Jordanians 
suddenly stepped up the violence. Spo- 
radic artillery duels sent kibbutz dwell- 
ers in Galilee scurrying for cover and 
killed 17 Arabs in a refugee camp near 
the Allenby Bridge. Three mortar shells 
exploded in Jerusalem. Bazooka shells 
landed near the airport at Lydda. 

Coming as it did from Jordan, the 
country that had been most weakened 
by the June war, the latest round of 
provocations proved difficult for the Is- 
raelis to understand. “There is some- 
thing absurd in Jordan's approach,” De- 
fense Minister Moshe Dayan told the 
Knesset. “At times it behaves along the 
border as though we lost the war.” 

Seas of Flame. After a few days’ 
lull, the Israelis struck back. Answering 
an artillery barrage against two border 
kibbutzim, Israeli guns opened up along 
a 60-mile front extending from Jericho 
to the Sea of Galilee. Massed in ad- 
vance for the attack, howitzers, heavy 
mortars and tanks pounded Jordanian 
positions with merciless accuracy, The 
Arabs brought up reinforcements and 
pounded back, turning great patches of 
Israeli farm land into rolling seas of 
flame. Then the Israelis called out their 
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HUSSEIN VIEWING DAMAGE 
Lesson in cease-fire. 
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If you’re looking for a blast, or a 
belt, or a bomb, this isn’t it. 

A fine Scotch—like Ballantine’s— 
is a civilized drink. 

It doesn’t assault you. 

It comes over to your side. A bit 
of quiet comfort in the middle of 
a screaming world. 

No wonder the Scots invented it. 
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THAT AMERICAN 
FORGET HOW TO WRITE. | 


ON OR ON EES 





What's going on in American business today is 
ironic. If not catastrophic. 

The man who is hired to work with his hands in a 
factory has plenty of time to think because he is given 
automated tools to work with. 

Yet the man who is hired to work with his mind 
in an office has very little time to think because he is 
given manual tools to work with. 

A pencil, a typewriter and, if he's lucky, a secretary 
to help him. 

They aren’t enough. American business is in the 
throes of a paperwork explosion. It’s so real your eye- 
balls should be spinning at what it’s costing you. 


The Profit Squeeze 


In 1953 it cost $1.17 to get a business letter from 
one businessman's head to another businessman's 
hands. Today it costs $2.49. 

112.8% more. Per letter. 

In 1955 a secretary to handle these communica- 
tions cost $4,539 in salary and overhead. Today it's 
$6,396. At that rate, in 1975 she'll cost $9,018. 

That's right. $9,018. 

The Productivity Squeeze 

Secretaries today are producing usable words at 
basically the same rate secretaries were producing 
them 20 years ago. 

To put it another way. In 1975, 
you will be paying 1975 salaries for 
1945 productivity. 


The People Squeeze 
IBM Desk Top 
ind Cordless 
Dictation 

Units. Four 
times taster 


Between 1960 and 1965, the 
number of professional, technical 
and managerial people creating 
paperwork increased 22% over 
the number of people to do it. 


By 1975, this gap will have = se 


-“o7 dictating 


grown to>/ 
It is actually going to reach a secret 

point where no matter how much 

you're willing to pay in overtime, 

or for part-time help, and no mat- 

ter how much you're willing to lower your 

standards, youre not going to get the work out. 
We are running out of people to process paper. 


than writing it 
down and almost 
AS fast as 
gg 

°. toa 
ry 


Chaos Around The Corner? 


Not quite. Right today, one man using IBM dic- 
tation equipment can get four times as much thinking 
recorded as he can by writing it down with a pencil, 
and very nearly twice as much as he can by dictating 


to a highly skilled secretary. Without tying up the 
secretary's time while he’s doing it. 

And witha remarkable IBM magnetic tape typewrit- 
er,the MT/ST,asecretarycan get those thoughts out the 
door in final form, including your revisions, in half the 
time. (She can type at rough draft speed, type right over 
mistakes, then press a few buttons to get back a page 
of error-free final copy in two minutes—automatically.) 

Used systematically throughout an office, these 
two pieces of IBM equipment alone have increased 
people's productivity by 50%. 

Which means that at a time when paperwork is 
increasing faster than the number of people to do it, 
a company can handle the increase with the people 
who are available. 

And still be able to give the people who were hired 
to work with their minds more time to work with 
their minds. 

Call, don’t write (not at $2.49 a letter!) your IBM 
Office Products Division Representative. He’s ready 
to come in and talk in detail about your particular 
problems. And opportunities. 


Machines should work. People should think. 


OFFICE PRODUCTS DIVISION, 590 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y, 100 


The IBM Selectric" 


The typewriter that 
eliminates jamming i, 
and lets you change 


type faces in 


Typewriter 

















seconds 


OR elt were eee. 


The IBM MT/ST. Lets a secretary type at 
rough draft speed, type right over mistakes, 


press a few buttons, and then get back error- 
free final copy automatically. 
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air force. For nearly seven hours, squad- 
rons of jet fighter-bombers dumped 
rockets, phosphorus bombs and napalm 
on the East Bank. They destroyed a 
guerrilla base, damaged several towns, 
terrorized Arab refugee tent-camps and 
knocked out gun emplacements as far 
inland as Irbid, 20 miles away on Jor- 
dan’s arid central plateau. 

Finally, with much of his army again 
in ruins—and with Radio Amman 
broadcasting appeals for blood donors 
—Jordan’s King Hussein called it quits 
He asked the U.S. embassy in Amman 
for State Department help in arranging 
a cease-fire. Washington, which only 
the day before had authorized a re 
newal of arms shipments to Jordan, 
was glad to step in, and the Israelis 
quickly agreed to silence their guns 

Making a Point. Israel hoped, said 
Dayan, to “teach Jordan that a cease 
fire is a cease-fire and that it applied to 
both Israel and Jordan.” The Arab ter- 
rorist organizations, which have been 
responsible for starting most of the trou 
ble, announced from the safety of Da- 
mascus that they would continue their 
raids, but King Hussein got the Israeli 
message. In a broadcast over Radio 
Amman, he promised to try to keep 
the terrorists from using Jordan as a 
base. “As of today,” he said, “I shall 
not allow anyone to supply the enemy 
with pretexts and justifications for ag- 
gression.” Whether he could make his 
promise stick was another question 


LATIN AMERICA 


A Chance to Create 

The Organization of American States 
has long been a deeply troubled and 
largely ineffective body. At no time 
were its problems more visible than 
when the OAS’s 22 member nations set 
out last November to pick a new sec- 
retary-general to replace Uruguay's re- 
tiring José A. Mora. What seemed like 





ECUADOR’S PLAZA 
Finally settling on first choice. 
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a simple task dragged on through three 
months of petty politicking, bickering 
and name-calling. Last week, the OAS 
finally settled on the man that it should 
have chosen in the first place: Ecua- 
dors Galo Plaza Lasso, 62, one of 
Latin America’s most skilled and experi- 
enced diplomats 

The trouble began when U.S. Am 
bassador Sol M. Linowitz openly an- 
nounced that the U.S. supported Plaza, 
confident that Plaza had the votes 
wrapped up in the OAS Council. See 
ing a good issue, Panama's Ambassador 
Eduardo Ritter Aislan immediately 
lashed out at Yanqui pressure, rallied 
support for his own candidacy and on 
the first ballot managed to prevent Pla 
za from getting the 15-vote majority 
that he needed for election. When the 
voting was still deadlocked after three 
more ballots, the Council declared an 
eleven-week “cooling-off” period. In the 
end, Ritter defeated himself by calling 
a special session of the OAS Council 
and claiming that a “conspiracy of sinis- 
ter forces” tinged with “Nazism” was 
arrayed against him. Seven delegations 
formally rejected his charges, and every- 
one else took a more critical look at 
the Panamanian. By the time last week’s 
final balloting rolled around, Ritter had 
no hope of victory; he quietly with- 
drew, throwing the election to Plaza. 

When he assumes his post in May, 
Plaza will face many other problems be- 
sides petty politics. Under Mora’s ami- 
ably inefficient regime, the OAS’s pon- 
derou, bureaucracy has grown from 300 
people to 1,400, corruption is spread- 
ing at lower levels and a general las- 
situde has settled over the organization. 
But if anyone is equipped to meet the 
challenge and help the OAS achieve its 
goal of Latin American cooperation and 
development, Plaza is the man 

The son of a two-time President of 
Ecuador, Plaza himself served as his 
country’s President from 1948 to 1952, 
becoming Ecuador's first chief of state 
in modern history to keep the army 
out of the palace. He also won a wide 
reputation as a shrewd internationalist 
while serving as a U.N. troubleshooter 
in Lebanon, the Congo and Cyprus and 
heading the hard-working United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Latin 
America. What Latin America needs 
most, Plaza once said, is a “strong, dy- 
namic, creative’ OAS. Now he has the 
chance to see if he can create just that 


BOLIVIA 
Jail with All the Comforts 


For a man sentenced to 30 years in 
prison, French Intellectual Régis De- 
bray enjoys many of the comforts of 
home. At the officers’ club in the south- 
ern Bolivian town of Camiri, where he 
has been locked up for helping Che 
Guevara's guerrillas in their abortive at 
tempt to topple the Bolivian govern 
ment, Debray’s jailers generously allow 
him to have a radio, his books, paper 
and pencils. Food is sent in from a res- 
taurant. Last week the Bolivian army 





ELIZABETH BURGOS IN PARIS (1967 
Throwing in the ultimate. 


threw in the ultimate, if only tempo- 
rary, comfort: a wife. In a private civil 
ceremony at the officers’ club, a govern- 
ment official married Debray, 27, and 
his longtime Venezuelan girl friend, 
Elizabeth Burgos, 25 

Diminutive, dark-eyed Elizabeth, who 
comes from a well-to-do Caracas fami- 
ly, first met Debray when he visited 
Venezuela in 1964 to film Castroite 
guerrillas in the hills for French tele- 
vision. Moving in the same left-wing 
circles in Caracas and sharing the same 
interest in philosophy, the two saw a 
lot of each other, began living together 
on and off in Paris and Cuba. When 
Régis left Cuba and went on to tie up 
with the guerrillas in Bolivia last year, 
Elizabeth stayed behind on the island, 
then flew to Paris after Debray’s arrest 
and helped organize the Defense for 
Régis Debray Committee. 

A few weeks after his conviction, De- 
bray approached the army about get- 
ting married; the French consul in La 
Paz handled the negotiations. Perhaps 
to make up for Debray’s harsh sen- 
tence, the army finally agreed to the 
marriage—on condition that no report- 
ers cover the ceremony. At the wed- 
ding, the only witnesses were the French 
consul and Debray’s mother, Janine 
Alexandre-Debray. The couple spent 
their first night under guard in a cot- 
tage in Choreti, five miles from Camiri, 
and the next few nights in Debray’s 
room at the officers’ club. 

The government insisted that the 
bride must leave the country, but Armed 
Forces Commander Alfredo Ovando 
promised that she could return to see 
her husband. “Let her go somewhere 
to wait for a while,” Ovando told the 
French consul, “but not too far up 
north.” By which he meant, of course, 
not to Cuba. 
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Just out: one of the most “private” 
documents ever mailed to 914,000 people 
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No New York Stock Exchange mem- 
ber firm is required to issue its annual 
report to the general public. In 1941, 
Merrill Lynch became the first to 
send its private balance sheet and in- 
come statement to all its customers 
and the press. Even today, we're one 
of the few brokers to do it. We be- 
lieve in “doing business in a goldfish 
bowl,” so our customers know where 
we stand. Scan these highlights of 
our report. Then write for a copy. 


HAT FIRST report of ours showed a 
loss of $177,944. 

Fortunately, it was the last loss we've 
ever had to post. Our net income for 
1967 was a robust $54,558,451. 

This was based on operational in- 
come of $369,443,058 derived pri- 
marily from customer transactions in- 
volving some $19.2 billion worth of 
stocks on the N.Y.S.E. and $90.7 billion 
worth of government bonds, plus addi 
tional billions in other stocks and bonds 
and commodity futures. 


Ten-figure figures, 
meaningful to investors 
e Our assets total $1,976,562,631— 
which puts Merrill Lynch somewhere 











$1.984343.180 


Merrill Lynch's 27th balance sheet shows a net worth of $198.8 million 
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50 times what it was in 1941. For our income statement, see belou 





Summary of Income 

and Expenses 

Income from operations 

Operating expenses 

Income before employee participation and taxes 

Employee participation in profits through cash 
and deferred Profit Sharing and Pension Plans 

Income before Taxes 

Federal, State and Local Taxes 

NET INCOME 


For the Years Ended Dec. 29, 1967, Dee. 30, 1966, and Dec. 31,1965 


1967 1966 1965 
$369,443,058 $287,441,050 $227,515,730 
209,772,155 _ 165,487,883 1,197,801 
159,670,903 — 121,953,167 86,317,929 








39,433,648 30,461,309 
120,237,255 91,491,858 63,914,364 
65 8,804 48,402,079 33,090,510 
451 § 43,089,779 § 30,823,854 


22,403,565 










beside the top 20 U.S. banks. Our capi 
tal stock and surplus is $198,801,053 
comfortably over N.Y.S.E.requirements. 


@ Merrill Lynch holds on deposit over 
$16 billion worth of securities for our 
customers 


@ As a further indication of confidence, 

the number of our active customers in- 

creased last year by 95,260—or some 

1,800 new people per week 

¢ The present value of Merrill Lynch's 

102 “seats” on all 46 major stock and 
commodity exchanges 
around the world is more 
than $8 million 


The “goldfish bowl” philosophy 
We publish information like the preced- 
ing in our annual report, and mail it to 
our 914,000 active customers, as a mat 
ter of policy. 

We believe that the more our cus- 
tomers know about us, the more 
confidence they will have in us 


For information on our polic ies, services, 
and facilities—and on virtually any stock 
that interests you—just walk into our 
nearest office 

Meanwhile, be our guest. Write for 
your complimentary copy of our “pri- 
vate” annual report. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 


10005 


Let any one of Merrill Lynch's 170 world-wide offices be your 
Investment Information Center, Just walk int! 
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EVTUSHENKO & ADMIRER 
Mystery in the muse. 


Whom might Novelist Meyer Levin 
have been thinking of when he wrote 


Gore and Igor (see Booxs), about a 
randy, globe-hopping Russian poet 
whose inspiration goes from bed to 


verse? Nobody knows, naturally, but Ev- 
geny Evtushenko, 34, did happen to be 
whooping around South America on 
publication day. As if to make Levin's 
publisher even happier, Evtushenko was 
seen with a mysterious, unnamed Chile 
an admirer, who followed him to Mon- 
tevideo and checked into an adjoining 
hotel room. Come check-out time and 
the Dark Lady of the Sonnets was still 
with him, hiding discreetly in one cor- 
ner of the lobby while Evgeny bel- 
lowed at photographers: “Just one pic- 
ture of me alone!” Then the poet and 
his muse popped into a Russian em- 
bassy car and headed for the airport, 
whence they left for parts unknown 
Unfrocked Heavyweight Champion 
Muhammad Ali, 26, born Cassius Clay, 
is not quite the patsy that Havana Ra 
dio thought he was. Castro’s crier ex 
pected Cassius to contribute a few bit- 
ter words about the U.S. in connection 
with the opening in Havana of a movie 
biography, Cassius Clay, made by a 
French company but not released in 
the U.S. A Cuban reporter reached 
him by phone, began pumping him with 
on-the-air questions about everything 
from boxing to Viet Nam, Hold on, 


said Cassius: “This interview will not 
make me any money No money, no 
conversation.” Humphed Havana Ra 


dio: “We know something more about 
this boxer. Goodbye, Mr. Money 

Off the cold campaign trail and into 
a warm New York reception stepped 
dissident Democratic candidate Senator 
Eugene McCarthy, 51. The Minnesotan, 
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PEOPLE 


who had spent the week 
through wintry New Hampshire, found 
a more congenial welcome at the Man 





slogging 


hattan town house of Socialite Gloria 
Vanderbilt Cooper. About 200 friendly 
writers, artists and jet-setters crowded 


around to hear him proclaim that “It ts 
now to admit to a kind of 
complete failure in Viet Nam * Poet 
Robert Lowell responded on the spot 
by announcing that he has formed a 
brand-new National Committee of Arts 
and Letters for McCarthy for President 


necessary 


While South African Surgeon Chris- 
tiaan Barnard, 44, pushed up his public 
ity chart in South America, some symp 
toms appeared back home—though not 
in the transplanted heart of recuperating 
Patient Philip Blaiberg (see MEDICINE) 
Barnard’s wife Louwtjie, 39, in an inter 
view with London’s Sunday Express, 
had some heartfelt words about “this 
whole business of fame.” Said Louwt- 
jie: “The whole world is showering rose 
petals on Chris. He's getting fabulous of 
fers, and women from all over the world 
write love letters to him. Suddenly he 
can do no wrong. But he can. He's not 
a saint. When Chris walks in our door, 
he walks into reality. If you pat a man 
on the back too often, he loses his bal- 
ance and falls. I'm here to see that that 
never happens.” 

Now that he is 64, Choreographer 
George Balanchine's appearances as a 
dancer are rare and treasured, and he 
puckishly refuses to give out word of 
them in advance. The New 
York Times Critic Clive Barnes put It, 
is that “picking which ballet he will do 
has become one of the greatest specta- 
tor sports since strip poker.” Last week 
the great ballet master materialized for 
the first time this season—in the ttle 
role of his ballet Don Quixote—flutter- 


result, as 


KREMEN 





McCARTHY & HOSTESS COOPER 
Appeal to the arts. 








BALANCHINE AS QUIXOTE 
Great as strip poker. 


ing the audience like a stone thrown 
among pigeons. Sighed Barnes: “A le 
gitimate thrill such as hearing Mozart 


play Mozart.” 

As historical footnotes go, this one 
was a gem—the news that Turkey's 
late Kemal Atatiirk, its first President, 
1ad called the British ambassador to 
his deathbed in 1938 and offered to 
make him the next President of Tur- 
key. The incredible story appeared last 
week as part of an otherwise sobersid 
ed biography of the late British dip 
lomat, Sir Pierson Dixon, written by 
his son, Before the Turks could protest, 
Tory M.P. Sir Charles Mott-Radclyffe, 
a former diplomat, explained that it 
was all a 30-year-old joke perpetrated 
by himself. He had written a phony 
cable about Atatiirk’s dying offer as a 
satire on diplomatese and shown it to 


Sir Pierson, his colleague. Dixon 
thought it so funny he took it home 
and stuck it among his papers, where 


his unsuspecting son found it 

Could Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
76, be a litterbug? That’s what Robert 
I. Schramm, 29, legislative assistant to 
Georgia's Senator Herman Talmadge 
claimed. Schramm bought a Washing 
ton town house bordering a vacant lot 
leased by the Supreme Court for em 
ployee parking. Evidently the lot 
also used by the whole neighborhood 
dump and 


was 
as a combination doggie 
run. Schramm tried complaining to the 
Supreme Court building’s superinten- 
dent, the Board of Health, the Su 
preme Court marshal and the coal com 
pany that owns the lot—all of whom 
passed the buck. Schramm finally filed 
suit, naming Warren as one of the three 
defendants. Next morning at 8 a.m., 
two janitors appeared to clean up 
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In Banawe, bugs used to eat more rice 
than people did. 


famine came regularly to this nce grow 
ing. area of the Philippines 

It doesn't any more. 

Modern pesticides are the reason 

One in particular. Sevidol insecticide 

Union Carbide developed Sevidol by 
combining two already successful insec 
ticides in a granular form. It's more 
effective than sprayed or dusted on insec 
ticides. It won't wash off in the rain 

Application is simplicity itself All the 


farmer does is spread the granules around 
by hand. The plants take over from there, 
absorbing the Sevidol into their stems 
and leaves. When a rice-eating bug takes 
his first bite, it turns out to be his last. 

Yields go up as much as one hundred 
percent. Since half the world’s population 
depends on eating rice each day, that 
much more to go around can mean the dif 
ference between famine and no famine. 
Or life and death 








UNION 
CARBIDE 





Corvette Sting Ray Coupe and running mate, Camaro SS Coupe 


MARE OF EXCELLENCE 





You wouldnt expect anything to 
match Corvettes 
sports car ride and handling. 


Bucket seats behind a long, low hood. Bump-smoothing, curve- 
straightening four-wheel independent suspension. V8s that range from a 
standard 327 cubic inches up to a 427 that you can order. New 
full door-glass styling. New Astro Ventilation. More beauty, more excitement 
than ever. And still America’s only true production sports car. 





But when 
you drive “The Hugger... 
will you be surprised! 





Bucket seats behind a long, low hood. A smooth-riding, 
road-hugging improved suspension system. V8s you can order that start 
at 327 cubic inches and work their way up to 396. Sleek full door-glass 

styling, like Corvette. Flow-through Astro Ventilation, like Corvette. 
Command drive a Camaro . . . Corvette’s road-hugging running mate! 
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Camaro Corvette 


Be smart! Be sure! Buy now at your Chevrolet dealer’s. 
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Be é / 
If you’re not sure how their tastes run, 
, the Smooth Canadian is an educated guess. 


> 


More people drink V.O. than any other 

eee brand of imported whisky, including Scotch. 
That's because V.O. does what no other whisky 
can. It defines smooth once and for all. 

Light? Of course. (So even if V.O. isn't 

their brand now, chances are it will be!) 
Known by the company it keeps 

Seagram's 


Canadian ‘ 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND OF SELECTED WHISKIES. SIX YEARS OLD. 86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, N.Y.C. 
















DON'T JUST SIT THERE; WALK, JOG, RUN 


ONSIDER the human machine in middle age: atrociously 

maintained, rusty from disuse. None of its parts—the bel- 
lows, the tubes, the pump—function as efficiently as they 
once did. The muscles have degenerated into blancmange. 
If, in an emergency, the demand for air rises abruptly from 
the idling requirement of six to eight quarts a minute to 
100 quarts or more, the maw gulps like that of a beached 
carp. The heart throbs about two to three times its cus- 
tomary rate, pumping blood through pipes thickened by 
sedimentary deposits and grown inelastic with age. 

This gruesome image has been framed in the conscious- 
ness of a great many flabby, middle-aged Americans. And 
how have they reacted? They are skipping rope in a gym 
class, jogging around the reservoir, pedaling a pinioned and 
wheel-less bicycle, flailing arms before the bedroom mirror, 
doing push-ups on the office floor—in a tenth-hour cam- 
paign to redeem years of reprehensible physical neglect. 

From yesterday's fad, the cult of physical fitness has de- 
veloped into a national middle-aged obsession. Its manifesta- 
tions are everywhere, Through numberless public parks, in 
every sort of weather, straggle the beflanneled registrants of 
Run for Your Life programs, jogging up to five miles a 
day, sometimes at the very respectable rate of seven min- 
utes per mile. In thousands of gyms, yoga and dance 
studios, reducing emporiums and downtown athletic clubs, 
an uncomputed and possibly unprecedented tonnage of soft 
and mature flesh jiggles, bends, hops, kicks, creaks and 
groans. Washington's Governor Dan Evans organized the 
Six-Thirty Track Team, a club of state government. ex- 
ecutives who meet at that dawning hour to exercise, and as 
a result he was recently given the Tired Tennis Shoe 
Award as the individual who has done the most in his state 
to advance the cause of regular jogging. U.S, Senator and 
Mrs. Mark Hatfield are often seen trotting around their 
home in Maryland in his and hers black nylon warm-up 
suits, Dolly Carol Channing has adopted a schedule of ex- 
ercise—doing the boogaloo (good for muscles in the back, 
abdomen, Knees and some other parts) three nights a week 
at The Factory, Hollywood's current In nightspot, Behind 
these scenes, the evidence indicates, hundreds of thousands 
of Americans are quietly—even furtively—exercising. 

Bicycle riding has more than doubled in popularity since 
1960. The annual bill for Exercycles, slant boards, Relax-A- 
cizors and other muscle-toning devices exceeds $35 million. 
Sales of the Royal Canadian Air Force exercise book have 
passed eleven million, This bible of the physically insecure 
now shares its popularity with dozens of other reference 
works, among them Be Young with Yoga, Jogging and Sexer- 
cisesy (which promises to refine the sexual performance of 
both genders), A U.S. Government pamphlet on Adult Physi- 
cal Fitness has sold 750,000 copies, without benefit of 
advertising, since 1963. By the tens of millions, U.S. tele- 
viewers genuflect to the exercise programs of Jack La- 
Lanne, Ed Allen and Richard and Diane Hittleman. 








From Legs to Brain 

Dwight Eisenhower's 1955 heart attack, the most highly 
publicized coronary occlusion in history, is usually cited as 
the trigger of this national impulse to perspire for the sake 
of health. Eisenhower's heart specialist, Paul Dudley White, 
seized his moment of national prominence to lecture the pub- 
lic repeatedly on its deplorable shape, suggesting that the 
tone of the body has much to do with the pace of the 
mind. “The better the legs,” said White, still bicycling today 
at 81, “the clearer the brain.” There is littke doubt that 
some triggering was necessary. For the first time in history, 
a society found itself so advanced materially that human be- 
ings no longer got enough exercise in the search for suste- 
nance. Estimates suggest that 40 million Americans have a 
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temperamental indisposition to any kind of hard physical 
work, Research by the University of California's Dr. Har- 
din Jones indicates that, if the circulatory system is any 
clue, the average U.S. male becomes middle-aged at 25. 
American women shape up no better, beneath their facade. 
“They have such beautiful hair, beautiful faces,” says Ger- 
man Antoinette de Haass, who teaches dance at an Eliz- 
abeth Arden salon in Chicago, “But when they take off 
their clothing, what do you see? A calamity!” 

The question that troubles the lazy, the suspicious, the cyn- 
ical and even the practical is whether all this exercise really 
does any good. Some claims appear extravagant. Former De- 
troit Lions Back Dick Woit, who conducts a spartan ex- 
ercise course for men at Chicago’s Lawson Y.M.C.A., in- 
sists that his workouts relieve hangovers, nervous stomachs, 
bad tempers, potbellies, headaches and marital strife. A spe- 
cial exercise regimen for convicts, devised by Bonnie Prud- 
den, is supposed to reduce recidivism, or criminal backsliding. 


For Life 


Whatever the claims, nearly all medical men who have 
given serious consideration to the matter agree that a regular 
program of exercise is not only good but also quite necessary 
for human well-being amid the tensions of contemporary so- 
ciety. By general agreement, the best exercise for most people 
is walking, then jogging, then running. These activities have 
the important side advantages of requiring no skill or equip- 
ment while offering endless opportunities for self-congratula- 
tion, Beyond this there are specialized programs of exercise 
under the careful direction of experts. Whatever the exercise, 
the experts agree that it must be consistent—not just’ for 
weeks or months or years, but for life. In a familiar pattern, 
many Americans start by doing too much in the mistaken 
hope of doing better, Exercise should lead to exhilaration, not 
to exhaustion or pain, Back aches, slipped disks and lumbago 
can affect people who overdo the famous Royal Canadian Air 
Force exercises. Even joggers can ask for trouble. “The dis- 
tance some of them go scares me,” says Dr. Richard Morri- 
son, who presides over a heart-conditioning program for West 
Coast executives. “Long distances can make your knees ar- 
thritic or give you shin splints.” Recent studies at the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan confirm earlier suspicions that some of 
the so-called isometric exercises can impose dangerous de- 
mands on the heart. 

Along with a considerable amount of overdoing, there 
are a great many misconceptions. A common one involves 
the benefits of popular sports and games, such as swim- 
ming, tennis and golf, which attract the weekend athlete. 
They are good exercise, but they are generally practiced in 
such an irregular and undisciplined way as to be of doubt- 
ful value. Says Manhattan’s Dr. Hans Kraus, physical ther- 
apist, author (Backache, Stress and Tension), part-time 
mountain climber and the man who eased Pesident Ken- 
nedy’s aching back; “I'm very much for golf as a game, but 
don't assume that it’s the exercise that you need. People 
think that they are doing something good for themselves 
and they are not. It doesn’t burn off calories and it may 
even add to tension depending on how you play it.” 

Whatever form exercise takes, authorities agree that there 
are psychological as well as physiological benefits, giving 
the exerciser a gratifying sense of doing something virtuous, 
sensible and good about his condition, What all of the ex- 
perts are wholeheartedly against is nonexercise. This leaves 
litle comfort for the many who hold that the only good exer- 
cise is lifting a glass at the end of a tense day. For them, a 
word must be said about the tendency to overdo: after the 
last glass of Pommard with the blue cheese, it is not wise 
to rise too rapidly from the chair, That might be too 
strenuous. 
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A Candid Report on Air Travel: 








A New Age of Flight 
(from the ground up) 


The coming of the superjet marks a new age of 
flight for the nation and the world. 

The earliest age of flight was mostly a matter 
of building and running airplanes: making them 
safer and bigger and stronger and faster and 
smoother and easier to operate. 

But—more than ever—the new age of flight be- 
gins from the ground up, and its concern extends 
from the time you leave for the airport until the 
time you reach your final destination. 


This means that the whole idea of “flight” must 
be considered in terms of an adequate support sys- 
tem, on the highways, at the airports, in the air, and 
within the communities served by air. 

Providing such a system calls for cooperation 
from everywhere. The aircraft and engine manu- 
facturers. The airport operators. The city, state, and 
national governments. The airlines and general avia- 
tion. The industry’s associations. All officials, plan- 
ners, architects, and designers. 

It will take vision and energy and patience and 
ingenuity — and money — to solve the problems of 
more planes, more passengers, more baggage, and 
more cargo. Here is just a glimpse of some things 
that are already being done: 


A Completely New Jetport will open in Houston in 
little more than a year. Another, in Kansas City, will not 
be far behind. In many other cities, new or modernized 
jetport facilities are under construction or in advanced 
planning stages. These include Jacksonville, Huntsville, 
Dallas-Fort Worth, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Newark, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
New York, and many other cities. 


The Airport Access Problem. Many imaginative 
methods of licking the logjam of vehicular traffic are 
being planned, tested, or built by cities across the nation. 


Cleveland is building an extended rapid transit system 
which will reduce the ground-time from downtown to 
Cleveland Hopkins Airport from 40 minutes (by auto 
in non-rush hours) to 22 minutes, at any hour. Other 
plans include improvement of access roads and con- 
struction of new ones, rapid transit systems, skyrail sys- 
tems, networks of satellite reliever airports, helicopters, 
VTOL and STOL (vertical takeoff and short takeoff 
and landing) aircraft. 


The Parking Problem. Again, many cities have new 
plans which call for greatly expanded parking areas and, 
in some cases, multi-level parking designed to serve both 
short-term and long-term parkers. 


Air Traffic Control. Our national government is work- 
ing on an even better system for air traffic control, which 
will lead to increased safety and more effective utiliza- 
tion of air space. The first installation of this new com- 
puterized system will begin operations late this year. 
A new note of urgency should cause other locations to 
become operational sooner than originally planned. 


E. our part, United alone has 93 million dollars 
worth of improvement projects in the works. We 
also plan to introduce, this year, the largest com- 
puter-communications system ever produced for 
any industry. This system, called Unimatic, will be 





“.. tomorrow arrived this morning.” 


capable of handling the greatly expanding require- 
ments of reservations and information communi- 
cation. And we have begun a massive expansion 
and automation program in our nationwide flight 
kitchen complex. 

Air transportation has met and mastered the 
breathtaking challenges of the earlier ages of flight 
—from the pioneer days of barnstorming to the 
present day. But now we need cooperation, as never 
before, to solve the new problems we face. 


The new age of flight has brought us to the 
threshold of tomorrow, opening up as many new 
vistas of prosperity, progress, and pleasure as the 
earlier epochs did. 

The new age of flight holds great promise as long 
as we keep people foremost in our minds and plans, 
as long as we work together from the ground up, and 
as long as enough of us recognize that tomorrow 
arrived this morning. 


United Air Lines 


POA oak 


PRESIDENT 
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PHILADELPHIA POLICE SUBDUE STUDENTS (NOVEMBER 1967 
Inevitably complex, often irrational. 


EDUCATION 





HIGH SCHOOLS 


Teen-Agers on the Rampage 

A rash of violence, most of it racial, 
is spreading among high schools from 
California to Maine. Last week police 
patrolled high schools in New Haven, 
Conn., to prevent a revival of fist-swing 
ing, china-shattering riots that had 
erupted in the cafeterias of two schools 
the week before, disrupting classes and 
causing 30 arrests, About the same time, 
most of the 2,372 students of Chi- 
cago’s predominantly Negro Dunbar 
Vocational High rallied in the streets, 
stopped traffic, threw rocks at cars; 
many abandoned classes for the day 
Last month 30 white students from 
Technical High in Springfield, Mass., 
brawled with ten Negroes from rival 
Classical High 

Those were only the latest clashes in 
a series that began last fall. In Newark, 
two Negro girls fought over a cafeteria 
seat at Barringer High last October, 
touching off two days of sporadic tray 
hurling and fights between Negro and 
white youths. Nearly 3,500 students 
from Philadelphia high schools cut 
classes one day in November for a 
rally at the board of education that 
turned into a melee, causing 22 injuries 
and leading to 57 arrests. Before the 
Christmas vacations, mass street fight- 
ing erupted among youths from Tren- 
ton’s Central High, and mob violence 
hit Chicago’s Waller and Englewood 
highs. An inexplicable dance-hall riot 
among 700 teen-agers in Lewiston, Me., 
was quickly quelled by police, who were 
conveniently on hand—the dance was 
sponsored by the local Police Athletic 
League 

Adult Agitators. There was no com- 
mon pattern in the outbreaks. Three of 
the eruptions hinged partly on the im 
patient demand of Negro students that 
the schools introduce courses in Negro 
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culture and history—something that the 
administrators were already planning 
to do. In other cases, adult agitators 
fanned disturbances. Philadelphia police 
charged the local leaders of CORE and 
the Black People’s Unity Movement, a 
small group promoting “black pride,” 
with inciting the riot there, Parents of 
Negro students at Los Angeles’ Manual 
Arts High sought the help of Ron Ka- 
renga, leader of the black separatist 
“Us” organization, in trying to dump a 
white principal. Soon adults were pick 
eting the school. A rumor of police 
brutality spread when one demonstrator 
was arrested, and then students went 
on a rampage. In the end, the principal 
requested—and got—a transfer because 
of high blood pressure 

Other clashes seemed to be simpler 
cases of racial antagonism. The Spring 
ficld fight followed heckling by white 
students of Negro youths seeking ser- 
vice at a nearby café. In the Chicago 
suburb of Maywood, the failure of a stu- 
dent selection committee at Proviso East 
High to nominate a single Negro girl 
for homecoming queen set off a protest 
rally in which some 500 youths hurled 
bottles at police. 

Defusing Emotions. The causes are 
inevitably complex and often irrational 
Officials in some of the tense cities are 
simply trying to defuse emotions. Many 
superintendents find that one quick way 
to cool matters is to offer courses in 
Negro history or stress Negro cultural 
contributions in standard courses. In 
Philadelphia, some Negroes demanded 
that students be permitted to wear Af 
rican dress to class; the administrators 
agreed, and that helped soothe the sit 
uation, although only three students ac- 
tually donned the garb. Philadelphia 
now pays Negro youngsters and adult 
Negro leaders to attend suburban re 
treats, where they sound off their griev- 
ances to school officials. At Chicago's 


- 
Waller High, a committee of eight teach- 
ers and eight students—all elected by 
students—is involved in a candid di- 
alogue. The kids even advise the teach- 
ers on curriculum changes 

The schools also have a long way to 
go to convince their students that what 
they are teaching ts really relevant to 
their lives. Even New Haven’s progres- 
sive new superintendent, John A. San- 
tini, concedes that “what we do is waste 
kids’ time—we've got to make school 
make sense to them.” But the problem 
of high school violence reaches far be 
yond the classroom. It involves the ris- 
ing frustration of life in the cities and 
the agitation of self-seeking adults de- 
manding black (or white) power—com 
pounded by the turmoil within teen 
agers as they grope toward maturity 


FEDERAL AID 
Going It Alone 


Most college leaders, public and pri 
vate, plead for more federal funds as 
the only way out of a cash crisis that 
grows increasingly serious each year 
Yet a hardy band of holdout colleges 
is stubbornly bucking the irreversible 
trend toward greater reliance on Wash- 
ington, These schools even shun the 
federal help already available, prefer to 
try to make it on their own 

The resisters range from Mormon- 
run Brigham Young University, largest 
U.S private school (enrollment 
20,670), to tiny Wabash College (840) 
They include such high-quality liberal 
arts schools as Claremont Men’s Col- 
lege in California and Hanover College 
in Indiana, Also among them are New 
Mexico's Artesia College, which is still 
too new to be accredited, and a dozen 
little-known institutions operated by 
fundamentalist churches 

The church opposition, especially 
among Baptists, is based on the constitu 
tional principle of separation of church 
and state in its strictest form. This ts 
often combined with a conservative po 
litical philosophy that distrusts strong 
central Government and big federal 
spending. Brigham Young President Er 
nest L. Wilkinson, an unsuccessful Re- 
publican candidate for the U.S. Senate 
in 1964, argues, for example, that the 
federal debt already is too high and 
that B.Y.U. does not intend “to be a 
party to the insolvency of our coun 
try.” Federal gifts, he holds, lead in 
evitably to federal control, since “it 
would be an irresponsible Government 
if it put up the money and didn’t know 
how it was being spent.” 

Muscle v. Fat. The most articulate 
aid opponent is John A. Howard, pres- 
ident of Rockford College, a middle 
quality liberal arts school northwest of 
Chicago. He is concerned less about out- 
right federal control than a possible 
loss of academic diversity if Govern- 
ment funds become overly important 
“If you're dependent on federal money, 
you've got to figure out what you think 
those bright young men in Washington 
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VERY SPECIAL PRICES ON VERY SPECIAL CARS 


Here are two new ways to ride in 


style and save plenty in the bar- PRICE/SIZE COMPARISON 


gain. Choose either Dodge Polara— DODGE CHEVROLET “FORD. 
2-door hardtop or 4-door hardtop POLARA | IMPALA GALAXIE 
v8 v8 500 Vi 


model. New low package prices in- 
clude these special features: 

w Whitewall tires 

w Deluxe wheel covers WHEELBASE 


HORSEPOWER a m | ~ 210 

: i | ny” T ny” 
B Fender-mounted turn signals — Se a ST — 
w Bright sill mouldings LENGTH ng | 2 213.3" 
@ Bright wheel lip mouldings aaa ogee yo 3 
T 80 9 4 

ig Front, rear bumper guards wit a BL. x 
w Outside, remote-controlied PRICE (2-DR. HTP.) $3,161 $3,185 $3,151 
rearview mirror : i i I a are 
Vinyl roof in black, white or oped ve gene Ta saphena ea¥lemens oto cote et 
green, or standard top. Oe yn charges Bef Mand tocal taxes, if any. 916 extra 


r Coupe 2-door harctop 

For extra performance, ask your Ls econ mardtep with formal ove pen tor Ford and Chewro'et 
Dodge Boy about his special deal Tender-mounted tlt signal indicators 

on Polara’s optional 383-cubic- 

inch, 2-bb!. v8. 


y | 
“ 


MOTORS CORPORATION 
SEE YOUR 


DODGE BOYS. 
ae TELL THEM 
wine Ps THE 
Cay ever cit 
{A SENT YOU. 





Set a speed record \ 


Last September, the world’s fastest outboards came 
to Virginia to compete in the American Power Boat 
Association’s speed trials for pleasure craft. Twin 
115-hp engines, like the one at left, set the record. 
72.135 mph. A thin rubber belt helped. 

Steel timing chains or gear drives wouldn't do, the 
designers said. Weight and cost would be too high. 
Could Goodyear find something better to time the 
engine? 
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a“rubber band” 


GOODFYEAR 


INDUSTRIAL: PRODUCTS 





Goodyear engineers gave them a belt with teeth. 
A light, powerful Positive Drive belt. Molded to the 
precise tolerances of a good machine tool, so each 
of the tiny driving teeth will mesh perfectly with the 


engine gears. And it’s not much wider than a large 
rubber band. 3/8 of an inch. 

Yet it’s tough enough for grueling competition. It 
helped win the big ones—like the Austin 250-Mile 
Marathon, the 24 Hours of Rouen, and England’s 


Regent Gold Cup. A real trial of the Goodyear belt's 
endurance. 

This is one more example of how Goodyear rub- 
ber engineering can cut your costs with products 
that work harder, and replace conventional materials 
or methods. See your Goodyear Distributor. He’s 
backed up by the G.T.M. (Goodyear Technical Man), 
a rubber engineer who knows your business. 

Goodyear, Industrial Products, Akron, Ohio 44316. 


Here is w an RCA integrated circuit in the 
at its source—and se 
position you in the \ er of ¢ Iphe shestra. In the Fi 


(above) a mé /e em is 


tone arm majest 


ak power 


to make the magnificent vibrations of Prokofiev and echo in your 
mind. RCA has it all—from Solid State d yn to FM-AM-F 





think you need,” he argues. “You can't 
be yourself.” 

Leaders of the holdout colleges also 
cite the time-consuming red tape in- 
volved in securing federal grants, the 
Government's emphasis on science and 
defense-related studies, and the discour- 
aging impact of public grants on pri- 
vate giving. Yet some of the opposition 
has more of a rhetorical than a pragmat- 
ic ring. Declares President J. Donald 
Phillips of Michigan's Hillsdale College: 
“I don't like to see the vibrant muscle 
of independence and incentive turned 
into the flabby fat of dependence.” 

Actually it is hard for the anti-grant 
spokesmen to pinpoint specific instances 
in which the Government has attached 
restrictive strings to its aid. Though reli 
gious services may not be held in a 
Government-financed science building, 
a college could easily build several chap- 
els with the money it would otherwise 
have to spend on a science center. Be- 
loit College President Miller Upton, who 
readily accepts aid, notes that some fed- 
eral construction requires the temporary 
erection of a building-site sign with Lyn- 
don B. Johnson's name in letters three 
inches high—but Upton agrees that this 
hardly hinders the academic program 
President George Benson of Claremont 
Men's College sees no coercion in con 
struction grants, notes that “once the 
building is up, there isn’t much the Gov 
ernment can do about it.” 

Practicality v. Principle. Some of 
the holdouts are getting along well 
enough, mainly by hunting harder for 
private dollars. Rockford has built an 
entirely new $24 million campus since 
1960, pushed the pay of full professors 
from a top of $7,000 to an average $11,- 
000, It draws 86% of its annual $2,000,- 
000 operating budget from private gifts 
—highest rate in the nation. While 
President Howard prefers to credit this 
success to donors’ excitement over ac- 
ademic innovations at his school, his 
anti-aid stance has created wide publici- 
ty that appeals to some wealthy do- 
nors. Shunning federal money is about 
the only way in which Rockford is dif- 
ferent from hundreds of other colleges. 
Officials at Hanover College concede 
that they gain more in private gifts 
than they lose in federal grants by ap- 
pealing to anti-Government sentiment 

The holdouts are showing some give 
—and take. Brigham Young lets its 
professors accept federal research 
grants. The reason is not simply, as Pres- 
ident Wilkinson argues, that “the re- 
search we give is worth every cent we 
get,” but also that the grants help him 
attract competent scholars to strengthen 
a generally mediocre faculty. Even Bap- 
tist Opposition is softening. Such Bap- 
tist schools as Baylor, Wake Forest and 
Mercer have risked the ire of some 
church officials by accepting aid. Says 
M. Norvel Young, president of Los An- 
geles’ Pepperdine College, a wavering 
holdout: “We'd like to paddle our own 
canoe as long as it’s feasible—but we 
don’t plan to commit academic suicide.” 
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THE LAW 





CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


End for a Klan Klawyer 

Whenever Ku Klux Klansmen need- 
ed legal aid in Mississippi, they invari 
ably turned to Lawyer Travis Buckley. 
A cocky, stocky, pugnacious little man 
with jug ears, Buckley, 35, was chief de 
fense attorney in last October's trial of 
Imperial Wizard Sam Bowers, Neshoba 
County Sheriff Lawrence Rainey, and 
the 17 others accused of conspiring to 
kill three civil rights workers in 1964 
Bowers and six co-defendants were con- 
victed, but Buckley filed an appeal that 
has kept them all out of jail. Next on 
his agenda was the defense of Bowers 
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BUCKLEY 
Wrong about that ex-con. 


—and another gang of Klansmen—in 
the fire-bomb murder of Vernon Dah- 
mer, a Hattiesburg, Miss., N.A.A.C.P. offi- 
cial. As always, Buckley was outwardly 
confident. 

But last week Buckley's ever-present 
smile slid from his face. He was in jail, 
convicted of having helped to kidnap a 
witness in an effort to create an alibi 
for Defendant Bowers in the fire-bomb 
case. 

Auto Persuasion. There was little 
Buckley could do to rebut the testi- 
mony of the victim, Jack Watkins, and 
one of Buckley's fellow kidnapers who 
cooperated with the prosecution. Wat- 
kins had been picked out apparently 
because as an ex-con he seemed more 
open to coercion. This is how the pros 
ecution told the story: Buckley and an 
other man drove Watkins to a secluded 
road near Pascagoula, where they were 
met by three Klansmen in full hooded 
regalia. The gang urged Watkins to per- 
jure himself and say that Bowers had 
been with him at the time of the bomb- 
ing. When Watkins refused, Lawyer 
Buckley pulled a knife. Watkins was 


dragged from the car and knocked 
around. One of the Klansmen stuck a 
pistol in his face. “There's one bullet 
in this gun,” he said. “I’m gonna keep 
pulling the trigger until you say what 
we want you to or until I kill you.” 
Said Buckley: “Let me get back in the 
car and run him over.” 

When Watkins still refused to co- 
operate, Buckley decided to let him go 
on the theory that “he’s an ex-convict; 
he won't say anything.” Buckley was 
wrong. Watkins went straight to the po 
lice and brought kidnap charges. The 
trial took just two days; the jury just 
two hours. 

Buckley is now awaiting a. sanity 
hearing. He will almost certainly never 
defend a Klansman or anyone else 
again. If he is found insane, that means 
at least temporary disbarment. If sane. 
he will probably get a ten-year rap for 
the kidnaping, which means permanent 
disbarment. Moreover, if he manages 
to get his conviction reversed, Pascagou 
la District Attorney Donald Cumbest 
fully intends to bring as many other 
charges against Buckley as he can find. 
First on the list: an alleged attempt by 
Buckley to fix the jury that eventually 
found him guilty. Says the angry Cum- 
best: “These people have been terroriz 
ing, kidnaping and murdering, and I'm 
damn sick of it.” 


LIABILITY 


Collecting More Than 


the Policy Maximum 

When a person buys liability insur- 
ance, the company agrees to pay dam- 
age awards against him—but only up 
to the amount specified in his policy. 
The rest comes out of his own pocket 
Recently, however, state courts across 
the U.S. have ordered insurance com- 
panies to pay far more than the pol- 
icy's face value. In one remarkable Cali 
fornia case, a company that had issued 
a policy with a $10,000 limit was or- 
dered to pay more than $150,000, 

Iffy Chances. At issue is a conflict 
of interest between the company and 
the insured—both represented by the 
same lawyer, whose loyalties may be di- 
vided. Example: an accident victim sues 
for $20,000, but offers to settle for the 
policy limit of $10,000. In that case, 
the company may have good reason to 
refuse the offer. A jury might find for 
the policyholder, so that the company 
would need to pay nothing at all, or 
the decision might be for a lower award, 
also saving money for the company. 
But even if the insured loses and the 
jury awards the full $20,000, the most 
that the company will have to shell out 
is still only the $10,000 stated in the pol- 
icy. So why not take a chance on a 
trial? 

The angry policyholder can answer 
why not: because he has to pay the 
extra $10,000, whereas, if the company 
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had chosen to settle, he would have 
had to pay little or nothing. 

In many such cases, policyholders 
have been suing to recover from the in- 
surance companies, and they have been 
winning. The Maryland Court of Ap- 
peals recently upheld such a judgment 
on the grounds that the insurance com- 
pany involved, State Farm Mutual, had 
“an obligation not merely to exercise 
good faith, but to use due care” in look- 
ing out for the interests of the insured. 
State Farm had passed up three chances 
to settle an auto-accident case for a 


total that was less than the eventual 
jury verdict—even though its lawyer 
had indicated that the company’s 


chances of winning in court were some- 
what iffy and had actually predicted 
the size of the verdict if the jury found 
for the plaintiff. 

A Simple Rule. In the California 
case, Security Insurance Co. of New 
Haven had refused to settle the claim 
of a tenant who had fallen through a 
faulty wooden staircase. The victim lat- 
er developed a severe psychosis. The 
landlady, who had to pay up as a re- 
sult of the insurance company’s refus- 
al, was forced to sell off her assets. 
She became indigent, eventually lost 
her health and attempted suicide. She 
sued Security, and the California Su- 
preme Court finally upheld an award 
that covered the excess she had had to 
pay over the insurance limit, plus dam- 
ages for the mental suffering she had 
endured. The total tab to Security, in- 
cluding interest, was $164,453; at one 
time, the company could have settled 
for $9,000. 

In finding against Security, the Cal- 
ifornia court noted that it was more 
than a little impressed by a formula pro- 
posed in one of the appeal briefs: in 
any case where an insurance company 
refuses to accept a settlement within 
the policy limits and subsequently loses 
the suit, it shall be liable for the entire 
judgment—no matter what the stated 
maximum. The California court did not 
for the present impose such an ab- 
solute rule—nor has any other court so 
far—but it clearly implied that the sim- 
plicity of the test made it an extremely 
attractive solution and one possessed of 








“more than a small amount of ele- 
mentary justice.” 
LAWYERS 


Mighty Raise 

For decades, the fate of young law 
yers in big law firms was right out of 
Dickens—-a harrowing upward creep 
from Cratchit-like work weeks of 60 
hours, to the office politics of survival, 
to the great expectations (years hence) 
of a lucrative partnership. While endur- 
ing those early hard times, the coun- 
try’s brightest law graduates dutifully 
toiled for relatively little. In 1963, the 
going rate for new associates at top 
Manhattan firms was only $7,200 a 
year—and much less in many other 
cities. But no more. Law students are 
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abuzz with the news that the new rate 
at big New York law firms is $15,000 
to start. 

The ceiling was blown off by the pres- 
tigious firm of Cravath, Swaine and 
Moore, which announced that it is in- 
creasing its starting salaries from $10,- 
500 to $15,000 immediately. As other 
New York firms rapidly followed suit 
last week, it seemed likely that almost 
no large firm anywhere in the country 
could afford to lag far behind. One of 
Cravath’s partners, Thomas Barr, ex- 
plained that “the decision was not made 
for competitive reasons. We did it be- 
cause we thought it was the right thing 
and the fair thing” in the light of oner- 
ously escalating living costs in New 
York. 

There was more to it than that. Com- 
pounding a general shortage of fiedg- 
ling lawyers, caused partly by the draft, 
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BULLETIN BOARD AT HARVARD 
For many, it’s still no sale. 


is the fact that more and more top law 
graduates are shunning regular practice. 
Instead, they are working for Govern- 
ment agencies, going into teaching or 
using their valuable talents in various 
civil libertarian causes. For many, the 
new lure of the law is a career devot- 
ed to tackling the country’s social 
problems, not protecting private cli- 
ents. Last year only one-quarter of the 
editors of the Harvard Law Review 
went directly into private practice; only 
10% plan to do so this year. Whether 
the upped salaries will change many 
minds remains to be seen. Says one 
third-year man who still plans to be- 
come a law professor: “I am just not 
going to be bought at this price. For 
me, it’s no sale.” 

As for those students who are con- 
tinuing to aim at private practice, there 
is amazed delight. In the words of a 
makeshift poster that quickly appeared 
on one Harvard bulletin board: THE 
REASON THEY CALL IT THE “GOING 
RATE” IS THAT IF THE OTHER FIRMS 
DON’T MEET IT, WE'LL ALL BE GOING 
TO CRAVATH. 


THE THEATER 
NEW PLAYS 


Plaza Suite 

A Neil Sinton comedy is a small 
body of plot surrounded by laughter. 
He and Director Mike Nichols are 
Broadway's most consummate mirtholo- 
gists. Playgoers at Plaza Suite don't 
have their ribs merely tickled, but tack- 
led—by Simon, Nichols and two other 
professionals in top form, George C. 
Scott and Maureen Stapleton. 

The evening consists of a trio of 
one-acters, all set in Manhattan's Plaza 
Hotel. Each of the playlets concerns a 
middle-aged man (Scott) and woman 
(Stapleton) who are at the end of some- 
thing rather than the beginning of any- 
thing. The underlying tone of much of 
the humor is that of middle-aged rue 
mocking itself, the slightly hysterical 
funmaking that springs less from high 
spirits than low morale. 

In Visitor from Mamaroneck, a re- 
lentlessly chirpy wife indulges in a scat- 
terbrained fit of sentimental nostalgia 
She revisits the scene of her honey- 
moon—but was it 23, or 24 years ago? 

-with secret hopes of reigniting the 
ardors of early love. Her husband is a 
taut rather than tired businessman who 
has kept his eye on his weight and his 
secretary. The wife has suspected as 
much: “You were working three nights 
a week—we weren't getting any rich 
er.” She seems put out that her hus- 
band had no more enterprise than to 
pick his secretary as bedmate. Along 
with the jesting banter and bitchiness 
of the much married comes a feeling 
of poignancy for two people who find 
that love, like the sand in a thousand 
breakfast egg timers, has run out. 

Visitor from Hollywood is a case ot 
seductio ad absurdum. It rests on the 
somewhat shaky premise that a Holly- 
wood producer would set up an after- 
noon rendezvous with a suburban ma- 
tron he once dated—17 years before- 
in order to kill an hour in bed. There 
is more lacquer than lecher in Scott's 
peacock-of-the-walk performance, but 
Stapleton is properly kittenish as she 
downs vodka stingers until she can only 
feel the bites on her neck. 

Scott’s triumph is Visitor from For- 
est Hills, a zany wedding tableau in 
which an irate father, pressed past mind 
and pocketbook, cannot budge his dis- 
traught daughter out of a locked bath- 
room to the altar. He threatens, he 
cajoles, he implores. He nearly breaks 
his arm ramming the door. He rends 
his cutaway till it looks like sackcloth 
and he looks like ashes. Scott’s counte- 
nance of epic frustration is phenomenal- 
ly funny: a middle-aged Lear confront- 
ed with a thankless offspring. The 
evening’s master treat, a carnival of 
sight-and-sound gags, this skit shows 
how Simon and Nichols can take a sit- 
uation no bigger than a snowball and 
dislodge an avalanche of hilarity. 
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In 1961 


TRW set a goal: 





to be a billion-dollar company 


by 1970. 
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Cover of our latest annual report, showing a scene from 
our Vermont planning conference, was sketched with a 
laser beam, It is the first report to utilize laser artwork. 


Seven years ago at an annual planning confer- 
ence in Vermont, the top management of TRW, 
a 400-million-dollar company at that time, set 
a billion-dollar sales goal for 1970. We made 
it in 1967. 

TRW has been growing at an average 
annual rate of 18% since the goal was set. Two- 
thirds of our growth during this period was 
generated internally, while one-third came from 
selective acquisitions. But increased sales is only 


part of the TRW growth story. Earnings per 
share have risen significantly, too. 

Last summer we returned to Vermont and 
concluded a year-long planning study. As a 
result, we came up with a specific new goal: to 
have sales in excess of $2.6 billion by 1972. 
Obviously, this is not a forecast. It’s a manage- 
ment objective. 

In moving toward this new goal, we plan 
to continue our philosophy of balanced diversi- 
fication—selecting the best new markets for 
our products and services, making a limited 
number of acquisitions in related fields. 

At TRW, we believe that a challenging 
goal is both a catalyst and a compass to con- 
tinued growth. With us, setting a goal is not a 
game. It’s the way we plan our future. 

If you’d like to know more about how 
TRW performs today and plans for tomorrow, 
send for a copy of our 1967 Annual Report. 
Write Robert A. Newman, Director of Cor- 
porate Public Relations, TRW INC., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44117. 


TRW INC. (Formerly Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc.), Cleveland, Ohio— Balanced diversity in Electronics, Space, Aircraft, Automotive, Defense and Industrial Markets. 
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THE OLYMPICS 
King Killy 

Of the many heroes at the 1968 Win- 
ter Olympics, the man who stands above 
all is a moody, onetime consumptive 
who complains of a nervous stomach 
and insomnia, and likes to talk in par- 
ables. “When I was a child,” says Jean- 
Claude Killy, 24, who last week swept 
three gold medals in Alpine skiing, “I 
had a friend named Gérard d’Agallier 
He was always the fastest, but he nev- 
er really believed in skiing; he never 
thought it could be a whole life, And 
where is Gérard now? Down in the val- 
ley somewhere, driving a truck.” 

Skiing has been Killy’s life ever since 
his father, descendant of an Irish mer- 
cenary who fought for Napoleon (the 
family name originally was Kelly), opt 
ed for the quiet life in 1946 and moved 
his family from Paris to Val d’Isere, 
6,037 ft. up in the French Alps. Jean- 
Claude was then three; within a year, 
he was a familiar figure, with baggy 
pants and a runny nose, on the slopes 
outside town, “I would carry my skis 
to school and rest them against the 
wall so | could ski at lunchtime,” he 
says. “On Thursday mornings, when we 
were all supposed to go to catechism, 
we would go skiing instead. The priest 
would ski out after us. He was a won- 
derful sight, in his full robes, as he 
chased us down the mountain,” 

Quite Mad. By the time Killy was 
eight, he had won his first competition 

a jumping contest. A bout with tu- 
berculosis sent him to a sanatorium for 
four months, but by 14, he was promis 
ing enough to be picked for the French 
team that competed in a junior meet at 
Cortina d'Ampezzo in aly. He fell in 
the slalom at Cortina and suffered the 
first of two broken legs. “I was quite 
mad when I was young,” he says. “I 
took too many chances.” But he was 
also learning—developing the power, 
control and techniques that would make 
him a world champion by 1966 
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KILLY DIVING THROUGH DOWNHILL 





Power? Killy’s start ds so explosive 
that he once burst right out of his bind- 
ings. Control? “This is a sport of mil- 
limeters,” he says. “Sometimes it’s 
worth it to take risks, but sometimes it 
costs you more than you gain. For ex 
ample, if you have three turns followed 
by a right angle at the end, the ideal 
thing to do is to take the three turns as 
fast as you can and still make the right 
angle tightly. But sometimes you are bet- 
ter off taking the first three turns more 
easily so that you can take the last one 
very well, You can lose a whole sec 
ond in one single turn, That is some- 
thing most skiers still don't know.” 

Killy’s technical superiority — starts 
with his fanatical attention to detail 
His bindings must be adjusted just so 
feet straightaway for a downhill race, 
but slightly pigeon-toed for the slaloms 

so that he can get more “heel thrust” 
and acceleration. His choice of skis var- 
ies according to the kind of race and 
snow conditions: he has been known to 
switch skis between the two runs of a 
slalom race—a practice followed by few 
of his competitors 

Shock & Storm. Killy’s two cardinal 
rules of racing are 1) keep the whole 
ski on the snow, and 2) always ac 
celerate, never brake in the turn, In a 
downhill, instead of tucking tightly into 
the aerodynamic “egg position” favored 
by most racers, he changes position con- 
stantly to compensate for rough spots 
in the surface. “When you are too low 
and hit a bump, you have no spring,” 
he explains. “If you are higher, you 
can use your legs like shock absorb- 
ers.” In the slalom, Killy uses his poles 
as little as possible and strives for speed 
by skating through the gates—a tech- 
nique that requires phenomenal balance 
“Others try to do what he does,” says 
Emile Allais, France’s great champion 
of the "30s. “Most of them end up look- 
ing silly and fall.” 

Before the start of the Olympics 
downhill, Killy made an almost fatal 
mistake. Trying to bind the wax to his 





SKIING AT AGE FIVE 


>. 
skis, he took a short preparatory run 
down the slope but succeeded instead 
in stripping off half the wax. There 
was no time to rewax; the course was 
rapidly deteriorating; and Killy’s own 
teammate, Guy Perillat, had taken a 
commanding lead. Knowing he would 
be unable to match Peérillat’s speed on 
the lower half of the course—by then 
his wax would be gone—Killy came 
down the upper half like an avalanche, 
plunging wildly through the turns, 
storming down the schuss on the thin- 
nest razor-edge of control. It worked 
Barely. He beat Périllat by 8/ 100ths of 
a second 
Compared with that, the giant sla- 
lom—a kind of combined downhill and 
special slalom—was on ice, “In the 
downhill, there may be something for 
me to learn,” says Killy. “In the giant 
slalom, nothing.” And with two swivel- 
ing, stooping runs down the mile-long 
course, he overpowered Runner-Up Wil- 
li Favre of Switzerland by the crush- 
ing margin of 2.22 sec 
One more victory, in the special sla- 
lom, and Killy would match the record 
of Austria’s Toni Sailer, the only man 
ever to sweep the Olympics Alpine 
events—at Cortina in 1956, If anything, 
the special slalom was the toughest of 
the three events: there were so many 
competitors (102) that officials decided 
to hold two preliminary heats to nar- 
row the field and establish starting posi- 
tions for the finals, Annoyed (“a stupid 
expenditure of energy”), Killy nonethe- 
less zipped through the first heat in 
40.89 sec., more than a second faster 
than anybody else. Then fog forced can 
cellation of the second heat; Jean 
Claude was seeded No. 1, and his gri 
mace turned into a grin 
As it turned out, Killy needed the 
luck of his Irish ancestors to win that 
third $40 nugget of gold. In heavy fog 
that reduced visibility to 250 yds. or 
less, he posted a combined time of 
99.73 sec. in two runs down the course 
only to be beaten by both Norway's 
Haakon Mjoen and Austria's Karl 
Schranz. Then Mjoen and Schranz were 
disqualified—for skipping a few all-im- 





SKATING THROUGH SLALOM GATE 


With the luck of the Irish, the grimace turned into a grin 
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These funny looking 
little numbers on your checks 
are read electronically. 


NCR was first to put them to work in banks. 


They're printed with magnetic ink. Lets your bank handle your checking account with electronic accuracy. 


The same kind of ingenuity created the world- 
famous NCRcomputers,accounting machines, 
cash registers, and adding machines. 
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MARE OF EXCELLENCE 


Only Eldorado combines moti ring’s five newest advances 


Even if you owned all the other cars built in 


the world 


you couldn't enjoy the exclusive combination of 


motoring advances that are standard on the ¢ adillac 


Fleetwood Eldorado: The precision of front wheel drive 


rhe maneuverability of variable-ratio power steering 


The balance of automatic level control rhe fidelity of 


front disc brakes. The excitement of the largest and 


smoothest production V-8 engine in any passenger car 


Each contributes significantly to Eldorado's superb 


and roadability. All these achievements 


performance 


are complemented by dramatic Styling and un 


Stinting luxury. Together, they no doubt that 
the 1968 Fleetwood Eldorado is the world’s finest per 


sonal Car—a car that could be built only by ¢ 
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portant gates—and Jean-Claude collect 
ed his medal after all. 

What now for King Killy? He prob- 
ably will turn pro after the last World 
Cup race in April, and he has offers 
for endorsements, movie roles and the 
like that could make him a millionaire 
Money is only one of Jean-Claude’s con- 
cerns. He wants to race a car some 
day at Le Mans: he also would like to 
break the world speed record (109.14 
m.p.h.) on skis. But first, after those 
long, monastic months of training, he 
has some catching up to do. With what? 
“Fun,” he says simply, “and les petites 
jeunes filles.” 


A Time for Underdogs 


If the first week of the Winter Olym- 
pics belonged to favorites, the second 
—except, of course, for Jean-Claude 
Killy—belonged to underdogs and 
sentimentalists 

Nothing tickles a satellite nation more 
than turning the tables on Mother Rus- 
sia. And last week at Grenoble, a pro- 
caliber Russian hockey team that had 
not lost a game in international competi- 
ion since 1963 got its comeuppance 
from a gang of slam-bang Czechs, who 
spotted the Soviets a 1-0 lead, then 
struck back to win 5-4 and pull off the 
biggest upset of the entire winter games 
Russia still managed to salvage a slight- 
ly tarnished gold medal when the Czechs 
could manage no better than a 2-2 tie 
in their final game against Sweden 

That was not the only embarrassment 
for the Russians. They also took it on 
the chin in ladies’ cross-country skiing 
from a blonde Swedish snow bunny 
named Toini Gustafsson. A gymnastics 
teacher, Toini already had won the 10. 
kilometer cross-country; in the 5-kilom- 
eter, trailing Russia’s Galina Koulakova 
by 4 sec. with one kilometer to go, she 
made a kamikaze dive down the last 
slope to earn a second gold medal. 

For sentimentalists, there was Eu- 
genio Monti, 40, Italy’s “Red Devil” of 





GUSTAFSSON & COACH 
Embarrassment from a bunny. 
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the bobsled run, a nine-time world 
champion but never before an Olym 
pics gold-medal winner, who finally real- 
ized his lifelong ambition—twice over 
-with victories in both the two-man 
and four-man events. The U.S., too, 
had someone to cheer in Michigan's 
Terry McDermott, ten pounds heavier 
and four years older (at 27) than he 
was when he astonished everyone by 
winning the men’s 500-meter speed-skat 
ing race at Innsbruck in 1964. This 
time, on a rink that the sun had turned 
into slush, Terry surprised the experts 
again by finishing second in the 500 
meter—barely .2 sec. behind West Ger 
many’s Erhard Keller 

There was nothing nostalgic about 
what happened in the ladies’ luge com- 
petition: a clear case of cheating—and 
stupid cheating at that. Ranking first. 
second and fourth going into the final 
run, a trio of East German women 
tried for a little extra edge by illegally 
heating the runners of their sleds. They 
were caught and disqualified 

The opposite approach—pure Olym 
pian effort—paid far better dividends 
for Canada’s pert, blue-eyed Nancy 
Greene, 24. Although she was the de 
fending ladies’ Alpine skiing champion, 
Nancy's chances seemed hopeless after 
she fell badly last month and strained 
the ligaments in an ankle. Last week, 
vowing “I'll either win or I'll fall,” she 
Strapped on her white helmet with TI- 
GER emblazoned across the front and 
slashed through the giant slalom course 
with such abandon that she beat Run- 
ner-Up Annie Famose of France for 
the gold medal by almost three seconds 


TRACK & FIELD 
The Black Boycott 


At California’s San Jose State Col- 
lege a few years back, Harry Edwards, 
now 25, was quite an athlete captain 
of the basketball team, school record 
holder in the discus, and such a hot 
Prospect in football that sev- 
eral pro teams made him of- 
fers. Edwards, a tall (6 ft. 8 
in.), brainy Negro, passed 
them all up to become an as- 
sistant: professor of sociology 
at virtually all-white San Jose 
because “scholarship was my 
longest suit.” Not quite. For 
the past six months, Harry's 
long suit has been Black Pow- 
er and bitter protest—specifi 
cally, a campaign to cajole or 
coerce Negro athletes into 
boycotting what he considers 
“white-dominated™ sporting 
events, from next fall's Mex- 
ico City Olympics on down 
“What value is it to a black 
man to win a medal if he re 
turns to the hell of Harlem?” 
asks Edwards. “They are only 
being used to further the rac 
ist attitudes of the U.S.A.” 

So far, Edwards’ Olympic 
boveott has drawn more scoffs 





EDWARDS 
Long suit in coercion. 


than support from Negro athletes. Last 
week, though, he did find one pressure 
point to hit: the rigidly all-white New 
York Athletic Club, which was celebrat 
ing the 100th anniversary of its annual 
track meet at Manhattan's new Mad- 
ison Square Garden. With the support 
of militant Negro groups, including H 
Rap Brown's ill-named Student Non 
violent Coordinating Committee, Ed- 
wards got scores of Negroes to with- 
draw from the meet. For those who 
remained unconvinced, he announced 
that he would throw a picket line around 
the Garden, and “any black athlete who 
crosses that line will be in trouble.” 
When Edwards heard that Jim Hines, 
Texas’ world record-holding sprinter, 
still planned to run, he growled: “I 
hear he wants to play pro football 
Some cats in Texas have personally 
said they'd fix it so he'd be on sticks if 
he's crazy enough to run in that meet.” 
Hines withdrew, and so did Olympic 
High Jumper John Thomas, after receiv 
ing telephoned threats 

The night of the meet, Edwards and 
Rap Brown promised 5,000 demonstra 
tors outside the Garden. Only about 
500 showed up—to spend the evening 
roaming around in little knots, pushing 
and shouting at 400 police. During the 
melee, ten Negro athletes, including In- 
door World Record Long Jumper Bob 
Beamon, entered the Garden, performed 
in their events, and went quickly home 

By Edwards’ standards, the night was 
enough of a success to encourage him 
to campaign all the harder against the 
U.S. Olympic team. A factor that no 
doubt) will figure in’ his campaign 
emerged last week when the Internation 
al Olympic Committee agreed to re- 
instate South Africa in the 1968 Olym 
pics, after having banned it from Tokyo 
in 1964. The South Africans now prom- 
ise to field a completely integrated team 
Nevertheless, Ethiopia, Tanzania, Alge 
ria, Uganda, Mali and Ghana imme 
diately announced their withdrawal 
trom the Games 
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| Ulits WrlAl LAR DOES. 


Go ahead. Cut open a Lark filter. Those tiny chunks of char- 
coal in Lark's 3-piece filter are the hardest working filtering 
material in any cigarette you can buy. And they're why so many 
people like what Lark does. 


Each granule has 5 square feet of surface area. Each Lark 
filter contains more surface area than 20 of anybody else's 
ordinary cigarettes. That's because Lark's charcoal is activated. 
This gives it miles of microscopic passageways and tiny pores 
where substances in smoke can stick. 

You can taste the difference that the removal of these sub- 
stances makes. Lark has a unique flavor at first... but much 
smoother and easier to stay with in the long run. 


Take a good look at the cut-away Lark filter before you turn 
the page. We don't like to cut them open too often. After all we 
spend twice as much making our filter as the guys who make 
the one-piece filters. 





__——_ 





YOU OUGHT to 
TURN TO 
CHARCOAL, 


YOU OUGHT tO 
TUBN TO LARK, 
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SCULPTURE 
Survival of the Wittiest 


Old artists rarely fade away. Instead, 
they keep producing, often with a wit 
and wisdom that grow stronger as the 
years pass by, despite the fact that 
their styles may seem passé. Two cases 
in point are René Magritte and Max 
Ernst, remnants of the surrealist tide 
that swept Europe in the 1920s and 
1930s, Ernst, at 76, is exhibiting his lat- 
est sculptures at the Iolas Gallery in 
Magritte, who died last August 
al 68, is being honored in his native 
Brussels with a retrospective that in- 
cludes cight new sculptures designed 
before and executed after his death, 

Magritte did not attempt sculpture 
until the very end. Still, it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that he would succeed 
handsomely. His enigmatic — painting 
evoked objects seen in the round, and 
his bottles, painted in the forms of 
women, are among the most cherished 
talismans of the 1930s. The eight sculp- 
tures employ ideas Magritte previously 
used in his paintings, gaining solidity 
without loss of magic. La Folie des 
Grandeurs derives from a 1947 fantasy 
showing three women’s torsos, each set 
implausibly one inside the other. Sou- 
venir de Voyage shows a coffin reclin- 
ing gracefully on an Empire couch, in 
a grisly parody of Madame Récamier. 

As tor Max Ernst, he has been work 
ing in three dimensions ever since 1934, 
but his later sculptures have grown less 
spiky and beaky, more solid—and yet, 
elusive. His most recent series of mas- 
sive limestone figures, which he | as been 
working on since 1965, emphasize his 
profound disillusionment with the state 
of the world. “If you look at the first 
page of the newspaper,” says Ernst, 
“you feel such overwhelming disgust for 





Paris 





“BIG BROTHER” & "SERAPHIM 
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everything going on in the world that 
you must echo this.” In his gigantic 
stone monoliths, Ernst’s angst becomes 
monumental, The figures are droll and 
disquieting, monstrous and enchanting 
His mammoth Big Brother, wearing a vi 
sored cap, or his two Séraphim totems, 
sticking out their tongues, provoke 
laughter—and a shiver 


PAINTING 
Triumph of the Clumsiest 


In the act of painting, Chaim Sou- 
tine was something to behold. For 
months, he would ponder the idea for 
a painting, then in a wild outburst fling 
the paint onto the with such 
vehemence that on one occasion he dis 
located his thumb. A model who posed 
for him never forgot the experience 
“He turned as red as a cravfish, open 
ing his wide, and his beautiful 
fingers rubbed his throat and face. The 
emotion scemed to stimulate a sense of 
the colors in him, and he muttered in- 
comprehensible between his 


canvas 


eyes 


words 
clenched teeth.” 

The finished paintings often struck 
viewers as painfully clumsy. His por 
traits looked like pillows pounded into 
more or less human shape. His great 
slabs of beef (inspired by Rembrandt) 
were hideously blood-splattered. His 
landscapes were wildly out of perspec 
tive. Yet today, a quarter of a century 
after his death (at the age of $0 in 
Paris), Soutine no longer seems an ec 
centric maverick; instead he has be 
come a mainstream figure in 20th cen 
tury art. The shift in judgment has 
been largely caused by the emergence 
of the New York school of abstract ex- 
pressionism, whose built 


leaders with 


the same slapdash compulsiveness 
US 


Soutine’s first major exhibition 





ERNST 





MAGRITTE 


Powerful remnants of a passing tide. 





in Over a decade, at the Los Angeles 
County Museum, offers an opportunity 
to review his accomplishments. With 
90 paintings, the show illustrates his 
range of styles and subject matter. But 
the hardiest pictures are 13 landscapes 
ekecuted between 1919 and 1922 at 
the Pyrenees hillside town of Céret (see 
color opposite) 

Ritual Destruction. Soutine had a 
more difficult time finding his own style 
than did his fellow refugees from Rus 
sian ghetto life, who once they had 
arrived in Paris, turned toward cubism, 
like Jacques Lipchitz, or, like Chagall, 
romanticized the s/itet! folklore with fid 
dlers on the roof. At the time that 
Lithuanian-born Soutine went to Céret, 
he was still in his 20s, all but un 
known, There he embarked on a series 
of extraordinarily dislocated mountain 
views, with houses and trees piled like 
limp wads of anthropomorphic soil 

In fact, in this series Soutine so aban 
doned his carefully acquired art-school 
disciplines that he apparently frightened 
himself; in later years, he re 
nounced his Céret paintings, referring 
to them as having been “painted with 
my fingers.” As Los Angeles Curator 
Maurice Tuchman tells it: “Soutine 
would install his mistress in a café, go 
in search of a Céret picture he had 
heard some dealer owned, exchange a 
new picture for an old one, and ritual 
ly, happily destroy it.” 


even 


Fortunately, Soutine was unable to 
lay his hands on the 100-o0dd land 
scapes acquired in 1923 by Philadel- 
phia’s Albert C. Barnes, some of which 


were later resold to other collectors 
and found their way into Manhattan gal 
The purchase set Soutine on the 
road to financial independence and 
made his work available for New York 
artists, turning Soutine, Willem-nilly, 
into a link in the chain of artistic de 
velopment that runs from Van Gogh 
to De Kooning 


Ieries 


LA FOLIE DES GRANDEURS 
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SOUTINE’S CONTORTED 
PYRENEES LANDSCAPES 
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slathered ¢ 
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If your credit card doesn’t give you 
free protection if you lose it— 


you're not carrying American Express. 


Some people still don't have an American 
Express Card because they're afraid of 
losing it. 

They're afraid some stranger will run 
up a whopping bill at their expense. 

That might happen to people with other 
credit cards. 

We protect our cardholders. 

If you do lose your American Express 
Card—simply call or wire the nearest 


American Express Office. We cover your 
losses the minute we hear from you. 
Even if you don't miss your American 
“press Card—and someone goes charg 


with liability protection 
$100. Free! 
So relax. Chances are you'll never lose 


your American Expre vard anyway. 
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DESIGN 


Object Lesson in Beauty 

When future archaeologists excavate 
the ruins of Los Angeles and New 
York, they are more likely to judge the 
20th century's standards of beauty by 
shards of Corning Ware, martini mix- 
ers and stainless-steel subway turnstiles 
than by whatever fragments of painting 
and statuary survive. Yet the average 
American takes the artifacts of every 
day use for granted. He rarely appre 
ciates the well-designed objects and 
manages to ignore the ugly ones 

The Brooklyn Museum is shaking 
thousands of museumgoers out of their 
visual lethargy by exhibiting, as works 
of art, all kinds of functional things, in 
cluding toys, appliances and _ scientific 
equipment. The show represents the 130 
best-designed items of 1967, selected 
from among 1,000 U.S. entries by /n- 
dustrial Design, a magazine that has 
hitherto saluted the annual winners by 
publishing photographs, Now, with the 
objects themselves on display, it be- 
comes even clearer where handsome 
designs are prevalent in daily life—and 
where they are conspicuously lacking 

Computer Console. The big surprise 
for many is that so many prizewinning 
objects are both readily available and 
often cheap as well: a 40¢ polypro- 
polene valve for home water heaters: 
Neal Small's cleanly domed $90 chrome 
lamp; and a $7.95 set of “Blockmobile” 
cubes that double as trees, houses or ve 
hicles. Offsetting what might otherwise 
be painfully stark functionalism are re 
strained psychedelic and op-art motifs 
New plastics and transistors are respon- 
sible for many of the objects’ compact- 
ness. Advanced technology and electron 
ics also play a role in dozens of esoteric 
devices, ranging from a portable medi 
cal ventilator (replacing the old iron 
lung) to a child's styrene-and-aluminum 
balance scale. Royal's stylishly minimal 
duplicator, Honeywell's computer con 
sole and Pitney-Bowes’s addresser-print- 
er are a visible reminder that thou- 
sands of offices already boast such good 
looking equipment 


The few items intended for outdoor 
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BALANCE SCALE 





BLOCKMOBILE 
Sacrificing freely to the household gods. 


MODERN 
LIVING 


and public use emphasize how relative- 
ly rare and experimental are such at- 
tempts to beautify the cityscape. The 
instances include Cambridge Seven’'s 
Boston subway turnstiles and New 
York’s $1,000,000 vest-pocket Paley 
Park (all necessarily shown in photo- 
graphs only). Scholars of the 30th cen- 
tury may well conclude that, like the 
Greeks and Romans, urban Americans 
turned inward from their streets and sac 
rificed freely to the household gods, 
glorified their public squares and build- 
ings, but left the ordinary thoroughfares 
to stray cats and garbage collectors 





ARCHITECTURE 


Home in a Barrel Vault 

New museums of late have tended 
to verge on the grandiose: the col 
umned temple form of the Los Angeles 
County Museum, the mighty, circular 
Hirshhorn Museum planned for Wash 
ington, D.C., which rivals Hadrian's 
Tomb in scale. One museum in the proc- 
ess of being formed has decided on a 








SMALL'S LAMP 


VENTILATOR 


different style. It is Fort Worth’s Kim 
bell Art Museum, due to open in 1971, 
and backed by an estimated $75 mil- 
lion left by the late Texas millionaire 
Kay Kimbell (groceries, oil, insurance) 
The architect: Philadelphia's Louis I 
Kahn, who has now proudly presented 
his model 

Kahn's solution is a pavilion roofed 
over with vaults. Visitors will first en- 
ter a reception area, then pass under 
an arcade to the permanent collection, 
which will be composed initially of only 
100 choice objects. The exterior walls 
of the museum will be solid for se- 
curity reasons, but Kahn has made sure 
the interior will be light and airy. He 
picked the barrel-vault roof not for its 
classical associations but because of its 
structural strength. Such vaults can easi 
ly span 100 ft. between supports, allow- 
ing Museum spaces to be open and 
flexible 

To introduce as much daylight as pos- 
sible, Kahn has designed slots that 
run along the top of each vault, permit- 
ting artfully diffused natural light to 
flood the galleries below. In random pat 
tern, sections of the roof vaults have 
been removed to make open sculpture 
courts, providing greenery and glimpses 
of sky 





KAHN’S MODEL FOR FORT WORTH’S KIMBELL MUSEUM 
Decidedly on a different tack 
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PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Stripping Body & Mind 


Group-psychotherapy marathons last 
ing 24 to 48 hours are being staged by 
many psychologists in the Los Angeles 
area. At the end of these, noticed Psy 
chotherapist Paul Bindrim, when the 
sessions had gone well, group members 
tended to shed some of their clothes. 
Could it be, Bindrim wondered, that 
what he calls a man’s “tower of clothes” 
is not only a safeguard for his privacy, 
but also a self-imposed constraint to 
keep out people he fears? If so, a man 
who disrobed physically might be bet 
ter able to disrobe emotionally. 

While Bindrim was mulling this over, 
Dr. Abraham Maslow, this year’s pres- 
ident of the American Psychological 
Association, described psychologists’ 
training groups as “a kind of psychologi- 
cal nudism under careful direction.” 
Maslow speculated that if physical nu- 
dity were added, “people would go away 
more spontaneous, less guarded, less de- 
fensive, not only about the shape of 
their behinds, but freer and more in- 
nocent about their minds as well.” That 
clinched it for Bindrim. If some pa- 
tients respond better in groups than to 
individual therapy, he reasoned, then 
nude groups might be even more 
effective 

Nothing Overt. Those invited includ- 
ed a nucleus of people already in some 
sort of group therapy. The ten men 
and ten women who signed up for Bin- 
drim’s experiment included singletons 
as well as married and about-to-be-mar- 
ried couples. Among their problems, 
Bindrim believes, were sexual difficulties 
resulting from puritan teachings that nu- 
dity is shameful 

The ground rules: no liquor or 
psychedelic drugs during the session, 
no cameras, no leaving the group in 


pairs. Also: “Participants agree not to 
engage in overt sexual expression 
defined as any activity which would be 
socially inappropriate in a similar group 
wearing clothing.” 

The locale was a nudist camp that 
had just closed its season, so the par 
ticipants had privacy in 400 acres com- 
plete with cabanas and a Jacuzzi whirl- 
pool bath big enough to hold all of 
them at once. Heated to 102°, the bath 
proved to be important therapeutically. 
As newly arrived members met, fully 
clothed, they were asked to discuss any 
anxieties or fantasies that they had 
about their imminent nudity, Many were 
apprehensive—surprisingly, more about 
seeing others nude than about being 
seen—but just talking it out helped. 
Though they had the choice of bathing 
nude or wearing a suit, all but one un- 
dressed around the bath and _ slipped 
into the swirling waters. After that, most 
of the group spent most of the time un- 
selfconsciously nude. 

To achieve what Bindrim called “sen- 
sory saturation with peak stimuli,” the 
members picked the most congenial 
partner of the opposite sex by looking 
into one another's eyes to find the one 
whose gaze was most comfortable. Then, 
eyes closed, the partners touched, tast- 
ed and smelled pleasurable objects, such 
as roses and velvet. Next, they touched 
fingertips and gazed steadily into cach 
other’s eyes. They tried to recall what- 
ever moment in life had given them 
utmost pleasure. After 20 minutes, all 
the participants sat in a circle and 
shared experiences, ridding themselves 
of some repressions and problems in 
the process. 

Self-Evaluation. Bindrim and his col- 
leagues have since conducted eight more 
nude marathons, some of which have 
been video-taped. Five-minute tapes 
were made of each member walking, 








NUDE PSYCHOTHERAPY GROUP IN WHIRLPOOL BATH 


Touching hands and talking out repressions. 


standing and sitting. Watching them- 
selves, most participants concentrated 
at first on what they considered their un 
desirable features, such as overweight, 
poor proportions or aging. But after 
they had seen the video tapes, most 
were able to sce themselves less critical- 
ly. The consensus: “Each body seems 
to fit nicely with each face." While 
none of the group reported an instant 
cure of an old, severe neurosis, many 
found that soon after they shed their 
clothes they also shed inferiority feel- 
ings about their own bodies. As a re- 
sult, they were less tense and embar- 
rassed about some aspects of sex. 

All the professionals who have par- 
ticipated agree that nude marathons are 
worth further trials, provided they are 
conducted by a trained leader. Nude 
psychotherapy has achieved enough re- 
spectability to be the subject of a two- 
hour program at a recent meeting of 
the California State Psychological Asso- 
ciation. Last weekend Bindrim started 
a new series of 16 sessions at a desert 
motel near Palm Springs. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


No RSV, Please 

Each year, 10,000 U.S. infants die 
of lower-respiratory infections—more 
than half of them caused by a microbe 
with the forbidding name of “respirato- 
ry syncytial virus.” Researchers have 
now devised a new vaccine against RSV. 
Unhappily, it turns out to be a partial 
failure, according to evidence presented 
at a recent Manhattan virology confer- 
ence. In fact, RSV has once again con- 
fronted virologists with the paradox that 
a vaccine sometimes worsens the dis- 
ease it theoretically prevents. 

Most adults carry telltale antibody 
showing that they have been infected 
with RSV at some time. The virus prob- 
ably caused what seemed to be only a 
bad cold, and since the mild infection 
left no permanent damage, it was for- 
gotten, But to infants under six months 
old, RSV is a far more serious threat. 
It causes inflammation of the lower res- 
piratory tract, bronchiolitis (as distinct 
from upper-respiratory bronchitis) and 
pneumonia. 

If Not, Why Not? Up to about six 
months of age, babies carry in their 
bloodstream their mothers’ antibody 
against RSV. By the basic rules of virol- 
ogy, this should protect them. Obvious- 
ly, it doesn’t. Why not? 

At the Manhattan conference, Dr. 
Robert M. Chanock of the National In- 
stitute of Allergy and Infectious Dis- 
eases proposed an unorthodox explana- 
tion. The inherited antibody, he 
suggested, actually makes babies more 
vulnerable to the potentially fatal dis- 
ease. First, Dr. Chanock distinguished 
between several kinds of antibody (“im- 
munoglobulins”), which immunologists 
label alphabetically. Only type G passes 
the placenta and gets into the fetal 
blood; the others are developed later. 
Type A is most important in RSV dis- 
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The only man in the world who 
is living with another person's heart 
was well enough last week to pose 
for photographers in his sterile 
room at Cape Town's Groote 
Schuur Hospital. Dentist Philip Blai- 
berg, 58, was assured that he could 
almost certainly go home in about 
two weeks, without waiting for Sur- 
geon Christiaan N. Barnard to re- 
turn from a U.S. tour. 


ease, because it is a fixed antibody 
attached to cells lining the nasal pas- 
sages and the bronchial tree. Once en- 
trenched there, it usually chokes off an 
RSV infection. 

The under-six-months baby, suggested 
Dr. Chanock, still has little or no im- 
munoglobulin A to fight off RSV. So 
the virus gets to his bronchioles and 
lungs. There, it wreaks havoc by caus- 
ing 50 or more cells to merge into 
giant combines, Oxygen exchange is so 
impaired that the baby has asthma-like 
spasms. To make matters worse, said 
Dr. Chanock, the G antibody circulat- 
ing in the blood just below the lungs’ 
surface actually combines with virus 
particles to form more damaging 
complexes 

Although some virologists differed 
with Dr, Chanock about details, they 
agreed that the newly developed vac- 
cine against RSV must not be given to 
infants under six months, as it appears 
to increase the risk and severity of pneu- 
monia. A similar phenomenon is now 
being seen in connection with another 
viral disease: circulating antibody from 
killed-virus vaccine against measles also 
seems to make a child more susceptible 
to severe disease if he later receives 
live-virus vaccine. 
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by W. F. Rockwell, dr. 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


| ake PROBABLY SAFE TO SAY that every company 
of any size in America today has an estab- 
lished performance appraisal system. Most of 
them have been developed like ours, going 
through the transition from an informal to formal approach, complete with 
carefully worked out forms, procedures, and guidelines for managers doing 
the appraisals. 





Yet despite such improvement in the mechanics of performance appraisal, 
most managers consider it one of the toughest, least desirable requirements 
of their job. In fact, personnel men from other companies wonder how we've 
been able to get our managers to work so hard at it. 

The answer, for us, has been fairly simple: we’ve audited managers’ per- 
formance in this area, at every level. Our managers know that performance 
appraisal is a top-priority activity in our company. And that one element 
of their performance appraisal will be how well they have appraised others. 

Why have we placed such emphasis on this aspect of a manager's job? 
Because we think it represents the best organized way to identify our next 
generation of managers. And because, properly handled, performance ap- 
praisal is a motivational tool that enables every employee to get increased 
satisfaction from his job while making his maximum contribution to the 
company’s progress. What better goals does management have? 


Twenty-five of our valve salesmen meeting here in March hail from some inter- 
esting territories: Johannesburg, Paris, Geneva, Caracas are typical. While in 
this country they'll tour three of our valve manufacturing facilities in Ohio, 
Nebraska and Texas for an up-dating on products and technology. As well as be- 
coming better equipped to sell Rockwell valves abroad, they'll be helping the balance 
of payments problem yet another way by boosting U. S. tourism next month. 


One of the fastest growing recreations in winter America is snowmobiling: 
nearly 200,000 of these rugged vehicles are in use now, up from just a few 
thousand a year or two ago. Conceived as a work vehicle for linemen and 
lumbermen in Canada, snowmobiles have captured the imagination of the 
sports-minded public wherever snow flies. Rockwell is the major producer 
of the air-cooled engines used in these vehicles. The results of the recent 
500-mile Winnipeg to St. Paul race document the reasons for this acceptance 
by snowmobile makers: of the 115 starters, only 14 finished—and the first 
10 were powered by Rockwell engines. 


This is one of a series of informal reports on Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
makers of measurement and control devices, instruments, and power tools for 22 basic markets. 


Rockwell 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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U.S. PLANES SPRAYING ENEMY-HELD FOREST 
So far, less disturbance than man’s plow, ax and fire. 


SCIENCE 





ECOLOGY 
Defoliating Viet Nam 


U.S. forces are fighting not only 
Communist troops in Viet Nam but 
also the vegetation that conceals and 


feeds them. In thousands of sorties be- 
tween January and September of 1967, 


U.S. planes sprayed 50 million Ibs. of 
herbicides* on 1,000,000 acres of fo- 
liage and crops in South Viet Nam 


The figures this year will be even high- 
er. To what extent is this likely to 
damage the country’s ecology? 
angry criticism by 
home-front scientists, the Pentagon last 
week released a detailed study of the 
use and effects of herbicides. Although 
the report was preliminary and limited, 
its conclusions were clear: so far, there 
is no evidence that there will be long- 
range damage to plant or animal life in 
South Viet Nam 

The study was undertaken for the De- 
fense Department by the Midwest Re 
search Institute, a nonprofit Kansas City 
research organization with agricultural 
experience. Between August and De 
cember, MRI scientists culled 1,500 sci 
entific articles, studied scientific and 
press reports from Viet Nam, and in- 
terviewed more than 140 U.S. ecolo 
gists and herbicide experts, but were 
not authorized to conduct on-the-spot 
investigations in Viet Nam. Sensitive 
to possible charges that MRI is biased 
(it has many lucrative Government con 
tracts), the Pentagon asked the Nation 
al Academy of Sciences for an evalua 
tion of the report before releasing it 
The Academy called the report “credit 
able,” but also pointed out that de- 
finitive conclusions will require more 
research and data 

Killing the Kouprey? There is no 
question in the minds of MRI scientists 
that chemical defoliation works in Viet 


In response to 


* Primarily 2,4-D, 2,4,8-T 
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Nam. Used along highways, canals and 
railroads, it kills vegetation that hides 
ambushers. Sprayed over forests, the 
chemicals cause from 40% to 75% de 
foliation within a month, exposing 
enemy strongholds and troop move- 
ments. And yet, say the scientists, the 
herbicides used in Viet Nam do not per- 


sist in the soil at toxic levels; new 
vegetation soon springs up 

Unlike insecticides, the study finds, 
the defoliant herbicides do not con- 
centrate in animal tissue. As a result, 


dangerous effects on animals and hu- 
mans are “unlikely.” But temporary de- 
foliation over widespread areas could 
threaten the existence of animal 
species that depend on foliage for food 
and concealment and are already 
to extinction. One of these is the douc 
langur, a colorful monkey that lives al 
entirely on Also endan- 
gered are the Indo-Chinese gibbon and 
the rare kouprey, a remnant of a mid 
Miocene ancestor of modern cattle 
Complete defoliation could also cause 
laterization, the destructive process that 
occurs in some tropical soils when re 
moval of vegetation them to 
erosion and sunlight. In South Amer- 
ica, lateritic soil has baked into rock 
like hardness and become useless with- 
in five years after it 
farming. As yet, there is no evidence 
of laterizing of similar Vict 
Nam after defoliation, probably because 
the ground cover is never completely de 
stroyed and grass and weeds reappear 
Crops & Trees. Lacking sufficient 
data, the scientists did not discuss anti- 
crop spraying, which accounts for 13% 
of the herbicides used in Viet Nam. Ae 
rial spraying has 


some 


close 


most leaves 


exposes 


was cleared for 


soils in 


destroved ¢ rops of 


sweet potatoes, rice, sugar cane and veg 
etables used by enemy troops in South 
Viet Nam, and drifting defoliants have 
accidently destroyed rubber 
ar and tomato plants in friendly territo- 
ry. But there is no indication that sub 


trees, sug- 


sequent crops on the same land are 
affected by the chemical dousing. 

At present, there is little doubt that 
defoliation operations will continue 
Says the MRI report: “The ecological 
changes caused by herbicides at the cur- 
rent rate of use have in no measure 
reached the proportion of ecological dis- 
turbance caused by the plow, ax and 
uncontrolled burning.” 


SELENOLOGY 


Water on the Moon? 

For a decade, McDonnell Douglas 
Jack Green has stoutly ar- 
gued that there is water on the moon 


Geologist 


Not free-flowing, gurgling water, to be 
sure, but water that is chemically locked 
within rock. Now, with the aid of a 
half-century-old observation, he report- 
American Institute of Aero- 
nautics and Astronautics meeting in Los 
Angeles last week, he has found addi- 
tional evidence of lunar water 

Green has long believed that most 
of the major lunar features are volcan- 
ic in Since volcanic formations 
on earth contain hydrous rocks, Green 
reasons, they may well exist on the 


ed to an 


origin 


moon. Merely heating such rocks to be 
tween S00°F. and 800°F., he says, 
will release as much as a gallon of 


water per cubic foot of rock 
While reviewing some long-forgotten 


notes, Green recently discovered that 
in 1910 Astronomer R. W. Wood had 
taken telescopic shots of the moon 


through a filter that absorbed light with 
a wave length of 3,100 angstroms 
When the pictures were developed, they 
showed black the lunar sur 
face. Because the light reflected from 
sulphur is absorbed at 3,100 angstroms, 
Wood reasoned, the black spots on the 
moon must be sulphur, 

Repeating Wood's experiment with a 
filtered, 8-in. telescope, Green produced 
lunar pictures with black spots near 
the crater Aristarchus, from which as 
tronomers have reported seeing a red 
glow—a possible sign of volcanic activi- 
ty. To Geologist Green, it all makes 
sense. Sulphur is the most abundant of 
materials, he says, and wher 
ever volcanic sulphur is found on earth, 
itis surrounded by hydrous rock 

Carrying his speculations one step 
further, Green suggests that if life or 
its fossil remnants are found anywhere 
on the moon, it will probably be in the 
vicinity of the telltale black 
his moon photographs. In the water re- 
leased from hydrous rock by volcanic 
heat, he speculates, a primitive form of 
life might have evolved 

Whether lunar life did evolve or not, 
it would be worthwhile for astronauts 
to land near Aristarchus, There, by fo 
rays on the hydrous rock, 
Green says, they 
of an ample supply of water 


spots on 


volcanic 


spots on 


cusing solar 


can assure themselves 





An angstrom is equal to one hundred-mil 
lionth of a centimeter and is used to measure 
the length of light waves. The word has noth 
in to do with Angst, but pays tribute to 
Pioncer Spectroscopist Anders Angstrén 
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Continental designers and engineers start with the 
finest car made in America. 
They refine it: Wraparound parking lights and taillights. 
A new coupe roof line. 
Improve it: Instrument panel. Interiors. A smoother shifting transmission. 
Test it over 2000 times. Then test it again: our 12-mile road test. 
Only then is it ready for your approval: 
the 1968 Continental. 








America’s most distinguished motorcar. 


Lincoln Continental 
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Let's play pin the button 





If she catches you, you 
buy the White Horse—the Scotch of 
the Good Guys. What’s so Good Guys 
about it? This. You just don’t argue 
about the taste of White Horse. Either 
you like it or you love it. So Good Guys ¥ 
pour it. Good Guys drink it. ae 
Some even play “Pin the But- y 
ton” for it. Want to try? Ask 
at your tavern for Good Guy 


Buttons. After that, you’re on 
your own. 


[Ax The Good Guys Mt. 
| are always on ae 
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The Chimney Sweeps that walk around 
little German villages aren't there to impress tourists. 


They're there to sweep chimneys. 


But that wouldn't stop one of them from pointing you in 
the right direction, if you got lost. Or telling you the history 
of that beautiful little church across the square, either 


And that's one of the charms about little German villages— 
and big German cities. 


The people. 
Ask a student in Munich‘‘Which way to the Hofbrauhaus?" 


and, if the way is difficult, probably you've just found yourself 
a cheerful guide to the ancient beer hall. 


Ease off the Autobahn to ask a group of picnickers 

“Have | passed Dusseldorf?" and they'll set you Straight with 

a smile—and maybe offer to show you how German food tastes 
when it's cooked outdoors, while they're about it 

Look a little lost in the center of Hamburg—just stand 

there, looking at your map of the city—and see how short a time 
it takes a friendly German to point you to where you want to go. 
You don't have to take our word for it, either. 

Not when Vacationland Germany is yours for the taking, with 
Lufthansa Tours that start from a most unusual $320. 


see Vacationland Germany win © Lufthansa 


Their Picnic Park: the Alps, A Typical Cafe in Franc 





Vacationland 
Germany 


Lufthansa’s 


EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOURS 
3 weeks in Germany 


$320 8§=6 $338 


Includes round-trip jet—20 nights accom- 
modation in Brilon, Germany—rented Avis 
Opel Kadett —1000 kilometers free. 


$343 


Includes round-trip jet to Munich—20 nights 
accommodation in Zell am See—rented Avis 
Opel Kadett—1000 kilometers free. 








EUROPACAR GERMAN HOLIDAY 


$383 


Includes round-trip jet to Frankfurt or 
Munich—20 nights accommodation in se- 
lected cities and resorts of Germany— 
= Avis Ope! Kadett—1000 kilometers 
ree, 





ROMANTIC HOLIDAY 21 DAYS 


$81 3 escorted 


Includes round-trip jet to Hamburg. Hotels, 
all meals, sightseeing, tips and transpor- 
tation. 





EUROPACAR COACH TOUR...$434 
Includes Germany, Holland, France and 
Belgium. 


FANTASY TOUR...$699 
Includes Germany, Austria and Switzerland. 


*via Amsterdam = **via Frankfurt 


Lufthansa German Airlines, Dept. N-223 

| 410 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 | 
Gentlemen: Please send me more information 

| on the following tour(s) 

| © 20-night EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOUR $320 

| C 20-night EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOUR $338 

| DC 20-night EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOUR $343 
C) 20-night EUROPACAR GERMAN HOLIDAY $383 

| C) 21-day ROMANTIC HOLIDAY TOUR $813. 

| 0 21-day EUROPACAR COACH TOUR $434. 

| (1 21-day FANTASY TOUR $699. 


Name. 


Address. 





City. 





Zip. Phone 





My Travel Agent is. 





' 


Air tare based on 14-21 day, 15 passenger GIT Economy 
Fare from New York when applicable; land arrangements 
on each of 2 people traveling together. 


iS) Lufthansa’ 
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| Born. To Hope Cooke, 27, Manhat- 
| tan-born socialite who left the U.S. 
| five years ago to become Queen of the 
Himalayan kingdom of Sikkim, and 
King Palden Thondup Namgyal, 44: 
their second child, first daughter (the 
King has three children by his first 
wife, who died in 1957); in Calcutta. 


Married. Régis Debray, 27, French- 
born Marxist, currently serving a 30- 
year sentence in a Bolivian prison (see 
THE Wor cp). 


Divorced. John Jacob Astor III, 56, 
portly playboy and great-great-grandson 
of the tycoon, by Dolores (“Dolly”) 
Fullman Astor, 39, his third wife, after 
134 years of marriage (134 years of sep- 
aration); on uncontested grounds of ex- 
treme cruelty; in Miami. 


Died. Deendayal Upadhyaya, 50, 
newly elected leader of India’s rightist 
Jana Sangh Party (see THE WorLD). 


Died. Elliott B. Macrae, 67, pres- 
ident since 1944 of E, P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., publishers; of cancer; in New 
Canaan, Conn. Widely traveled and 
equally cosmopolitan in taste, Macrae 
over the years printed something for 
practically everyone; he sprang Mickey 
Spillane on the world (seven biggest sell- 
ers: 34.6 million copies), published 
Mountain Climber Maurice Herzog’s 
classic Annapurna, Lawrence Durrell’s 
The Alexandria Quartet, and Evgeny 
Evtushenko’s Selected Poems. His great 
friend was A. A. Milne, whose whimsi- 
cal Winnie-the-Pooh sold) more than 
1,000,000 copies and appeared in a 
dozen languages—including a_ pirated 
Russian translation (Vinni-Pukh i vse- 
vse-vse), which Macrae happily pirated 
right back last year and printed for pub- 
lication in the U.S. 


Died. Mae Marsh, 72, early Holly- 
wood heroine, who first starred in 
D. W. Griffith's 1915 classic, The Birth 
of a Nation; of a heart attack; in Her- 
mosa Beach, Calif. Mae was only 16 
when her auburn-haired beauty caught 
Griffith's eye and he signed her to a con- 
tract at $3 a day. She moved a genera- 
tion of moviegoers as Flora, the star- 
crossed little sister, in Birth of a Nation, 
went on to become Griffith's always 
tearful, often tragic leading lady in Jn- 
tolerance, A Child of the Paris Streets 
and The White Rose. In the 1920s, she 
was one of Sam Goldwyn’s original 
Goldwyn Girls, earning $250,000 a year 
—but then came the talkies and the 
fading of her nova. 


Died. Dr. Thomas Parran, 75, Sur- 
geon General of the U.S. from 1936 
to 1948, a founder of the World Health 
Organization, and leader of the long 
campaign against venereal disease; of 
pneumonia; in Pittsburgh. Few have 


done more to bring modern medicine 
to the nation’s poor than this gentleman- 
ly physician; he fought typhoid and 
hookworm in South Carolina, smallpox 
in Colorado, tuberculosis in New York 
slums. In the struggle against venereal 
disease, he distributed educational pam- 
phlets across the U.S., campaigned for 
widespread syphilis tests, and relentless- 
ly tracked the sources of infection to 
such effect that the number of new syph- 
ilis cases dropped from 500,000 in 1936 
to 314,300 in 1948, when he retired 
from government to help draw the char- 
ter for WHO, which now includes 128 
nations. 


Died. Howard Lindsay, 78, who with 
the late Russel Crouse formed one of 
Broadway's best and certainly most dur- 
able playwriting teams; of leukemia; in 
Manhattan. Impeccably dressed, starchy 
in temperament, Lindsay found the per- 
fect friend and foil in the plump, jovial 
Crouse, and over 32 years, by what 
they called “a strange form of alche- 
my” (meaning infinite work), they 
turned out more than a dozen hit com- 
edies and musical books. The most suc- 
cessful, of course, was Life With Fa- 
ther, in which, for most of its record 
3,224 performances from 1939 to 1947, 
Lindsay himself played the blustery des- 
pot whose Victorian household rang 
with cries of “Damnation!” Many oth- 
er plays on the list hardly suffer by 
comparison: Anything Goes (1934), 
Red, Hot and Blue (1936), State of the 
Union (1945), Call Me Madam (1950), 
The Sound of Music (1960) and Mr. 
President (1962). On his deathbed last 
week, Lindsay told his wife: “It’s been 
a wonderful journey. And I've enjoyed 
every minute of it.” 


Died. Jaime Sabartés, 86, lifelong 
friend and secretary to Pablo Picasso; 
of a stroke; in Paris. For nearly 35 
years, Sabartés served as protector, con- 
fidant and admirer of the artist—cut- 
ting off inquisitive visitors, answering 
all mail and humoring every whim. For 
that service, Picasso teased him merci- 
lessly but immortalized him as well in 
a series of portraits, most notably paint 
ing his friend as a wistful, beer-drink- 
ing youth in 1901's Le Bock. 


Died. Ildebrando Pizzetti, 87, Italy's 
leading contemporary composer of op- 
era; of acute bronchial asthma; in 
Rome. So enthralled was Pizzetti with 
the “immense, irresistible tragedy” of 
Greek drama that he made it the theme 
of several of his 13 operas (Fedra, Cli- 
tennestra)—and in some critics’ view 
produced more dramatics than music, 
which ofttimes seemed ponderous and 
dull. Yet there was nothing but cheers 
in 1958 for his rhapsodic music in As- 
sassinino nella Cattedrale, based on T. 
S. Eliot’s saturnine verse play, Murder 
in the Cathedrat. 
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We're helping 
feed 300,000 new 
mouths a month 


Every three months close to one 
million new Americans arrive on 
the scene. This vital statistic, 
coupled with increasing longev- 
ity, is creating a challenge for the 
nation’s agriculturists — the chal- 
lenge of satisfying the appetite of 
more than 200 million people 
With only 6.5% of our popula- 
tion at work on the land, and more 
and more laborers leaving the 
farm, the resourcefulness of men 
who grow food is put to the test 
But fortunately, science and 
mechanization have enabled the 
American farmer to increase land 
productivity many times over. 
Supplying equipment and 
chemicals to help agriculturists 


FMC CORPORATION 


produce more food for a growing 
population is a major commit- 
ment of FMC Corporation. In fact, 
there is hardly any facet of agri- 
culture that is not served by our 
products. These include seeds, 
pumps and irrigation systems, 
pesticides, sprayers and dusters 
— even compact tractors and till- 
age equipment to work the soil. 

And where stoop laborers once 
toiled, a reliable corps of specially 
engineered FMC machines gather 
tomatoes, sweet corn, potatoes, 
peas, beans and other crops, 
faster than human hands ever did 

But our participation in food 
production doesn't stop here. 
Every day, a major amount of the 


me 
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canned, frozen and fresh-packed 
food consumed in the world is 
processed with FMC equipment. 

To learn more about how we 
put ideas to work, write for a copy 
of ‘Dimensions,"' FMC Corpora- 
tion, Executive Offices, San Jose, 
California 95106. 


Putting ideas to work in Machinery: Chemicals - Defense - Fibers & Films 
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ROMAN CATHOLICS 


More Power for Priests 

The trend toward democratization in 
the Catholic Church was demonstrated 
anew last week, when 300 priests from 
114 U.S. dioceses (out of 141) met in 
Chicago to form a nationwide organiza- 
tion to speak out on clerical affairs. A 
few years ago, such an organization 
would have been unthinkable. The new 
assembly, which calls itself the Federa- 
tion of Priests’ Councils, aims to mo- 
bilize local priests’ groups in efforts to 
improve the quality of the clergy and 
speed the pace of reform in the church 

-and society. To show their ecumeni- 
cal spirit, the priests closed their two- 
day meeting by singing Martin Luther's 
A Mighty Fortress ls Our God. 

The new federation is, in effect, an 
outgrowth of a larger movement within 
the church to give priests a more mean- 
ingful voice in the ecclesiastical struc- 
ture. One conspicuous sign of this has 
been the creation in the past two years 
of priests’ senates. In 1965, the Second 
Vatican Council decreed that each dio 
cese should establish “a group or sen- 
ate of priests to give effective assist- 
ance to the bishop in his government 
of the diocese.” This was a rather radi- 
cal advance, and there was some doubt 
that the senates would have any ef- 
fective voice, But already senates have 
been set up in 127 dioceses. And most 
have met with a fair degree of success 

Raises & Retirement. Undeniably, 
there have been a few disappointments. 
The Vatican Council left it up to bish- 
ops to determine the selection of the 
senates, and though some prelates have 
given their priests a free hand in elec 
tions, others have insisted on naming a 
significant number of the senators, Los 
Angeles’ James Francis Cardinal Me- 
Intyre has yet to make a move toward 
creating a council. In Washington, D.C., 
the priest-senators are reluctant to speak 
up before conservative Patrick Cardinal 
O’Boyle, who sits in on the bimonthly 
meetings. Detroit's senate, though it en- 
joys the encouragement of Archbishop 
John Dearden, is troubled by dissen- 
sion between old and young clerics, 
with the former accusing Dearden of fa- 
voring the latter. 

But those have been the exceptions. 
In most dioceses, priests have turned 
the senates into effective forums. Among 
other things, they have helped to im- 
prove personnel and pay policies. The 
senate in Providence, R.I. won a 100% 
Increase in pastors’ salartes—from $150 
to $300 a month—plus a $50-a-month 
car allowance. Senates have also helped 
establish mandatory retirement ages, 
“personnel boards” to hear the com- 
plaints of dissatisfied priests, and pro- 
grams allowing priests to continue their 
education. 

Nowhere are the senates more en- 
ergetic than in the neighboring dioceses 
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of San Erancisco and Oakland. The 
San Francisco senate operates its own 
office independent of the chancery, has 
even set up a “reserved affairs” com- 
mittee to handle the delicate problems 
of priests who get into legal or other 
trouble or who want to quit the min- 
istry. In Oakland, Bishop Floyd Begin 
has approved ten of his senate’s twelve 
recommendations to date, including one 
suggesting authorization of Masses in 
private homes. 

Broader Horizons. So far, none of 
the senates has the right to do more 
than recommend measures. But priests 
welcome the forums as an important 


DEN MARTIN 
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KUNG LECTURING IN MANHATTAN 
Armed with a quiver of questions. 


new Way to communicate their views 
to the bishops—even though not all 
would agree with Msgr. Francis Mauro- 
vich, an adviser to Oakland's Bishop 
Begin, who describes the senates as “the 
salvation of the priesthood.” 

Once they resolve working conditions, 
which many members consider the im 
mediate problem of priests, the senates 
are likely to move into broader areas. 
Boston's senate, for instance, has a sub- 
committee studying how priests can 
make themselves more effective on the 
parish level. A major future role of the 
priests’ senates, in the view of many 
leading Catholics, is to link with lay- 
men’s associations. The Rev. Raymond 
Goedert, chairman of the Association 
of Chicago Priests, echoes the common 
hope that eventually priests, laity and 
bishops will join in a national pastoral 
council, “so that when the Catholic 
Church speaks in the U.S., it won't be 
just the hierarchy or clergy speaking 
but the whole church.” 





Greater Voice for the Laity 


Among the most impatient and in- 
fluential advocates of greater freedom 
in the Catholic Church is Hans Kiing, 
39, Swiss-bern priest and professor of 
theology at West Germany's Tiibingen 
University. One of the officially invit- 
ed theological advisers at Vatican II, 
Kiing has earned both liberal praise 
and conservative censure for his provoc- 
ative criticisms of his church. Last week, 
wearing his usual necktie instead of a 
Roman collar, Kiing arrived in the U.S. 
for his first extended visit in five years. 
An enthusiastic ecumenist, he will teach 
courses in divine justification and the 
sacraments during the spring semester 
at Manhattan’s Protestant Union Theo 
logical Seminary. Characteristically, 
Kiing came armed with a quiver of 
new questions for Catholicism. 

One of his themes is that laymen 
should have a voice in selecting parish 
priests—as they already do in Swit- 
zerland—and bishops. He is confident 
that laymen’s councils, which have been 
formed in many parishes since Vatican 
II, will become ever more widespread, 
and independent. More than that, he ar- 
gues that methods should be set up, 
perhaps through an elected synod of lay- 
men, for the laity to have some say in 
picking the Pope. He believes that the 
church's structure ought to be revised 
in order to “transform our system of ab- 
solutistic authority into one based on 
mutual service and partnership.” 

Kiing raises still another idea in a 
book, The Church, which came out in 
Germany last year and will be pub- 
lished in the U.S. next month. In it, he 
even suggests setting up procedures for 
recalling ecclesiastics who prove incom- 
petent—including the Pope. Though 
some Popes have been ousted in the dis- 
tant past, present canon law contains 
no provision for deposing a Pope, even 
if he should become physically or men- 
tally incapacitated. But, writes Kiing, 
“the idea that the Pope is the servant 
of the church must be extended to in- 
clude the possibility of the Pope's hav- 
ing to resign or being deposed.” 


OLD TESTAMENT 
Noah’s Liberty Ship 


What did history’s most famous boat 
look like? Though many religious schol- 
ars doubt the story of Noah and the 
Flood, there has been no lack of ef- 
forts to depict his ark. Medieval artists 
tended to portray it as a big houseboat. 
In the most recent Hollywood version, 
The Bible, John Huston pictured it as 
a pregnant sampan. Now, an_ Israeli 
with sound credentials has produced 
perhaps the most logical rendition of 
Noah's ark to date. Last week in Je- 
rusalem’s Hechal Shlomo (Solomon's 
Palace), the seat of Israel’s Chief Rab- 
binate, the model went on display— 
and it looked totally different from earli- 
er versions. 

It is the work of Meir Ben-Uri, 59, 
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Want 


fact finding 
without paper 


pile-ups? 


Any organization runs on facts. But 
the more the files build up, the more 
they cost, and the less they help. 
That’s where Recordak microfilm 
comes into the picture .. . lets you 
compact records in 2°, of the space 
needed for paper originals . . . lets 
you automate information handling 
as you never could with paper. 

In the time it takes to file a letter 
or two by hand, for example, a 
Recordak microfilmer ‘“‘files’’ hun- 


Come to Kodak. 











dreds on microfilm —up to 600 items 
a minute. And once microfilmed, 
any record —even out of millions — 
is instantly accessible, with push- 
button simplicity. 

Kodak has a complete line of 
Recordak microfilm systems for 
operations, largeand small. Write for 
details. Eastman Kodak Company, 
Business Systems Markets Division, 
Department \N-2. Rochester, New 
York 14650. 
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=RECORDERK Microfilm Systems by Kodak 








Believe it or not, 
we moved Believe It Or Not. 













REPLICA OF LINCOLN LOG CABIN 
MADE OF 16,360 LINCOLN PENNIES. 
CABIN WEIGHS OVER 200 POUNDS 
( THAT'S INCLUDING OUTHOUSE ), 
ONE SLIP AND EXHIBIT WOULD 
HAVE ARRIVED IN A SACK / 
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| Mat HISTORY 


BEKINS WAS ASKED TO MOVE 
500 OF THE MOST UNIQUE 
EXHIBITS IN THE WORLD 

__.FROM NEW YORK TO 

Rripies’s Believe /t or Not” 

MUSEUM, FISHERMAN’S WHARF 

SAN FRANCISCO. MOST WERE 

ONE OF A KIND AND COULD 
NOT BE REPLACED. 


ALL ARRIVED IN THEIR ORIGINAL 
UNBELIEVABLE CONDITION / 
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“We VIVE ~~ ne 
| \* LUV ANY SLL: Ys 
LIFE SIZE “JAPANESE MAN” WITH 
ITS MAKER HANANUMA MASAKICHI. 
MR. MASAKICH| ADORNED THE FIGURE 
WITH PARTS OF HIS OWN BODY. 
HAIR. TEETH, NAILS, ETC. ETC. 
MOVE DID NOT SHAKE UP 
STATUE IN ANY WAY. 
(WHICH IS MORE THAN WE 
CAN SAY FOR OUR MOVERS ) 
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WORLD'S GREATEST MOVER 
IS NOT BEKINS / 


THE ANT IS. HE CAN LIFT 5 TIMES HIS 
WEIGHT AND HE NEVER DROPS ANYTHING, 
LUCKILY FOR BEKINS, THE ANT 
CANT SMILE, DRIVE A TRUCK. 

SHOW UP ON TIME, 






WORLD'S SMALLEST VIOLIN 
A PERFECT REPRODUCTION MADE ENTIRELY 
BY HAND FROM FOUR DIFFERENT KINDS 
OF WOOD. IT MEASURES ONLY 5% INCHES 
| FROM END TO END. (UPON ARRIVAL 





VIOLIN WAS UNPACKED AND A TUNE 
PLAYED ON /T... "Tea For One.”) 
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a long, scholarly study of the historical z 4 
evidence. Many geologists reckon that --- with truly amazing 


around 4000 B.C. a flood devastated ROBERTS stereo 
what is now Iraq: archaeologists have 


dug up cuneiform tablets in the region CARTRIDGE and 
relating the tale of a man who sur REEL RECORDER 


vived by building a vessel 


Ben-Uri reasoned that the ark was RECORDS ... 8 track CARTRIDGES for 
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the ark should have a door in its side 
a skylight and three decks. The Scrip 
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For instance: 
quieter quarters 
Model 1725-8L II! for big thinkers. 


Less than $360 


SSS ithe Pro Line 


ROBERTS 


Orvison of Rheem Manufactereng Company ; , ; ‘ 7 
Les Angetes, California 90016 


BEN-URI & MODEL OF ARK 


Secrets from a diamond 


what larger than a World War II Lib 
erty ship. After exhaustive reckoning 
Ben-Uri concluded that to meet such re 
quirements, the ark had to be what he 
calls a “prismatic rhomboid.” Essential 
ly, his version is a Jong bar whose 
cross section is shaped like a diamond 
2,000 Animals. Such a vessel could 
have been built while lying at an angle 
on one side. Animals could easily climb 
1 gentle incline on a side and enter 
through a door. As the ark began to 
float, it would right itself; as a result 
the door would tilt and become a sky 
light in the roof, and water could not 
enter the craft from its sides. The de 
sign, according to Ben-Uri, could easily 
accommodate three decks and provide 
a capacity of some 5,500 tons, enough 
for at least 1,000 pairs of animals 
An Orthodox Jew, Ben-Uri ars 





that his version of the ark is evidence The Dreyfus Fund is a mutual investment fund in which the 37 

that, for all of today’s demythologizing. management hopes to make your money grow, and takes what DRE i) 
it considers sensible risks in that direction. Your securities 

dealer or his mutual fund representative will be happy to give FUND 


you a prospectus. 


the Bible has a basis in fact. “I be 
lieve.” says he, “that the Bible is a true 
account of what actually happened. It 


is up to us to unravel its secrets 
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PUBLISHING 


Impressive Acquisition 

The Los Angeles Times Mirror Co 
has been rapidly acquiring — sizable 
chunks of the “knowledge industry.” 
Atop its sturdy base, the Los Angeles 
Times (circ. 861,350), it has added mag- 
azines and book-publishing companies 
including the New Library 


WJ 


American 





MURPHY 
Over the cliff at last. 


Last week it acquired another portion 
of the knowledge industry. As new 
chairman of the board and chief ex- 
ecutive officer, Times Mirror selected 
Franklin Murphy, 52, chancellor of the 
University of California at Los Angeles 

Murphy is one educator who really 
deserves the title “doctor.” He started 
as a physician in Kansas, became dean 


of the University of Kansas medical 
school, later rose to chancellor of the 
university, While serving on Govern- 


ment and private cultural committees, 
he has been a director of companies as 
diverse as the Ford Motor Co., McCall 
Corp. and Hallmark Cards Inc 

In his eight years as chancellor, 
U.C.L.A, has dramatically expanded 
student enrollment has risen by more 
than a half, to 29,070. Murphy added 
38 new buildings, created ten inter- 
disciplinary study centers. Nonetheless, 
Murphy is more than willing to make 
the shift to the Times. “You reach a 
point,” he “where your physical 
and emotional commitment is at a maxi- 
mum, where there is nothing more to 
and then you know it is time to 
try something else.” Though Murphy 
had other jobs in_ busi- 
ness, he turned them all down. “What 
pushed me over the cliff this time,” 
“is that this is the kind of busi 
ness I've always been in—communica- 
tions and education.” 

The change in command at the Times 


says, 


Live, 


been offered 


he says, 
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does not mean that the’ Chandler fami 
ly has lost any interest in the company 
Norman Chandler, 68, who had grown 
weary of the top job’s demanding pace, 
moves to a less arduous post as chair- 
man of the executive committee. His 
son Otis, who becomes vice chairman 
of the board, will continue to publish 
the Times—which has vastly improved 
under his regime. And at 40, Otis still 
has plenty of years left to become chair- 
man himself. 


Time Inc.'s First Daily 


After 45 publishing mag- 
azines and books, Time Inc. last week 
announced a move into the newspaper 
business. Having recently decided to 
buy Little, Brown & Co. as well as 300,- 
000 shares of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
lime Inc. reached an agreement to buy 
its first daily—the Newark Evening 
News. Time Inc. agreed to exchange 
roughly 325,000 shares of its common 
stock and take over a News mortgage 
debt of about $5,000,000, in return for 
all the stock of the Evening News Pub 
lishing Co. of Newark. The News Co., 
however, will retain ownership of New- 
ark radio station WVNJ as the 
Garden State Paper Co 

The News was founded by Wallace 
Scudder in 1883, and has always been 
in the hands of the same family. The 
only afternoon daily published in New 
ark, it is New Jersey's largest newspa- 
per, with a statewide daily circulation 
of 278,000 and 423,000 on Sundays 
Advertising revenue has risen 38% over 
the past seven years to more than $25 
million in 1967, With an editorial staff 
of 254 in Newark and six regional bu- 
News 


years of 


as well 


reaus in the state, the started 
delivering some 20,000 copies of a New 
York edition last month 

lo Vincent J. Manno of Manno & 
Romano, the newspaper brokerage firm 
that brought the two publishers togeth 
er, the transaction represented a “new 
horizon for the newspaper field.” In 
the joint announcement made by the 
two companies, Newark News President 
Edward Scudder that “although 
the News has never occupied a strong- 
er position in its field than it 
today, | am convinced that the vast re 
sources and prestige of Time Inc. will 
contribute tremendously to its growth 
and service to its readers.” Time Inc.'s 
plans for the News will be made public 
when the transaction is concluded and 
the Internal Revenue Service approves 
it—perhaps next summer 

Time Inc. President James A. Linen 
stressed his company’s interest in the 
city of Newark, “In spite of recent prob- 
lems of racial conflict and urban blight,” 
he said, “we have been most impressed 
with the community's remarkable spirit 
and resiliency. In keeping with the New 
ark News's tradition of community ser 
vice, we hope and believe that we can 
make a significant contribution to the 
city’s growth and well-being.” 


said 


does 


PUBLISHERS 
The Eagle & the Chickens 


When George Romney made his first 
political trip to New Hampshire last 
July, the Manchester Union Leader 
greeted him with a front-page editorial 
headlined: GEORGE ROMNEY CAN'T AND 
SHOULDN'T WIN. The editorial went on 
to quote an unnamed corporation pres- 
ident as saying, “Romney is one of the 
meanest men I ever had anything to do 
with.” That was just the beginning. One 
editorial after another flayed Romney 
for “letting down the boys in Viet 
Nam,” for acting like a “desperate dem- 
agogue,” for not being born in the 
U.S. Complained the paper: “It would 
be hard to think of a more irresponsi- 
ble leader for this great nation than 
the Mexican-born George Romney.” 

Romney is only the latest in a long 
line of moderate-to-liberal politicians 
who have been branded by the Union 
Leader as unfit for office. The man 
who does the branding and writes the 
editorials is William Loeb, 62, perhaps 
the nation’s most intemperate and opin- 
ionated publisher 

While most U.S. papers have moved 
closer to the political center, Loeb has 
stayed resolutely on the far right. War- 
ring against the twin evils of taxation 
and timidity in foreign affairs, he has 
substituted his own eagle-chicken clas- 





LOEB 
Plus a soft spot for Jimmy. 


sification for the customary hawk-dove 
By his definition, even Walt Rostow 
and Robert McNamara qualify for the 
“chicken” category. “The harbor of Hai- 
phong,” he says repeatedly, “should be 
bombed off the map.’ 

A Habit of Losing. By the standards 
of metropolitan journalism, Loeb’s 
Union Leader (circ. 55,000) is not very 
big. Nevertheless, it is New Hampshire's 
largest and only statewide daily. As 
such, it is read and feared by every poli- 
tician courting the New Hampshire vote 
The candidates supported by Loeb— 

+ 
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the late Robert Taft, Barry Goldwater, 
Brigadier General Harrison Thyng— 
have a habit of losing. Richard Nixon 
doubtless has mixed feelings about 
Loeb’s support in the current presi- 
dential primary. But better to be liked 
than hated by Loeb. In the 1964 pri- 
mary, he referred to Nelson Rockefeller 
as a “wife swapper.” Earlier, he called 
Leverett Saltonstall “that 
and Eisenhower “that stinking hypo- 
crite.” So hot have been his attacks on 
the Kennedys that Bobby finally hit 
back: “If there’s anyone more reckless 
with the truth, | don’t Know him.” 

The son of the White House Sec- 
retary to President Theodore Roosevelt, 
Loeb lives a long way from his newspa 


fatuous ass,” 


per office, in a neo-Tudor mansion on 
a 90-acre estate in Prides Crossing. 
Mass. He is well liked by his employes, 
was one of the first U.S. publishers to 
establish a profit-sharing plan. More 
over, the Union Leader does a com 
mendable job of reporting state politics 
and carries as much national and inter 
national Most papers its size 
But all too often news stories turn oul 
to be only slightly disguised Loeb opin 
ASKS U.S. BELLY CRAWL bawled 
the banner headline over a story about 
Senator Mike Mansfield urging the U.S 
to confess that the Pueblo was in North 
Korean waters if the admission would 
bring about the release of the crew 
Not long ago, the Union Leader happi 
ly featured a Manchester gravestone 
dealer who had placed a sign in his 
showroom window: “Save every bomb 
for Russia.” No use wasting good bombs 
on North Viet Nam, this man-in-the- 
street told a reporter. “We must deal 
directly with our enemy.” 

Mercy of the Teamsters. Loeb may 
be an eagle in New Hampshire journal- 
ism, but his wings were clipped when 
he tried to move outside the state 
Though he owns three small papers else- 
where in New England, he put his major 
effort into making a success of the Hav- 
erhill (Mass.) Journal. He started the 
paper in 1957, when the city’s only 
other daily, the Gazette, was crippled 
by a strike. The Gazette continued to 
publish, but Loeb lured away its ad 
vertisers by offering them payments for 
long-term contracts. In 1965, after the 
Gazette sued Loeb for trying to put it 
out of business, a court ordered him to 
pay the Gazette $1,100,000; shortly af 
ter, he shut down the Journal 

In dire need of cash 
by the Teamsters Union, which prol 
fered him a $2,000,000 loan. Soon after 
he flailed the Kennedys for “ratlroad- 
ing” the Teamster chief. Under the 
headline, BARRED BY HOFFA'S 
JAILERS, he recently castigated prison au 
thorities for returning devotional ma- 
terial that some nuns had sent to Con 
vict Hoffa. He explained his own 
devotion to Hoffa. “As is this newspa 
per,” he wrote, “the Teamsters are con- 
cerned with mercy, charity and helping 
the average citizen of the U.S. gain the 
highest possible living standards.” 


& 


news as 


ions 


he was rescued 


Gop 
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MAGAZINES 


First Person Singular 

Many editors have lately decided that 
magazine prose ts too impersonal—that 
in a rather impersonal world, readers 
yearn for human voices and the pro- 
noun “I.” The result is a revival of 
personal journalism, typified in the cur 
rent issues of Harper's and the Atlan- 
tic, each of which is almost entirely 
devoted to the work of one writer 

Harper's gambles most of its March 
issue on the hope that readers will be 
fascinated by Norman Mailer’s 90,000- 
word reflections on the follies of last 
fall's Washington Peace March. Mailer 
flails himself as much as he does other 
Mailerian targets—Nazis, cancer, L.B.J., 
newspapers, and Time. Indeed, Mailer 
begins by fully quoting Time's Oct. 27 
account of his performance on the stage 
of Washington's Ambassador Theater 
at a rally before the Pentagon march 
began. Drunk he was, and he admits it 
But the crisp account of Mailer’s role 
in the events that followed is bathed in 
the harsh, dry light of hangover. Though 
he writes in the third person, no mod- 
esty is involved: his main character ts 
Norman Mailer. He evokes the dilem 
ma imposed by the Viet Nam war on 
many American liberals:  self-exiled 
from Lyndon Johnson's Democratic 
Party, they are forced to array their anti- 
war consciences in the same ranks as 
Communists, New Leftists and giddy, 
neo-anarchic hippies 

Amusedly saddened by his own mid- 
dle-aged moral spread, Mailer moves 
with almost prissy distaste among the 
rabble. His sharpest 
for Poet-Polemicist Paul Goodman, who 
“looked like the sort of old con who 
had first gotten into trouble in the 
Y.M.C.A., and hadn't spoken to any 
one since.” Arrested himself during the 
opening hours of the Pentagon siege, 
Mailer winds up in the same paddy 
Wagon with American 


barb is reserved 


a tall, ferocious 


Nazi, and stares him down in the in 
evitable Mailerian) controntation§ ol 
wills. “You Jew bastard,” shouts the 


Nazi. “Kraut pig!” replies Norman, only 
a bit embarrassed. But for Mailer’s re 
portorial eye and his caustic comments 
America overwhelmed by institu- 
tionalism, his version of the Pentagon 





on an 


march might have become far too per 
is. he reveals the diversity 
intricacy of the 
movement as no reporter has yet done 

Two Nations. The 4 Wantic 
equal amount of space to an 
ment of the national mood under the 
stress of the Viet Nam war. The onlook 
er: Freelancer Dan Wakefield, 35. While 
Mailer polemics, 
Wakefield prefers quiet irony. Roaming 
the US. or the “Supernation,” for 
four months, he discovered within i 
two nations. Not the traditional rich 
and poor. Not even the generation gap, 
though that exists. But what might be 
called the organizational gap. The well 
organized, Wakefield found, generally 


sonal, As it 


and ethical protest 
allots an 


assess 


indulges in broad 


support the war in Viet Nam; the or- 
ganizational dropouts do not 

Wakefield deftly shuttles back and 
forth between the two nations, from 
the cops to the hippies, from Kiwa- 
nians to the ghettos, from an energetic 
retirement village to a listless Indian res- 
ervation. The organization men, rich or 
poor, high or low, spout a lifeless, in- 
sensitive jargon. The unorganized are 
often speechless. Wakefield could hard- 
ly coax any words out of a young 
Indian man at a Phoenix school, But a 
white teacher was full of answers, such 
as “There are ten sociological variables 
which influence why Indian students be 
come dropouts.” Yet, Wakefield found 
grounds for hope. An Indian militant 
was distributing cards demanding “Red 
Power” and bumper stickers with the 





MAILER AT WASHINGTON RALLY 
In the harsh light of hangover. 


slogan: “Custer Died for Your Sins.” 

Subliminal Triumph. Everywhere on 
Wakefield’s journey, the organization 
men—whom he may over-villainize— 
seemed to be winning. Even what ts 
apparently spontancous turns out to be 
organized—subliminally. Last summer's 
ghetto riots, for Black Power 
was not the culprit. As Vice President 
Humphrey told Wakefield: “The loot- 
ers took the TVs or the stoves or what- 
ever had been best promoted. Why, the 
way people selected those things they 
looted was the greatest triumph of ad- 
vertising the world has ever seen,” 

All of this is less an eye-witness re 
port than a very private vision. As 
Wakefield sees it, present-day U.S. so- 
ciety regimented that 
it is marching inexorably to war. Viet 
Nam is no aberration: it is U.S. des 
tiny. Readers may draw different conclu 
sions, but in personal journalism, the 
writer is paid for expressing his emo- 
tions—and even fiction is a vital form 
of human perception 
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Back in 1911 a group of lumber- every branch of business and It was all uphill in 1911. And it 
men gathered over a cigar store industry still is today. But we expect to 
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WALL STREET 


Nervous Retreat 

“We're in a wartime economy,” said 
Chairman William McChesney Martin 
of the Federal Reserve Board last week. 
He warned Congress that the pressures 
generated by conflict in Asia may soon 
require stronger action against inflation, 
including “new machinery” to restrain 
wages and prices. Almost at the same 
hour, Chairman Louis B. Lundborg of 
the Bank of America urged in a Man- 
hattan talk that the Reserve Board im- 
pose wider credit controls to prevent 
“distortions in the economy.” 

Such concerns—and the ominous re- 
alities behind them—have driven stock 
prices into a nervous retreat since the 
beginning of 1968, despite the evident 
strength of the private sector of the 
U.S. economy. From its Jan. 2 high of 
908.92, the Dow-Jones index of 30 blue- 
chip industrial stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange has fallen by 8%, or 
72.58 points, inflicting a loss in value 
of S9 billion on investors. Along the 
way, the 30 industrials set a doleful 
40-year record by falling for twelve 
trading days in a row. Last week the 
index slumped to 831.77, an eleven- 
month low, before finally rallying to 
close at 836.34. 

Mood Indigo. Though the Dow-Jones 
index is often derided as a faulty barom- 
eter of market performance, broader 
indexes of stock prices only echo its 
mood indigo. Standard & Poor's index 
of 500 stocks, the New York Stock Ex- 
change’s index of all 1,245 of its com 
mon stocks, and the American Stock 
Exchange's index of its 1,200 stocks 
and warrants have also dropped by at 
least 6%. 

Part of the decline is merely over 
due reaction to last year's burst of spec 
ulation (Time, Nov. 17). But some an- 
alysts maintain that Wall Street has 
reached the brink of a bear market. 
One indication is heavy losses among 
such recent market favorites as con- 
glomerate, computer, office-equipment 
and leisure-activity stocks. From their 
1967-68 peaks. Polaroid has fallen 
26%, Gulf & Western and Teledyne 
27%, ITT 28%, Control Data 29%, 
tek 36%, Ling-Temco-Vought 40%. 
and Fairchild Camera 46%. Such losses 
have created particular strains among 
performance-oriented mutual funds, 
which concentrate on plunging in shares 
they think will rise swiftly. Lately, some 
“go-go” funds have been trying to un- 
load their tarnished glamour shares, but 
encountered trouble finding buyers at 
acceptable prices. 

A Need for Heroes. In their endless 
quest for stocks with a growth future. 
many brokers are turning to companies 
in such fields as leasing and domestic 
travel. Others favor such overlooked 
performers as banks and utilities, whose 
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stock prices have remained mired while 
their profits climbed. Says Meyer Ber- 
man of Manhattan's Scheinman, Hoch- 
sun & Trotta: “There will be new he- 


roes because the stock market needs 
heroes.” 
As for Wall Street's effort to cure 


its internal malaise—a glut of paper 
work that has snarled order processing 
and stock transfers—there was a bit of 
cheer. President Robert W. Haack of 
the N.Y.S.E. reported that four weeks 
of shortened trading hours have erased 
a considerable part of the backlog. 
Since Jan. 22, when the markets began 
closing at 2 p.m., an hour and a half ear- 
lier than usual, average trading volume 
on the Big Board has dropped to 10,2 
million shares as against 12.8 million 
during the first three weeks of the year, 


AIRCRAFT 
Catching the Bus 


For months two old competitors have 
been battling with quiet intensity for 
one of the richest prizes in aviation his- 
tory: the potential $15 billion market 
for the air bus, the oversize subsonic 
transport expected to be the domestic 
airline workhorse of the "70s. Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. sprang to an early 
lead over McDonnell Douglas by un- 
wrapping enticing plans last summer 
for a model (the L-1011) with twice 
the passenger capacity of jets currently 


flying short and medium runs. But last 
week, as teams from both rivals flew 
into Manhattan to make their final sales 
pitches. McDonnell Douglas seemed to 
have won the world’s first air-bus order. 

Barring last-minute hitches, American 
Airlines this week expects to sign a 
$750 million contract for some 30 to 
35 McDonnell Douglas tri-jet DC-10s,. 
Like Lockheed’s air-bus contender, the 
Douglas plane was devised to enable 
the airlines to fly travelers in economy- 
size flocks. With traffic growing at a 
steady 14% a year, the carriers con- 
sider air buses their best hope of avoid- 
ing menacing traffic jams in the skies 
between major U.S. cities in the ‘70s. 
Though primarily developed for hauls 
of 250 to 1,000 miles, the DC-10 will 
be capable of flying nonstop from coast 
to coast, carrying 250 to 300 passen- 
gers at speeds of around 600 m.p.h. 

A Tilt Toward Britain. Still unset- 
tled is the question of who will make 
the powerful fan-jet engines for the 
DC-10. American Airlines engineers 
lean toward the British Rolls-Royce 
RB.211, partly because they expect it 
to be cheaper as well as quieter than 
any comparable (33,000-40,000 — Ibs. 
thrust) U.S.-built power plant. The po- 
tential drain on the U.S. balance of 
payments may tip the decision in favor 
of General Electric's CF6, which was 
derived from G.E.’s TF39, designed for 
Lockheed’s far larger C-SA_ military 
transport. 

Despite Lockheed’s quick start, Me- 
Donnell Douglas is grabbing the first— 
and possibly decisive—foothold in the 
1,000-plane air-bus market partly be- 
cause U.S. airlines are still smarting 
over the performance of Lockheed’s 
last commercial transport, the turboprop 
Electra. In 1959, Electras began com- 
ing apart in mid-air; Lockheed spent 
$25 million strengthening — structural 
weaknesses, and the plane has per- 
formed splendidly ever since. With the 
American order in hand, Douglas may 
have a bargaining edge, too, with air- 
lines such as United, Eastern and Delta, 
which are also shopping for an air bus. 

European Delays. Ironically, it was 
the Europeans who thought up the idea 
of an air bus—only to fumble away 
their chances to cash in on it first. Tech- 
nicians from Scandinavian Airlines 
broached the notion at the 1963 Paris 
Air Show. It was four years later when 
France, Britain and West Germany got 
together to form a manufacturing con- 
sortium to build an air bus. Their ef- 
forts have met with one delay after 
another, and the British have yet to 
build even a test model of the Rolls- 
Royce engine that is supposed to power 
the plane, As matters stand, the Doug- 
las DC-10 should be flying first, prob- 
ably by late 1970 or early 1971. Air- 
line men expect it to go into regular 
service by 1972 or 1973. 
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AIRLINES 


Leaving Their Dollars 

President Johnson's proposed travel 
tax would hurt all airlines that fly be 
tween the U.S. and Europe. But it 
figures to work a special hardship on 
foreign carriers, since they currently 
handle 60% of all transatlantic traffic. 
In an effort to build good will with po 
tential American passengers, West Ger- 
many’s Lufthansa airline last week 
pledged to do its bit to combat the 
U.S. balance of payments problem. “Ef- 
fective immediately,” the airline an- 
nounced, “Lufthansa will keep all dol- 
lar revenues in the U.S.A.” 

The policy, described in full-page 
newspaper advertisements in the U.S., 
would affect “every cent of every dol- 
lar in revenue earned by Lufthansa in 
the U.S.” Pledging that “all such rev- 
enues will be used exclusively for ex- 
penditures in the U.S.,” Lufthansa went 
on to make it clear that most of the 
money would go for additions to the air 
line’s intercontinental fleet, which con 
sists entirely of U.S.-made Boeing air- 
craft. “Lufthansa,” concluded — the 
airline’s advertisement, “has spent more 
than $550 million on American-built 
aircraft alone—and has already con 
tracted for future delivery of over $130 
million in American-built aircraft.” 

Like Lufthansa, other foreign airlines 
are also taking pains to publicize their 
expenditures in the U.S. Spain's Iberia 
Air Lines, for example, has run U.S 
newspaper ads that ask: “We buy your 
planes. Shouldn’t you fly ours?” And 
this week Italy’s Alitalia plans a similar 
ad, pointing out that its aircraft pur 
chases and operating expenses in the 
U.S. will amount to some $1 billion by 
1975 


AIRPORTS 


Growing with the Jets 

On Aug. 25, 1919, a converted wood 
and-fabric World War I military plane 
took off from a Middlesex field outside 
London, With some newspapers, a few 
jars of Devonshire cream, a small con 
signment of leather, and a solitary pas 
senger aboard, the flight inaugurated 
commercial air service between London 
and Paris. Today, near the same site, 
Heathrow Airport, already the largest 
outside the U.S., barely manages to 
keep pace with the mounting tide of sky- 
way travelers. 

Looking ahead to even more difficult 
days, when jumbo jets carrying as many 
as 490 passengers start landing, Heath- 
row has announced a $25 million expan- 
sion plan. A T-shaped pier with tele- 
scopic ramps, capable of loading and 
unloading seven giants at a time, will 
be waiting for the Boeing 747 jets, 
which should be coming down the run- 
ways by December 1969 or early 1970. 
In addition, passengers are to be 
whisked to and fro on moving side 
walks that will connect boarding lounges 
with the airport's departure building 
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and a new arrivals terminal, both situat- 
ed approximately 300 yards away. 

Through improved ticketing, baggage 
handling and other services, Heathrow 
should be able to cope with some 900 
travelers every 15 minutes, according 
to the plans. To speed up the trip to 
the center of London, which now takes 
about 45 minutes and $10 in unme- 
tered cab fare, British Rail is going to 
construct a line between Victoria Sta- 
tion and an underground stop at Heath 
row. Without such a rail link, experts 
have predicted, the disembarking pas- 
sengers from each of the new jets would 
create a traffic jam one mile long 


STRIKES 


Still in the Trenches 

The 26-union strike against the na 
tion’s copper producers—longest walk- 
out in U.S. history against virtually an 
entire industry—tlast week dragged into 
its eighth month. Though the unions 
and major copper companies remain as 
far apart as ever, a few small cracks 
have appeared in the costly deadlock. 

The strike-leading United Steclwork 
ers union and a subsidiary of Amer 
ican Metal Climax, Inc., have agreed 
on a new contract for A.M.C.’s huge 
Carteret, N.J., smelter, source of 10% 
of the U.S. domestic supply of refined 
copper. Terms: a $1.07-an-hour increase 
in wages, pensions, health and wel- 
fare benefits, raising hourly pay to a 
range of $3.11 to $4.24. It was the sec- 
ond settkement in three weeks. Sixth 
ranking Copper Range Co., which nor 
mally extracts about 6% of the nation’s 
annual output of copper ore from its 
2,000-ft.-deep mine in White Pine, 
Mich., agreed in late January to an aver- 


age wage-fringe boost of 96¢ an hour 
over the next 42 months. Last week 
Copper Range sharply raised the price 
of its copper, from a pre-strike 38¢ to 
17.9¢ a lb 

Basic Change. The two settlements 
actually put little new pressure on cop- 
per’s Big Four—Anaconda, Kennecott, 
Phelps Dodge and American Smelting 
& Refining—to come to terms with 
60,000 strikers. Both agreements involve 
local operations and thus do not touch 
the strike’s key issue: the 26 unions’ de 
mand for a basic change in the bargain 
ing rules. The unions, backed by the 
full power of the A.F.L.-C.1.0., demand 
the right to bargain as a coalition with 
in each company, and to set common 
expiration dates on all contracts. “This 
is a strike,” said A.F.L.-C.1.0, President 
George Meany recently, “that we can- 
not afford to lose.” The copper produc 
ers insist that company-wide bargaining 
would put the industry at the mercy of 
the steelworkers’ union 

So far the strike has shut down some 
60 facilities in 23 states and heavily 
damaged the economies of Arizona, 
Montana, Nevada, Utah and New Mext- 
co. It has also added at least $200 
million to the nation’s balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit, as copper users have been 
forced to turn to foreign suppliers, who 
now charge 70¢ a Ib. Despite union 
strike benefits, federal food stamps and 
county welfare payments, the strikers 
are hurting too. “Financially, I'm bust- 
ed,” said Machinist Wilbur E. Moses 
of Anaconda, Mont., last week. “But 
there ain't much we can do about it.” 

One Way. About the only gainer to 
date from the strike is aluminum. 
“We've won all our markets at the ex- 
pense of entrenched materials,” said an 





AERIAL VIEW OF LONDON’S HEATHROW 
With a T-shaped pier and telescopic ramps for seven giants at a time 
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Alcoa official last week, “but this cop- 
per thing has given us our biggest boost 
yet.” Some air-conditioning manufac- 
turers, for example, are redesigning con- 
densers and evaporating tubing for alu- 
minum; Detroit’s Michigan Utilities Co. 
has begun converting to aluminum tub- 
ing for connections to gas appliances. 
A good deal of the switching is im- 
pelled not by copper shortages but by 
the rising price of the metal. And how- 
ever the strike ends, the price 
sure to go only one way: up. 


seems 


TRADE 


Italy to Russia 

In the Volga town of Togliatti, Fiat 
is building a plant for the Russians 
that will eventually turn out 600,000 
cars a year. Last month Pirelli conclud- 
ed a $50 million deal to make rubber 
parts for the Fiats. Italy’s state-owned 
ENI petroleum company is ready to 


came the first Western businessman in 
residence, doggedly making the rounds 
of Soviet officials and fighting the gloom 
of Moscow hotel life. On the strength 
of his contacts, he came to arrange 
tours for more and more Soviet trader 
delegations to visit Italy. 

Before Fiat Chairman Vittorio Vallet- 
ta (who died last summer) clinched his 
company’s automaking deal, for exam- 
ple, some 48 Soviet groups of experts 
journeyed to Turin to see what makes 
Fiat run. 

Savoretti landed his first contract, 
for $1,600,000 worth of grinding ma- 
chines, a long, tough year after he set 
up headquarters in the Hotel National 
facing Red Square. Almost two years 
were to pass before two synthetic fiber 
plants worth $40 million were ordered 
through his services from Chatillon in 
Italy. Then things started picking up 
with contracts for six 50,000-ton tank- 
ers for Savoretti’s client Ansaldo, fol- 





SOVIET PREMIER KOSYGIN WITH SAVORETTI & VALLETTA 
Turning around and around—and finally arriving. 


build a pipeline from the Ukraine to 
Trieste. Olivetti is in the midst of talks 
to supply the Soviet Union with office 
equipment. Almost weekly some new 
deal is announced in which an Italian 
company snaps up a contract in Rus- 
sia. The man most responsible for all 
of this is an Italian, Piero Savoretti, 
46, who for years has labored patiently 
to sell Italian products in Russia. 

Savoretti first visited the U.S.S.R. 
in 1954 as a representative of Britain's 
Lamberton & Co., maker of rolling mills 
and forging presses. Before leaving for 
Moscow, he suggested to several Italian 
businessmen that he might seek out 
commercial opportunities for their com- 
panies. The Italians were interested— 
but, at that point, the Russians were 
not. “I discovered that the Soviet Union 
was an important market,” says Sa- 
voretti, “but that Italy was known for 
its music and art and literature—not 
for its industry.” 

The Waiting Game. Undeterred, Sa- 
voretti returned to Moscow two years 
later, this time to stay. In 1956, he be- 
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lowed by others and culminating in the 
Fiat deal, the largest the Soviets ever 
made with a Western firm. 

Prize of Adaptability. Russians are 
rough customers, says Savoretti. “They 
have enormous skill in playing the com- 
petitive game, in playing one offer 
against another. They turn around and 
around, and finally they arrive.” And 
he finds that the international competi- 
tion in Moscow is getting more intense 
as others learn the benefits of setting 
up shop there. 

Yet, the man who showed the way 
sees even greater possibilities for Ital- 
ians. For one thing, the Italian govern- 
ment has been helping to promote busi- 
ness with Russia with liberal ten-year 
credits at 54% to 6% interest, v. the 
current 8% commercial rate. More im- 
portant, according to Savorettl, “we 
Italians have a_ psychological affinity 
for adaptability. Our capacity to adapt 
has served us well in Russia.” 

Today Savoretti represents some 50 
Italian firms as exclusive agent or In 
some other capacity. They include Fiat, 


Pirelli and Olivetti and a proud roster 
of other Italian manufacturers. He col- 
lects substantial retainers’ or commis- 
sions on sales from his customers and 
spends seven months of each year look- 
ing after their interests in Moscow. The 
rest of the time he lives in Turin with 
his wife, the former Nina Ivanovna Fir- 
sova, a onetime Intourist interpreter, 
and their two children. 


CREDIT 


Venturesome Trip 

For a number of years after the Din- 
ers’ Club was founded in 1950, it 
reigned as the leader in the fledgling 
credit-card business—only to lose the 
tile when American Express Co., a 
giant in the travel-services field, came 
out with an all-purpose card of its own. 
Undaunted, the Diners’ Club is now 
broadening the competition with its big- 
ger rival by moving directly into the 
travel business itself 

It is an ambitious venture. In 1966 
the Diners’ Club started an automobile 
club-style travel information service, the 
Wayfarers Club, whose membership has 
grown steadily to more than 90,000. It 
later acquired a small, Mississippi-based 
travel service, now called Reservations 
World, which is being expanded to pro- 
vide tourists and travel agents with com- 
puterized, one-stop reservation-process- 
ing for worldwide hotel and transporta- 
tion accommodations. Last fall, in the 
biggest undertaking of all, the Diners’ 
Club paid out $5,000,000 to acquire Fu- 
gazy Travel Bureau, the third largest 
travel agency in the U.S., after Amer- 
ican Express and Thos. Cook & Son 

A Misnomer. Such diversification is 
the handiwork of President Alfred S 
Bloomingdale, 51, himself an inveterate 
traveler who thinks nothing of commut- 
ing between his California home and 
the Diners’ Club Manhattan headquar 
ters. The grandson of the founder of 
Bloomingdale's department store in New 
York City, he played tackle on the 
Brown University football team and af- 
ter graduation in 1938 went to work 
for his grandfather's old store, Finding 
little satisfaction in a business no long- 
er owned but still heavily influenced by 
his family (“You can’t get fired that 
way”), he quit within a year to go into 
show business. Over the next few years, 
he was both a theatrical agent (among 
his clients: Judy Holliday, Frank Si- 
natra) and producer for such Broad- 
way shows as the Ziegfeld Follies ot 
1943 

After a stint producing movies in Hol- 
lywood, Bloomingdale drifted off into 
other business, including a venture that 
developed a lint-free wiping cloth. Then 
he and two colleagues pooled $18,000 
to launch the Diners’ Club, which start- 
ed off by enticing 14 Manhattan res- 
taurants to honor its credit cards, The 
club quickly became a success—and its 
name a misnomer—as hotels, gas sta- 
tions, car-rental agencies and a host of 
other business establishments signed on. 

Today, the Diners’ Club is flourish- 
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Find another car 
under $2,000 that has 


all that the Renault 10 has, 
and we'll buy it for you. 


We believe the Renault 10 gives 
you more for your money than 
any othe rcar 

ind the fact that sales have 
soared since we 
lead. that quite a 
few people agree. We sold 72 
more 1967 Re naults than 1966 
Renaults 


us to believe 


But if some doubters remain, 


ve offer this challenge 

Find another car under $2,000 
that has all that the Renaul 
has, and we'll buy it for you 
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The Renault 10 has, 
as standard equipment: 
1-wheel disc brakes 
Dise brakes take hard braki 
better than drum brakes. 7 
have long been used on super 
peed, super-priced autom l 






wey 





i doors instead of 2 


don’t have to fight the front 


eat to get to the back seat 





35 i ifieunes gallon 

» people say they get more 
Contoured seats that 

recline for sleeping 
s 18 othe r positions for whe 
“e not sleeping 








Engine weight over the 
drive wheels 

The drive 

and ice because 

*ht bears down on 


wheels bear down or 





Turning circle of 30 feet 
You can make most u-turns 


ne clean 





sweep 
i-wheel independent 
suspension 
Each wheel moves up or dow 


vithout affecting all the other 





introduced it, 





wheels. So when one wheel hit 
a bump, only one gets bumped 
The other 3 keep the car ar id you 
going in a level position 


{-speed synchromesh 
transmission 
This matches the speeds of the 
engineandtransm camitoalirn 
the gears to mesh easily. Which 
makes shifting a lot easier on 
you and your transmission 








Replaceable 
wet cylinder sleeves 
When the cylinder 
a convent 
engine has to be 
rebored. Sometin t pays to 
buy a new car, But a Ren: ilt 
piston moves in a replace 
wet sleeve. If the slees 
wears out, you can putin a ne 
one easily and inexpensivel 


wear outin 









Sealed liquid cooling system 
with expansion tank 

Water-cooled engine 
quieter igo 
Howe ver, 
can fre an 
Renault’s water eoolit g 8) 
has an expansion tank to keep 
the overflow from escaping 


much 







vate randa 





5 main-bearing engine 


Instead of three bearings sup- 








aft, wehave to unload the trunk and get 


most V-8’s.) everything dirty 


porting the crank 
five. (As many as 
Special vents for 
draft-free ventilation 
You can get plenty of fresh air 
with the windows shut. Which, 
incidentally, shuts out noise 


11 cubic foot trunk capacity 
We’re not the biggest in this de 
partment, but neither are we the 
smallest. The smallest only 
2 3 cubic feet, which is about as 
much space as we hay behind 
our back seat alone 








Rack and pinion steering 
Eliminates play in th 


e steering 
‘ Hits a top speed of 55 
2-speed hot-water heater . DSI , 

and dual defroster That 


ering the mileage e ge 


urprising cor 
t 





es the same |} 
culates in the en- 
eater heats faster 
and produces a more even temp- 
erature than any air-type heater 


Our heater u 
ater that 


gine. So our 





Unique warranty 


12 montl 






inlimited mileage 
Price — Under $2,000 


=: Peay 1 Y 9 
15 inch wheel y under $2,000. 
have 13” or 


eee RENAULT? 





less. Our larger wheel make 
fewer revolutions to go the same 
tance. Which saves rubt 
ch saves money 















Spare tire not in trunk 


If you get a flat 


you don't have 

















ing along with the rest of the credit- 
card industry. With annual billings of 
$700 million, it stands behind Amer- 
ican Express (over $1 billion) and 
ahead of third-ranking Carte Blanche 
($135 million) among so-called “travel 
and entertainment” card systems. Also 
stepping up the nation’s credit-card 
spree are banking institutions, led by 
California's Bank of America, whose 
highly successful BankAmericard enjoys 
annual billings of $458.9 million. For 
all the competition, the Diners’ Club 
achieved profits during fiscal 1967 of 
$2,500,000, a 21% increase over the 
previous year. With its cards now hon- 
ored in 137 countries, including Yu- 
goslavia, Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria, 
the club also receives revenues from 
franchised operations abroad. 

Stretching the Imagination. As part 
of his recent diversification drive, 
Bloomingdale has gone into a number 
of new fields directly related to credit. 
Through acquisition, he has set up Na- 
tional Account Systems, a group of 
collection agencies that handles overdue 
accounts for banks and retailers as well 
as for the club itself. Another new sub- 
sidiary is Financial Services Inc., a two- 
year-old data-processing firm established 
to provide credit checks for various 
businesses. 

It is the burgeoning travel business 
that shapes up as the most lucrative side- 
line. Bloomingdale is especially enthu- 
siastic about his newly named Diners 
Fugazy subsidiary, which has 75 offices 
around the world. Surveying the $60 
billion-a-year travel industry as a whole, 
he is understandably unhappy about 
the Johnson Administration's proposals 
to tax overseas travel; nonetheless, he 
envisions great growth in the future. 
“It stretches the imagination,” says the 
man from the Diners’ Club, “to try to 
conceive of what the travel business 
can become.” 


OEM MARTIN 





BLOOMINGDALE 
Whole card. 
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MERGERS 


A German Solution 

For 20 years, Europe has been a 
good shopping ground for wealthy and 
resourceful U.S. corporations seeking 
to acquire other firms. This month one 
such U.S. corporation bent on buying 
out a German company was thwarted 
by a remarkable emergence of national 
feeling. Cologne’s Kléckner-Humboldt- 
Deutz, producer of tractors, diesels and 
trucks, triumphed over the U.S.’s Inter- 
national Harvester for control of Mas- 
chinenfabrik Fahr, manufacturer of 
West German farm equipment. 

Klockner already had control of 32% 
of Fahr’s stock when, in December, it 
learned that International Harvester, 
which last year had sales of $2.5 bil- 
lion, had hinted it might offer Fahr up 
to $100 for shares valued at $15 on 
the market. With sales of $335 million, 
Kléckner could hardly match the Chi- 
cago company’s bid. But neither Kléck- 
ner nor the 500 members of the Fahr 
family and their 4,000 employees want- 
ed an American owner to take over 
the 98-year-old company. They remem 
bered only too well what happened to 
Heinrich Lanz AG, which in 1956, at 
age 97, was bought out by the U.S.’s 
Deere & Co. Deere replaced the Ger- 
man management, struck the Lanz name 
from products, disregarded the labor 
union—and has almost consistently lost 
money on Lanz. 

To the delight of their countrymen, 
the Fahr family agreed on what newspa- 
pers proudly trumpeted to be a “Ger- 
man solution.” Rejecting International 
Harvester’s generous bid, Fahr accepted 
Kléckner’s offer of about $60 a share 
for enough stock to give it 51% con- 
trol of the company. 


EXECUTIVES 


Able, Aggressive—and Out 

When he became the $150,000-a-year 
chairman and chief executive officer of 
Cities Service Co, two years ago, John 
L. Burns admitted that his experience 
in the petroleum industry amounted to 
knowing how to “fill the tank of my 
car.” Yet he figured that he could do 
the job through pure executive ability. 
Apparently, he was wrong. Last week 
Cities Service, the U.S.’s twelfth larg- 
est oil company, announced that Burns, 
59, was leaving, in the usual amicable 
way to pursue the usual other interests 
of his own. Charles S. Mitchell, 58, 
who has spent 37 years in the petrole- 
um business, moved up from the Cities 
Service presidency to succeed Burns. 

This was not the first such setback 
for Burns, who combines his executive 
ability, recognized even by his critics, 
with rare aggressiveness—sometimes too 
rare for his employers to stomach. A 
longtime star in the management-con- 
sulting firm of Booz, Allen & Hamil- 
ton, Burns presided over a study of 
RCA’s marketing problems that im- 
pressed RCA’s Chairman David Sarnoff 


MARTIN J. DAIN——SCOPE 





BURNS 
Rare beef. 


to the extent that in 1957 he hired 
Burns as president. The mutual admira- 
tion did not last. Under Burns, RCA 
became deeply involved in the com- 
puter making business, and in one year 
took a $100 million loss. Only in 1969 
is the company’s computer division like- 
ly to get into the black. In the mean- 
time, Burns was politely ousted. 

He spent a couple of years setting 
up his own investment outfit. Then he 
got an offer to head Cities Service, a 
company dominated by Oklahoma oil- 
men who, understandably, wanted to 
make their big corporation bigger. Burns 
took on the job, and started out to do 
what he thought the oilmen wanted. 
He tried to diversify Cities Service, ac- 
quired Fesco, Inc., a maker of molded- 
plastic housewares, and agreed to ac- 


quire, pending stockholder approval, 
Akron Equipment Co., a tire-mold 
manufacturer. So far so good, But 


Burns had also urged that Cities Ser- 
vice buy out Hugoton Production Co., 
a Kansas-based producer of natural gas, 
and a uranium mining and processing 
firm called United Nuclear Corp. Both 
deals fell through, partly, it seems ev- 
ident, because the Cities Service pow- 
ers, whether right or wrong, were leery 
about committing too much money too 
fast to external expansion. The policy 
difference became so deep that, once 
again, John Burns was out. 


STEEL 
A Step at a Time 


Unlike many developing nations, 
which try to move from agrarianism to 
industrialization in one unrealistic leap, 
Taiwan's carefully programmed econo- 
my has progressed a step at a time. 
The system has paid off. Since 1952, 
its gross national product has risen at 
an annual rate of 8.5%, while per cap- 
ita income has climbed 4.4% a year. 
Now the island economy is preparing 
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Sure. moving can upset a child. But tell her every 
thing is going to be all right. From experience we know 
she'll be just as happy in another cozy room in a nicer 
home that comes with your better job. 

Allied understands so well the family problems of 
moving, because we've moved more families from 
comfortable old homes to even more ¢ omfortable 
new homes than any other van line in the wor Id. 


We also understand how to be most help- 


ful at this trying time. While you do what you can 
about personal problems, we do our best to relieve you 
of concerns about the move itself. We advise you about 
all the details of moving. And we handle your things 
as if we owned them. 

When you're concerned about all the com- 
plicated problems of moving, give the Allied 
Agent in your town a call. He’s a most reassur- 

ing man to know. 


ALLIED VAN LINES 


We move families, not just furniture. 














Economically and aerodynamicall 
Presents some extraordinary figures 


You may finally be able to justify the type of exec 
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utive airplane Aerodynamically the Navajo is equally significant. It 
your company needs, thanks to the remarkable economic and has unique wing which the aerodynamicists aah as 
aerodynamic characteristics of the Piper Turbo N avajo 1g both aerodynamic and geometri twist anc 
Economically the new Piper Turbo Navajo can definitely efficient."" Even some pilots are baffled by such tec hn cal 
be called a ‘ ‘significant bieatihro ugh.’’ For the first time,a terms, but they see the resu Its when te ey fly this very honest 
turbocharged executive airplane with conference room Seating airplane. The 
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Navajo cruises 247 mph, faster than most air 





and aft in its class yet has a much slow er landing speed than any 

head is available below $100,000. You' d pay fifty percent more others. That means ability to use smaller airports. Therefore, 
for any plane of similar size that's any faster more utility. It has weather-topping cruise apability to 26,000 

Low initial investment is just one of the s gnificant feet and can fly on one engine h gher than any mountain in the 
economic aspects of the Navajo Operati ng costs, insurance Cc 1 U.S. or Europe. It can be fully equ Pped with the 
and maintenance are correspondingly low, too. If your con nost sophisticated electronics, int luding weather radar for 
Pany does not yet e y the benefits of a co mpany airplane round-the-clock schedule raentrcen ty—your schedule 
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logical supplement Becz t can use tho nds of airports "PIP E R X 
too small for larger aircr > Navajo could greatly expand 1g t Main Office 
the usefulness of any corporate air transportation department : 








for its most ambitious single undertak- 
ing. In six months, construction will 
begin on a steel-producing complex at 
an estimated cost of $250 million. 

The plan exemplifies the long-range 
approach of the nation’s industrial de- 
velopers. Mindful that steel-making 
techniques are constantly changing and 
improving, the plant will be constructed 
im careful stages. First will come hot 
and cold rolling mills and a tinning op 
eration, which will cost a total of $89.8 
million and have an annual capacity of 
555,000 tons. When these are complet 
ed in four years, work will begin on 
the next phase—an iron-reduction and 
steelmaking plant that will be operation 
al by 1976. The site for the complex 
will be the southern port of Kaohsiung, 
into which will flow slab and billet for 
the first stage and, later, iron ore from 
Australia to produce the finished steel. 

Packaged Mill. Before Pres- 
ident Chiang Kai-shek gave the 
Project his support, businessmen 
and government officials spent 
18 months studying a stack of 
reports from steel experts. Sev- 
eral factors argued with some 
Persuasiveness against the effort. 
Among them: the proximity of 
Japan's burgeoning steel mills 
and the relatively small demand 
for semi-finished steel on the is- 
land, now amounting to 500,000 
fons a year 

But advocates of the plan 
pointed out that demand should 
double in u decade. More im- 
portant, they predicted that steel 
production could trigger a new 
era of industrial growth. So far, 
Taiwan's businessmen have con- 
centrated on light manufacturing 
items such as electronic com- 
ponents and consumer goods: a 
steel plant could produce a 
heavy-machinery industry and 
give further impetus to the country’s in 
fant shipbuilding efforts. 

Responsible for Taiwan's getting into 
the steel business is Minister of Econom- 
ic Affairs K. T. Li, 58, who is quick to 
play down his role. “The market dic- 
tates everything,” says Li. “I dictate 
nothing.” But Li’s part in the island's 
economic emergence is well known, Ed- 
ucated at Cambridge University, he in- 
terrupted his graduate physics studies 
in 1937 and returned to China to help 
in the war effort. Li became an industri- 
al planner, ran an iron-and-steel works, 
then set up a shipyard in Shanghai be- 
fore moving to Taiwan when the main- 
land fell to the Communists 

In tackling the steel-mill project, Li's 
Steady-as-you-go scheme was challenged 
by bureaucrats who wanted to rush the 
country into steel by buying a pack- 
aged mill promising production in three 
years. Li's backers successfully argued 
that such a plant would cost more than 
its long-range worth. His next problem 
iS tO raise money for his own kind of 
plant. Plans call for three-fifths to come 
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from private sources (foreign and do- 
mestic), two-fifths from the government. 
But this should not Stop Li, who has a 
well-earned reputation for achieving 
SUCCESS a Step at a time 


MANAGEMENT 
An Ancient Art 


Twenty centuries separate Julius Cae- 
sar and Robert S. McNamara. yet the 
two resemble each other in important re- 
spects. Caesar took over Rome by re- 
turning to the city at the head of an 
army that helped him consolidate pow- 
er, McNamara became Defense Sec- 
retary at the head of a much smaller 
army of civilian experts from the RAND 
Corp., who helped him to fend off ad 
mirals and generals, Similarly, the origi- 
nal Henry Ford resembles Napoleon 
Bonaparte because both became so sur- 





MACHIAVELLI 


JAY 
Read corporation for country. 


rounded by yes men that they were 
unaware of structural problems. How- 
ard Hughes is not unlike Charles I of 
England in the sense that each was the 
victum of inevitable change from person- 
al rule to group rule. Charles lost. his 
head. Hughes sold his TWA stock for 
$546.5 million 

Such similarities are the Bist of a pro- 
vocative book by English Author An- 
tony Jay called Management and Ma- 
chiavelli (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc.; $4.95). Jay, a ¢ ambridge-educated 
amateur historian, has an unabashed en- 
thusiasm for Machiavelli. As a former 
television writer and editor for the Brit 
ish Broadcasting Corp. who has be- 
come an independent television con 
sultant in London, he is fascinated by 
management. “The history of General 
Motors over the past 50 years,” he 
Says, “Is far more important than the 
history of Switzerland or Holland.” 
Mixing Machiavelli and management, 
Jay discovers some interesting and in- 
structive corollaries between states and 
corporations. 


THE BETTMANN An 


"The Prince.” The author considers 
Management “a very ancient art.” The 
true predecessors of today’s executives 
are “the kings and princes and prime 
ministers and generals, the barons and 
cardinals and courtiers who have been 
trying to cope with the same problems 
for the past two or three hundred years.” 
Jay sensed this concept accidentally. “I 
had just been reading Machiavelli's The 
Prince,” he recalls, “on the day when a 
friend of mine in management began 
talking to me about takeovers. He com- 
plained that there is no book which 
explains to industrialists how to 20 
about fitting a new acquisition into the 
corporate empire.” 

In The Prince, Machiavelli. had al- 
ready solved the problem, although the 
Italian was discussing conquered territo 
ries: “Men ought either to be well treat 
ed or crushed, because they can avenge 

themselves of lighter injuries, of 

more serious Ones they cannot.” 
ve Jay easily translated Machiavelli 
into. modern corporatese: “Se 
nior men in taken-over firms 
should cither be warmly  wel- 
comed and encouraged, — or 
sacked: because if they are 
sacked they are powerless, 
whereas if they are simply down- 
graded they will remain united 
and resentful and determined to 
get their own back.” Admits Jay 
“Killing them is going a little 
tar for the corporation.” 

The King's Mistress. Corpora- 
ions, insists Jay, are today’s 
equivalent of pre-19th century 
States even down to geographic 
control of territories (Du Pont 
over Wilmington and Boeing 
over Seattle, for instance) and 
their near-absolute grip on the 
careers and movements of their 
Subjects (employees). Thus  to- 
day's corporate rulers should 
learn from their princely predecessors 
They should depend less on staff men 
(courtiers) and more on regional man- 
agers (barons), but at the same time 
not let the company become so de- 
centralized that the barons will battle 
One another for the power that rightful- 
ly belongs at the top 

They should encourage renaissances 
and watch out for reformations. “If a 
corporation suffers from a Luther.” con- 
cludes Jay, “it should start looking for 
a Loyola.” They should search for signs 
OL Stagnation and morbidity Spain 
Started going to pot under Philip I, 
but the death rattles of empire were 
not heard until much later Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Corp, was sinking the same 
way in the 1950sy says Jay, until Don- 
ald Kircher moved in as president and 
began reviving it. Jay can find a histori 
cal analogy for almost ev erything about 
the modern corporation. “The boss's 
secretary,” he observes, “can wield great 
power, like the king's mistress, without 
any authority at all or at least not the 
sort you can show anybody.” 
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FOLK MUSIC 
Sing Love, Not Protest 


I have nothing to sing you that you've 
never heard; 

I've got nothing to teach 
you've never learned 

lhe lines are from Look to the Rain, 
and their author, 16-year-old Singer 
Janis Ian, says that they define “exactly 
where it’s at. When I walk onstage, 
man, all I can give them is me.” It is 
all that most of today’s young singers 
in the folk groove can give. Traditional 
folk singers—including the modern fig- 
ure of Bob Dylan—have usually been 
purveyors of a musical heritage, chron 


you that 





iclers of their time, protesters against 
injustice. But today’s troubadours are 


s turning away from protest. Their gaze 

‘is shifting from the world around them 
to the realms within. “They are taking 
stock of what they are.” says one folk 
buff, “purging themselves until they feel 
sensitive and pure.’ 






JANIS |IAN 


Phe result is that race, war and pol 
itics are becoming peripheral themes 
What counts more is the intensely per 
sonal vision that deals with a romantic 
quest for love and “self-realization.” 
Janis Ian launched her precocious ca 
reer with Society's Child, a bitter plaint 
about a white girl pressured into break- 
ing up with her Negro boy friend, but 
has since concentrated more on what 
she calls “mood songs.” Arlo Guthrie, 

> 20, expresses antiwar sentiment in A/- 
ice’y Restaurant (Time, Jan. 12), but he 
wryly folds it into the overall theme 
of his own picaresque adventures with 





TIM HARDIN 





RICHIE HAVENS bureaucratic authority The trend 
is summed up by Tim Hardin, 26, a 
sometime performer and gifted song- 
writer (/f 1 Were a Carpenter, The 
Lady Came from Baltimore) who lives 
and composes at a mountain hide- 
away in Colorado: “I'm too involved 
with my personal life to write about 


the world.” 

No Urging. If any message emerges 
from the music, it is “Wake up and 
be.” a refrain of Richie Havens’ No Op 
portunity Necessary, No Experience 
Needed. But in another Havens 
himself says 

Don't listen to me 

When I talk about the love that 

1 understand 

‘Cause I'd say things that took me 

All my life to he 
The fact is, there often Is NO Message 
Havens, 27, a Brooklyn-born Negro who 
performs with compelling fervor, exem 
plifies the tendency of today’s singers to 
avoid urging anything on the listener, 
but to try to embody an emotional state 
that makes its point indirectly. Califor- 
nia’s Tim Buckley, 21, says that he pre 
fers to sing for audiences who “just want 
to feel someone's pain and happiness,” 
And like most of his colleagues, he is 


song, 


TIM BUCKLEY 
From the world around to the realm within. 





MUSIC 
Kees 


confident that, as he intones in the Larry 
Beckett lyric for The Magician 

When I sing 1 can bring 

Everything on the wine 

Flying down from dizzy air 

To the ground, because I care 

Heroes in Seaweed. But can they 
bring it down? With some exceptions, 
the musical element in the performances 
of these troubadours is strangely dis- 
appointing. Words are what interesis 
them, as is obvious from their undis- 
tinguished melodies. At best, the lyrics 
attain a gentle, sometimes mystical elo- 
quence. Leonard Cohen, 33, an estab- 
lished Canadian poet and novelist (The 
Spice-Box of Earth, Beautiful Losers) 
who recently began performing his 
songs, tells of Suzanne, who “leads you 
to the river” and shows you 

There are heroes in the seaweed 

There are children in the morning: 

They are leaning out for love 
Hardin sings of waking from a dream 
ot treedom and seeing “the room, a pa- 
rental plan for a childhood tomb.” 


Too often, however, the new folk 
singers try to commune without com- 
municating, and the result is cosmic 


banality such as Havens’ Inside of Him 

/ have learned that the birds fly 

{nd the fish swim . 

ind man walks inside of him 
Blurring things over with an effulgence 
of religiosity, they sometimes become 
self-indulgent; they presume an assent 
from listeners that they do not earn, an 
understanding that they cannot specify 
When this happens, they may confirm 
the convinced, but probably will not per- 
suade many who are not yet Initiated 
into the love generation. 

It has been said of the late Woody 
Guthrie, one of the great folk singers 
of an earlier generation and the father 
of Arlo Guthrie, that he was the root, 
that younger singers after him were the 
branches; and that the flowers were yet 
to come. In a sense, today’s new sing- 
ers are the flowers, 


RECORDINGS 
Elvira, Meet Wolfgang 


It is impossible to predict where a 
composer's next record hit will come 
trom, even if the composer is Mozart 
A case in point is Deutsche Gram 
mophon's 1965 release of Mozart's 
Piano Concerto No. 21, played by Hun- 
garian-born Pianist Geza Anda. In three 
years it had sold a mere 2,000 copies 
in the U.S. Then a passage from the re- 
cording turned up as a recurrent, haunt- 
ing theme on the sound track of the 
Swedish film Elvira Madigan, which 
opened in New York City last October. 
Deutsche Grammophon slapped a pro- 
motional sticker on the album (“Con- 
tains theme from Elvira Madigan”). 

Suddenly the pianissimo sales grew 
into what for a classical record amounts 
to a forte. Although until recently the 
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film was playing in only four U.S. 
cities, the album has now sold 15,000 
copies. This week Mozart's “new” hit 
climbed to No. 21 on Billboard’s chart 
of bestselling classical records. And the 
surge is spreading to other versions: 
RCA’s five-year-old issue, played by Ar- 
tur Rubinstein, is selling four times fast- 
er since Elvira arrived 


CONDUCTORS 
First Again 


At 16, Los Angeles-born Henry Lew- 
is became the first Negro musician to 
play regularly with a major U.S. orches- 
tra, joining the double-bass section of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic. His real 
ambition, though, was to swap his bow 
for a baton. He got conducting experi- 


OURTON BERINSKY 





LEWIS 
Astute all around. 


ence in the military with the Seventh 
Army Symphony, and later organized 
the Los Angeles Chamber Orchestra. 
In 1961, he substituted for Igor Mar- 
kevitch with the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, and within a few years he ranked 
as the outstanding Negro conductor in 
the U.S., though he had no orchestra 
of his own 

Last week Lewis, 35, became the 
first Negro to be named music director 
of an American orchestra.* The-New- 
ark-based New Jersey Symphony an- 
nounced that he would take over in 
June from Kenneth Schermerhorn, who 
is moving to the Milwaukee Symphony. 
The orchestra insisted that it chose Lew- 
is only because he is talented, and not 
because he is Negro. Still, in a city 
with an estimated 55% Negro pop- 
ulation and a recent history of racial 
frustration, the appointment seems as- 
tute sociologically as well as musically. 


His gifted elders, Dean Dixon, 53, and Ev- 
erett Lee, 51, had to find podiums in Europe 

with Frankfurt’s Hessian Radio Orchestra 
and Sweden's Norrképing Symphony 
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* All it needs is your name to put Blue Cross-Blue Shield, to work for you! 


The Nowakowskis love children, but were married five years 
before Steven, their first-born, came to them. Two years later, 
little sister Kelen arrived, so early and so tiny she only weighed 
3 Ibs., 9 oz. at birth. 


Fortunately, Blue Cross-Blue Shield . .. which protects infants 
from birth... provided immediately for the life-protecting 
hospital services in an incubator where baby Kelen spent the 
first 37 days of her young and precious life. At the age of seven 
weeks, when this picture was taken, thanks to the excellent 
around-the-clock hospital care she received, her weight was up 
to a strapping 64 Ibs. This extra cost for premature infant 
hospital care in an incubator added up to $1,435.50. But be- 
cause of the special group plan where Kelen’s daddy works, the 
Nowakowskis only had to pay $82.32 for the hospital care of 
baby and mother. Blue Cross paid the rest of the hospital bill, 


totaling $1,676.10. Like the Nowakowskis say, “When you need 
it—nothing takes the place of Blue Cross.” Don’t you and your 
loved ones deserve the protection of Blue Cross-Blue Shield? 
If you're a business man with four or more employees. . . call 
Jim Strong and find out how you can establish a group for 
your employees. 
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Medical-Surgical Plan 


Plan for Hospital Care of 
of Illinois Medical Service 


Hospital Service Corporation 


Headquarters: 425 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60690 


CALL JIM STRONG MOhawk 4-7100 (area code 312) 
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CINEMA 





NEW MOVIES 


Doctor Faustus 

Lots of grads bring their wives back 
to the old school and ham it up for 
home movies—but this is ridiculous. 
Richard Burton is charging admission. 

The Burton version of Christopher 
Marlowe's Doctor Faustus was cooked 
up in 1966 with the help of his old 
drama coach at the Oxford University 
Dramatic Society, plus 48 undergrad- 
uate actors, plus Wife Elizabeth. Every- 
body involved got a kick out of doing 
it, but Marlowe got the boot. Burton 
and Professor Nevill Coghill cropped 
lines, gouged passages, transplanted 
speeches and transposed sequences with 
complete indifference to the original. 
They even smuggled in lines from dif- 
ferent plays, such as the famous “pass- 
ing brave to be a king” speech from 
Tamburlaine, for no discernible reason 
other than to provide new sonorities 
for the Burton baritone. 

Visually, the Burton Faustus is a 
darkling carnival of skeletons, candles, 
caves and necromancy, tricked out with 
such cinematic hocus-pocus as action 
shots montaged into a skull’s eye sock- 
et and heartbeats lub-dubbed onto the 
sound track. There is even a bit of bor- 
rowing here too: a film clip of the 


magnificent charge of the French 
knights at Agincourt from Olivier’s 
Henry V inexplicably turns up, and it 


is easily the best thing in the movie. 

The worst is Elizabeth Taylor, who 
has a series of walk-ons mostly meant 
to exemplify lust. Her makeup varies 
from Greek statuesque to a head-to-toe 
spray job of aluminum paint. When 
she welcomes Burton to an eternity of 





BURTON & FRIEND 
But Marlowe got the boot. 
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damnation, her eyeballs and teeth are 
dripping pink in what seems to be a hell- 
ish combination of conjunctivitis and 
trench mouth. Mercifully mute through- 
out, she merely moves in and out of 
camera range, breasting the waves of 
candle smoke, dry-ice vapor and vulgari- 
ty that swirl through the sets. 


Charlie Bubbles 


After his bravura performance in Joe 
Egg (TIME, Feb. 9), there can be no 
doubt that Albert Finney can act. Af- 
ter Charlie Bubbles, there will be none 
that he can direct. The question is 
whether he should, if this sort of mov- 
ic is what he feels is worth doing. 

In his directorial debut, Finney, who 
also plays the title role, has taken on a 
stupefyingly familiar theme: the writer 
who has sold out to Mammon, Wretched 
in his wealth, Charlie stumbles through 
life drunk, debauched and dull, until 
he decides to go home again to revisit 
his ex-wife and child in the North Coun- 
try, where he was born. With him is a 
migratory bird (Liza Minnelli) who has 
journeyed from America to be his sec- 
retary, Their trip rapidly becomes a 
descent into the hell of present-day 
materialistic England. Superhighways 
stretch on into meaningless dark, High- 
rise buildings hover like demons over 
the landscape. Friends talk past him, 
never to him. 

Once home, Charlie finds his wife 
itchy and bitchy, his lithe boy unteach- 
able and unreachable. Miserably, he 
wanders into a mythically peaceful and 
green meadow near by. There, a huge 
red-and-yellow ascension balloon sits 
waiting, like the swan boat in Lohen 
grin. He clambers aboard and cuts the 
ropes, borne free to oblivion, 

Director Finney sets the correct tone 
for his fable of reality once removed 
But charging the atmosphere with a Pin- 
teresque amalgam of the incongruous 
and the comic is not enough. The film 
rests on a script by Shelagh Delaney 
(A Taste of Honey) that settles for cring- 


ingly arch character names (Smokey 
Pickles, Mr. Noseworthy) and a naive 
blend of symbolism and social criti- 


cism. What is worse, Charlie’s contempt 
for the traps and trappings of wealth 
cannot hide an underlying self-pity, ac- 
centuated by Actor Finney’s cyes-closed, 
O-God-I'm-so-weary-of-you-all posture. 
And Charlie's wild-blue-vonder exit is 
not so much escape as escapism—pro- 
viding an end without a conclusion to 
a view without a point. 


Planet of the Apes 


“The monkey,” said Henry Ward 
Beecher, “is an organized sarcasm upon 
the human The sarcasm is sel- 
dom allowed to speak for itself in this 
film about a space odyssey that goes 
awry and crash-lands three astronauts 
on an unknown planet. They have been 
traveling for a cool millennium or so, 


race. 








HESTON & MONKEY MAN 
Not such primitive primates. 


but their craft has been zooming along 
at close to the speed of light, and so— 
in accordance with Einstein’s Time-Di- 
lation Theory—they have scarcely aged, 
Save for some grey in their beards, At 
first, all they find is sand, but soon 
they stumble across a primitive tribe of 
mute cave people. “If this is the best 
they've got, we'll be running this planet 
in three months,” smirks the skipper, 
played by Charlton Heston, 

The best they've got, however, is not 
dumb men but monkeys, hid- 
cous primates in leather jackets who 
periodically catch humans in nets for 
laboratory experiments or to put in 
Cages at the local zoo. Heston’s compan- 
ions are quickly done in, and soon he 
is pleading for his life before the head 
orangutan (Maurice Evans), who wants 
him gelded and then melded into the 
tribe of cavemen. Aided by two em- 
pathetic chimpanzees (Roddy MacDow- 
all and Kim Hunter), Heston eventual- 
ly makes his escape across forbidden 
territory where no monkey hand has 
ever set foot. There he learns the dread- 
ful secret of why evolution has been 
reversed, and why simians, not men, 
rule this most earthlike sphere. 

The novel by Pierre Boulle (The 
Bridge on the River Kwai) about the 
conflict of man and monkey was a clev- 
er, abrasive piece of science friction. 
But on the screen the story has been re- 
duced from Swiftian satire to self-par- 
ody, The script is cluttered with man- 
monkey analogies, as crude as “Human 
see, human do,” “I never met an ape | 
didn't like” and “he was a gorilla to re- 
member.” At one point, three of the 
simians simultaneously cover their eyes, 
ears and mouth. The best thing about 
the film results from Producer Arthur 
P. Jacobs’ decision to allocate S1.000,- 
000 for masks and costumes. The make- 
up boys have given him his money's 
worth with the most beastly metamor- 
phoses since Lon Chaney moonlighted 
as the Wolf Man. 


clever 
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Sanity of Kerouac 


VANITY OF DULUOZ by Jack Ker- 
ouac. 280 pages. Coward-McCann. $5.50. 


How in the name of all the past and 
present editors of the Partisan Review 
did Jack Kerouac, cult leader of post- 
World War II intellectual vagrants, ever 
attain standing as a member (let alone 
chieftain) of the avant-garde? Vanity 
of Duluoz, his best book, is a pica- 
resque novel in a tradition as old as 
Tristram Shandy and about as avant- 
garde as Laurence Sterne—a man in 
holy orders, puckish though he was. 

Actually an autobiography, the book 
tells of Kerouac’s rise (in Lowell, Mass.), 
his fall (on the high seas), and his 
moral death and resurrection in Man- 
hattan. As a story, it is nothing much, 
Growing up, Kerouac accepts his house- 
hold gods (Breton ancestry and Roman 
Catholic religion), goes to school, plays 
football, goes to sea, and comes home 
shorn of vanity and, one is given to 
hope, restored to sanity and innocence. 
The one touch of melodrama is provid- 
ed by Kerouac’s pal Claude who mur- 
ders an obstreperous pansy. 

Waifs & Strays. This is fundamental- 
ly the story of all prodigals, and through 
it the book attempts to get to the heart 
of America as a country of wanderers 
—or as Evelyn Waugh put it, “a na- 
tion of waifs and strays.” 

Norman Mailer is a novelist of essen- 
tially the same all-American genre, but 
Mailer has developed a narcissistic devo- 
tion to his own quirks of mind; Ker- 


JAMES F. COYNE 


KEROUAC AND WIFE STELLA 
Return to innocence. 
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ouac/#a far less talented man, neverthe- 
less compels more respect for his dogged 
and humble concern to tell a plain tale 
and to explain himself, rather than dem- 
onstrate the wickedness or folly of oth- 
ers. Nor is Kerouac capable of the 
brutal vulgarity of a writer such as 
James Jones, whose books strike any- 
one of any sensitivity as weary, stale, 
flat—and profitable. 

Unfortunately, Kerouac lacks the ver- 
bal talent to match his passionate com- 
mitment to the truth in himself. He 
suffers from a breathless style and the 
frequent burble of “fine writing.” His 
book must be reluctantly put down with 
the thought that here is another monu- 
ment brave in conception but botched 
by clumsy chisels. 

Like Galileo. It is probably unfair 
to quote a slab of his prose to show 
what is unsatisfactory about his work; 
to quote anything less is even more un- 
fair because his prose comes in great 
untrimmed slabs. Sample: “But the mys- 
terious beautiful thing of going to sea 
occurred that night: just a few hours 
after all that junk of bars, fighting, 
streets, subways, boom, there I am 
standing by the whipping shrouds and 
snapping lines in the Atlantic Ocean 
in the night off New Jersey, we're sail- 
ing south to Norfolk to load on for 
Italy, everything is washed away by 
the clean sea . The stars are big. 
they rock side by side like Galileo 
drunk and Kepler stoned and Co- 
pernicus thinking, like Vasco da Gama 
in his bunk in thought, the wind, the 
cleanness, the dark, the quiet blue 
light in the bridge where hand holds 
wheel and course is set. The sleeping 
seamen below.” 

Whew! Anyone can see that there 
are far too many scientists, navigators 
and Great Names in this sentence and 
far too few punctuation marks; even 
the sleeping seamen below would walk 
in their sleep for the nearest editor. 
The strange thing is that through the 
dreadful indiscipline of the prose, or 
perhaps because of it, the innocence of 
Kerouac is established beyond question, 
Alas. in literature, as in all other secu- 
lar endeavors, innocence is not enough. 
The reader is left with the uneasy feel- 
ing that Kerouac’s pilgrimage should 
have brought him to an understanding 
more profound than the discovery that 
“all is vanity.” 


Notes from a Soviet Prison 


CONTACT ON GORKY STREET by Grev- 
ille Wynne. 222 pages. Atheneum. $4.95. 


From 1960 until his arrest by the 
KGB in 1962, Colonel Oleg Penkovsky 
of Soviet military intelligence funneled 
out to the West a steady stream of Mos- 
cow’s most vital secrets. His side of the 
story was recounted in The Penkovsky 
Papers, published in 1965. Contact on 
Gorky Street is the autobiographical ac- 
count of the British businessman, re- 
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WYNNE BACK IN LONDON 
Degradation was primary. 


cruited by British intelligence, who be- 
friended Penkovsky in Moscow and 
became his conduit to the West. The 
book is far more chilling than any of 
the fictional adventures of James Bond 
or Harry Palmer. 

Wynne's business, selling machines 
and goods to Communist countries, pro- 
vided ideal cover and a frequent ex- 
cuse to travel to Moscow. London's 
MI-6 spent five years preparing Wynne 
for his spy role before he ever met Colo- 
nel Penkovsky. Part of the training 
was a routine initiation into the ar- 
cane arts of a courier: how to conceal 
film, where to hide messages, what to 
do if the Soviets plant a girl in his 
hotel room. But one part consisted of 
a brutal simulation of what Wynne 
could expect in a Soviet prison if he 
was captured, and as it happened, he 
needed it all. 

The story of his ugly ordeal behind 
Soviet bars for 18 months is as harrow- 
ing as anything in Koestler’s Darkness 
at Noon, despite the fact that it was 
not Stalin’s grim regime but Khru- 
shchev's that punished Wynne. Though 
he was sometimes beaten, the primary 
torture was calculated degradation 
aimed at reducing Wynne to a broken, 
pliable animal. He never had adequate 
clothes or blankets for the harsh Rus- 
sian winters. He was forced to live 
amid the stench of his own excrement. 
He was made to stand naked before jeer- 
ing female warders. 

He was also systematically starved 
(“The fish soup is bitter and floating 
with eyes. | swallow the soup, eyes and 
all”), but he was not allowed to die be- 
cause his jailers persisted in the hope 
of extracting a confession from him 
“so that we may be sure you have 
learned to respect the Soviet Union.” 
Wynne never gave them that satisfac- 
tion, and was finally exchanged for a 
Soviet spy in British hands. A_ tale 
such as his resounds far louder than 
the hosannas of the Soviets’ 50th-an- 
niversary celebrations. 
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The Chesterfield Coat. 

A favourite with men of 
good taste the world over. 
Like glorious Gordon's Gin. 


Exceptionally dry and cool 
in a martini. Created in 


England in 1769. | 


The Liverpool Sound. 
Vibrant and rollicking. The sound of today. 


RET A Just as Gordon's is the gin of today. 
m At its briskest in a Gin and Tonic 
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Biggest selling gin in England, America, the world, 


100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. 90 PROOF. GORDON'S DRY GIN CO. LTD., LINDEN, N.J. PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 
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The National Boulevard Bank 
Famous Writer’s Course. 


How to write a $2,400 check 
with only $50 in your account. 


We call it Revolving Credit. And it's the easiest, 
least expensive way ever to handle unexpected 
expenses. 


Here's how it works. 


Just stop in at National Boulevard and estab- 
lish your credit. Then, whenever you ask, we'll 
deposit from $200 to $2,400 in your personal 
checking account. 

You just write checks as you need them. 
And pay us back in convenient monthly 
instalments. 

The interest rate is ¥3 lower than most bank 
or retail credit time payment plans. So you 
save 3343% interest on everything you buy with 
Revolving Credit. 

As your loan is reduced, or if you don’t use 
all the credit you've established, we'll deposit 
more money in your account whenever you 
notify us. Right up to the full amount of your 
Revolving Credit. 

You pay the interest only on the money 
that’s deposited to your account. 

There's no annual fee, no restrictions. 
And the unpaid balance is covered by life 
insurance. 

Revolving Credit is only one of the many 
creative solutions you'll get from the men at 
National Boulevard. That's why we call them 
“The New Breed of Banker.” 

Why not stop in and have your application 
approved before you need the money? 

Then, when you do need it, you can just 
start writing. 


NATIONAL BOULEVARD 
BANK OF CHICAGO =: 


400-410 N. Michigan Ave. Phone 467-4100 + Member FDIC 
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Make-Believe 


Alexander Pope must have been 
wrong, poor chap. The proper study of 
mankind is not man, but—in current fic- 
tion, at any rate—his phallus. Novelists 
are exploring ever more intimately, not 
to say enviously, the wondrous achieve- 
ments of recognized bedroom supermen. 
In fact, everyone—heroes, authors, 
readers—seems to be getting rather ex- 
hausted. Perhaps that is why so many 
novels this season deal with sex in its 
most mechanized and dehumanized 
form. The dildo is the feature: 
everybody, apparently, uses an artificial 
penis, or else needs one badly. 

Gore Vidal's Myra_ Breckinridge ; i 
(Time, Feb. 16) depicts a transvestite | : 
who tries to make it both as a man and . i” ifi t 
as a Woman, and winds up no woman alt lami Ss ‘magni icer 
all and only half a man. Three other new 


novels share with Myra_ her/his its new hotel has 
preoccupation—or experimentation— no hotel rooms. ba 


with artificial sex. But unlike Myra, 
which is redeemed somewhat by Vidal's 
satirical skill, these books have the life- 


less neutrality of assignments thought up but we can 
by publishers’ accountants and carried offer you 


out by literary conscripts. They not only 
fail to exalt, amuse, enrage, inform, mis- "SO 4 ” d l 
inform or anesthetize; they also fall a very uite ea ! 
short of truly satisfying grubbiness. 
Venus Examined, by Robert Kyle 
(345 pages; Bernard Geis; $5.95), and Gey 
The Experiment, by Patrick Skene Cat- 
ling (317 pages; Trident Press; $5.95), 


e 
give the reader the astonishingly vivid 
impression that he is listening to sex = 
manuals being read aloud to the thou- 
sand strings of Mantovani. Both start 
with almost identical premises, suggest- K UR MB. 
ed no doubt by the success of the 


Kinseyesque novel The Chapman Re- HOTEL & APARTMENTS 


ig el ha poe scientific ON THE BAY AT 801 SOUTH BAYSHORE DRIVE + MIAMI, FLORIDA 33131 
IEXUE e. ec. 


Venus Examined assumes that a 
small, sleazy charitable foundation at- 


‘ 





Sibi fishin 


Each of our accommodations is an 


tempts to grab status in the world of elegant suite — sumptuously furnished 
tax-exempt altruism by sponsoring a suites costing no more than a 

sex research project. The researcher is first-class hotel room. 

bent on filming the orgasm in its nat- 


ural habitat, using live volunteers and, Miami’s business complex is within 
among other teaching aids, a camera- ; A 4 h ’ 

Sai ; z e area’s 
equipped mechanical phallus. Experi- walking distance. Two of the ¢ 
ment places its research project, sup- finest restaurants are on premises for 
plied with similar equipment, in a Continental Cuisine or hearty Steaks 
crummy Ohio college. Faculty wives & Chops. Other services include: coffee 


are among the volunteers. Neither Rob- h wa ae tropical: tw: 
ert Kyle nor Patrick Catling is a hope- shop, three swinging bars, tropica = 


lessly bad writer, sentence by sentence, ‘ & pool deck, good old-fashioned service. 
although Catling wins the nomination 

for the silliest line of the year (so far): j 4 eS Biscayne Bay’s our backyard for water 
“Camilla’s cheeks prettily pinkened.” : 'P Pk sports, with all Miami’s 1,001 action 
ee: Deal, by G. William Marshall attractions just minutes away. Make 

PS pages: Bartholomew House; $6.95) 

is notable, by contrast, for its more tra- the new Sheraton-Four Ambassadors 
ditional approach. No new-fangled gad- your new prestige address in Miami. 
gets here; just the plain, old-fashioned 

dildo. That is understandable, since the COME SPEND THE SEASON! COMPLETELY FURNISHED APARTMENTS AT LONG-STAY RATES. 
plot is a plain, old-fashioned story about See your travel agent or write for color brochure. 

the raunchy movie world. The hero is ° . 

“the Baron,” Hollywood’s No. 1 su- In Chicago: Call SUperior 7-4585 


perstar. He has a “tremendous prob- Livy Shpintch; Coneral Manager Lillian Yaniz, Director of Sales 
lem.” He is forever being “laughed out 
of bedrooms,” so he asks the boys over 
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Never lets you make a mistake. 


Well, hardly ever! Most cameras with thru-the-lens meter systems will give you correct 





exposure under “ideal” conditions. But the new Nikkormat FTN will do it every time. 
Reason’ In measuring scene brightness, the FTN meter favors the central subject. 
Thus, backlighting and background contrast have little or no effect on exposure reading 





accuracy 


ame principle as in the famous Nikon F Photomic TN. Practically foolproof! 


And with exposure problems out of the way, you can take full advantage of all the 


picture capabilities of this remarkable new 35. 


Under $270 with 50mm Auto-Nikkor f2 lens. At your Nikon dealer, or write. Nikon Inc., 
Garden City, New York 11530 Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 


(In Canada: Anglephoto Ltd.. P.Q.) 


The place for 
your capital 
conferences... 


WASHINGTON’'S 


ff, LOTS , 
Speulon-( Sitrp 
HOTEL & NEW MOTOR INN 


r a meeting, 3,500 for a ban 
ashington’s largest ballroom 
(0 square feet in the world's 
4 hotel exhibit hall...30 meet 
ing room combinations...1,464 guest 
rooms, including the new Motor Inn 
garage for 950 cars...4 grand restau- 
rants and cocktail lounges ... 1,000 ex- 
perienced people to serve you 
Write for free brochure which tells the com- 
plete story or call SU 7-4585 in Chicago, 
265-2000 In Washington or any Sheraton 
Hotel. 


SHERATON-PARK HOTEL 


2660 Conn, Ave., Washington, D.C. 20008 
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Are you 
holding up the 
U.S. MAIL? 


YOU ARE if you don’t help 
your Post Office by using 
Zip Code in the address 
you are writing to, and in 
your own return address so 
others can zip their mail 
to you. 


————_ 


in makeup to fashion a substitute ar- 
tifact for him. He kills a girl with it 

Perhaps the most interesting fact 
about this limpid novel is that the au- 
thor is Ginger Rogers’ current husband 
“The sordid realism of this book.” he 
warns Iceringly in the foreword, “may 
generate a feeling of shock.” 

Promises, promises 


Pop War 








GORE AND IGOR by Levin 
315 pages. Simon & Schuster. $5.95 

THE TOWER OF BABEL by Morris | 
West. 361 pages. Morrow. $5.95 


The Arab-Israeli eruption of last June 
was a pop war, unless you happened to 
be an Arab or an Israeli, and a pop 
war novel about it is a provocation no 
truce commission could have been ex- 
pected to prevent. Meyer Levin (Com- 
pulsion) has fired off a rooty-tooty, pot- 
woozy, never-trust-anyone-whose-eyes- 
still-focus novel about how it wasn’t in 
the Sinai campaign. 

Levin's principals are Gore Taylor, a 
young American protest singer, and Igor 
Mikhailovitch, a young Russian protest 
poet. who meet in Israel as the Six- 
Day War is about to start. So Gore 
drives this fantastic ambulance, and Igor 
fixes a Russian tank captured from the 
Arabs. They become great buddies, of 
course, while a lot of studs get their 
brains shot out. But mainly, the war as 
here described amid all this profound Is- 
raeli scenery is like everybody squirt- 
ing beer on each other at a fraternity 
picnic. All the action moves along dou- 
ble time, like a fast-motion film; every- 
thing is jerky, smaller than human. With 
so much motion, there is no time for 
motive. War, sex, poetry and friend- 
ship demand some viewpoint from the 
author. Levin supplies none 

A companion volume of sorts is The 
Tower of Babel, a spy novel about Mid- 
dle East tensions in the period just 
before the Six-Day War: it has no 
faults except that it is neither tense nor 
in any way Middle Eastern. The wily 
Lebanese banker, the fanatic Syrian 
colonel, the Isracli undercover agent 
and his trusty Damascan mistress all 
speak as if their lines had been written 
for them by—to pick an absurd exam- 
ple—a_ plonking Australian novelist 
named Morris West. author of The 
Shoes of the Fisherman. This is Eric 
Ambler territory, and no Western writ 
cr less accustomed to its rigors should 
go out in the Mideast sun 


The Second Sex Revisited 


LES BELLES IMAGES by Simone de Beau- 
voir. 224 pages. Putnam. $4.95 


When Simone de Beauvoir (The Sec 
ond Sex) casts her cold, existentialist 
eye on the predicament of modern wom- 
an, the author emerges like a tough- 
minded, hardhearted Frangoise Sagan 
Les Belles Images has sold over 100,000 
copies in France for reasons that have 
nothing to do with the art of fiction. In 
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The witty and pretty 
help us do the job: 





TV Guide magazine’s editorial diversity attracts more regular readers than any other mass weekly or biweekly. 


Sour 


ce 


Current Senmons, Starch Adnorm 


In a typical issue you might find an outspoken TV critic 
like Cleveland Amory and a soft-spoken TV enchantress 
like Eva Gabor. Divergent personalities and opinions 

set up an advertising climate that earns more readership 
per dollar here than in any other mass magazine. 

But that’s only one reason why our 26-million-plus 

adult readers should interest you. Check the way 

they try new products, buy premium products. In fact, 
why not ask your TV Guide man about your product? 


A seller's market. Every week. 





| 6 stockbrokers, 5 bankers, 129 businessmen, 
5 architects, 4 scientists, 9 salesmen, 14 track stars, 
11 TV actors, 5 flamenco dancers [escinaiins peopie) 


fascinating people 
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Whatever your interests, there's more to interest you 
at the West's largest hotel. Like downtown terminal 
for all airlines; 1500 air-conditioned rooms with multi- 
million dollar ‘‘new" look; 3 dining rooms; live enter- 
tainment; decor and service in the elegant tradition 
of the world's fine hotels. In fact, everything's posh, 
except the price. Singles from $12.50. Twins from 
$16.50. For instant reservations: Chicago 263-7769 or 
your travel agent. 


treats you in the grand manner. 
5th & Olive Streets, Los Angeles 











Traditionally... 
avery great Scotch 
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its brief compass (long enough to ir- 
ritate, short enough to finish between 
lunch and cocktails), the novel lam- 
bastes modern life, love. marriage and 
values with thoroughgoing cynicism. It 
is bound to have an insidious appeal: it 
can make a woman wallow in self-pity. 

The scene is a Paris rapidly becom- 
ing Americanized. The heroine is Lau- 
rence, the ultramodern career woman 
(advertising, of course) with a success- 
ful architect husband, two sweet little 
girls, and a lover always on tap (chap 
who works in her office). She is suffocat- 
ing in a sea of materialism, false stan- 
dards and social hypocrisy. Security is 
a cocoon. The sorrows of the world 
must not intrude; her sensitive eldest 
daughter must not be made aware that 
there is cruelty and hunger in the world. 


war MAGNUM 





SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR 
Reality is bile. 


Laurence’s bold advertising copy ts a 
lie too—a slick attempt to sell mer 
chandise by creating illusions of spurt 
ous well-being. As for her husband's 
building developments, they represent 
nothing but built-in, functional ugliness 
As a man, she concludes, he is just an- 
other cipher, an interchangeable part 
(“Why him rather than anyone else?”). 

Laurence has other troubles. Mother, 
a hard-bitten success herself, is about 
to lose her 56-year-old lover to a 19- 
year-old girl. Father, a charming book- 
worm with a sense of history, seems 
like the only decent refuge, the one 
who places truth and integrity above 
success and money. Even Laurence’s 
once sweet adultery now seems merely 
“functionalism.” Small wonder that she 
is heading toward a crack-up. 

All the outward affluence and fake 
well-being, says Author de Beauvoir, 
are the worst kind of illusion; reality is 
bile. Yet on the very last page. there 


Attending last year’s anti-U.S. “War Crimes 
Tribunal” in Stockholm 
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“Nancy needs a checking account 
for household expenses. 


Would we be smart to buy a bigger house? 


The car should be 
traded in soon. 


Mark’s old enough to have 
his own savings account.” 


Trust Northern. 
All your money matters 
matter to us. 


The more you want for your family, the more a good banking 
connection can help. Why choose The Northern Trust? To start 
with, you want the basic banking services: checking, savings, 


personal loans, mortgage loans, and safe deposit boxes. Beyond 
NORTH ERN these, you want experience and good judgment from the officers 
r who advise you. As your financial needs become more complex, 
I RUST you can look to the Bank’s investment specialists for help in 
COMPANY managing your portfolio and to our trust officers for assistance 
BAN K with estate planning. We welcome the opportunity to be your 
family’s banking resource. Get acquainted at The Northern Trust, 
JORTHWEST CORNER LASALLE « MONROE 


Chicago 60600 - Financia! 6-5500 - MemberFOLc. Visit OUT frst floor Personal Banking Department soon. 
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Color-Corr® is a Mead process for printing corrugated 
containers (in up to 6 colors). It’s a knockout with cus- 
tomers, a wallop as point-of-purchase advertising, and a 
blow to the competition. Not all good container ideas 
come from Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. 


containers 





Mead Color-Corr packs a punch 
in the market. 








Mead Containers, 9 division of The Mead Corporation, Dayton, Ohio 





STRENGTH IN 77 SECONDS 


That's all it takes to help build 
powerful muscles, trim body 

No strenuous exercises...no elaborate gym 
equipment...no lengthy, tedious work-outs. 
You don't need time, space, or energy to 
multiply your strength...to broaden your 
shoulders ... to increase your lung capacity 

. to trim your waistline .. . 
vigor. Now the same method of Isometric- 
Isotonic Contraction that trained the German 
Olympic ‘Team and other world-famous ath- 
letes can help YOU build a powerful physique. 
Yes, even if you are 30, 50 years old or more. 
Unlike ordinary isometric contraction de- 
vices, the TENSOLATOR® combines both 
Isometric and Isotonic benefits in a series of 
quick 7-second exercises that you do once a 
day in your own room—less than 2 minutes 
in all! Muscles grow stronger, shoulders 
broaden, chest expands, waist tapers down — 
and you feel like a new man. Fast? We guar- 
antee impressive results in 10 days or your 
money back without question. Send for the 
big brochure that shows step-by-step illustra- 
tions of the Tensolator Method. Enclose this 
ad with your name, address, zip code (re- 
quired for mailing!) and 25¢ to cover postage 
and handling to; THOYLO CORPORA- 
TION, Dept. AN-4, 509 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 
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tsravl Today 


Is the MIDDLE EAST conflict 


related to Bible prophecy? Free booklet 
discusses this question. Write Dept. T-1, 
Pastoral Bible Institute, Box 15031, 
Chouteau Station, St. Louis, Mo. 63110. 





Think small. If you save one 

person from hunger, you 

work a miracle. Give to CARE, 
New York 10016 
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seems to be a smidgen of vague hope, 
at least for the children—maybe. That 
is small compensation for a novel that 
is distinguished otherwise only for its 
predictable course and Gallic ennui. 


Short Notices 

THE DOUBLE HELIX by James D. Wat- 
son. 226 pages. Atheneum. $5.95. 

When he was only 24, Chicago-born 
Author Watson helped solve the struc- 
ture of the heredity-determining DNA 
molecule, a major feat for which he 
and British Scientists Francis Crick and 
Maurice Wilkins eventually shared a 
Nobel prize. Now, 15 years later, he 
has written a highly literate day-by-day 
account of his experiences (the title is 
drawn from the spiral-staircase shape 
of DNA). The book will lead readers to 
important discoveries of their own: sci- 
entific research is not necessarily the 
calm, orderly process so tritely por- 
trayed in modern legend, and scientists 
are all too human. 

Watson describes his own shortcom- 
ings of laziness and lack of direction; 
his narrow escape from physical attack 
by a female crystallographer when he 
challenged her theories; the abrasive 
personality of talented Co-worker Crick; 
an incredible high school-level error by 
brilliant Chemist’ Linus Pauling that 
temporarily threw him off course, en- 
abling Watson and Crick to win the 
DNA race; the distraction of wine and 
popsies at Cambridge University, where 
much of the great work was carried 
out. Burdened by the complex details 
of DNA research, Double Helix does 
not quite close the gap between C. P. 
Snow's “two cultures,” but certainly 
narrows it, 


BEAUTY BEAST by MacKinlay Kantor. 
382 pages. Putnam. $6.95. 

This is a book that should give pause 
to the Pulitzer Prize committee that 
awarded the palm to its author for a 
novel that was stronger but not much 
better (Andersonville), The new novel's 
problem is simple enough: What hap- 
pens when a_ twice-widowed white 
woman falls in love with her male mu- 
latto cook? Pretty much what one would 
expect down on the Gulf Coast in 1854. 
He is handsome and graceful and goes 
by the name of Beauty Beast. He knows 
what to do with herbs and French 
sauces, and he can play Mozart and less- 
er composers on the pianoforte. His 
mistress, Sidney Shallop, has never 
known anything more moving. 

Of course Sidney's happiness cannot 
last and Beauty's end is all too foresee- 
able. The real point is that he goes to 
his death with pride in his blackness 
and with no regard for what in him is 
owed to inherited whiteness. That touch 
is convincing enough, but not the nar- 
rative style (“When first Sidney saw 
Beauty Beast come walking with buoy- 
ant zeal, flesh of her nature lay scorched 
again”). There is something wildly out- 
dated about such plantation-patented 
prose 
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You don’t need 
28 taste testers 
to make Bourbon. 


But Grand-Dad 
demands them. 


We could probably get by with fewer taste testers. 
Or tasters who were more easily pleased. 

But our 28 taste experts are an 
unsentimental bunch. They're paid to keep our 
Bourbon up to Grand-Dad’s standards from 
the day it’s born till the day it's bottled 

They taste a sample every day. And many 
more times while it’s aging and before it’s 
bottled. Every last one of them must agree on 
the taste, bouquet, color, flavor, character 
and uniformity. 

If an expert should ever wrinkle his nose, 
that Bourbon is rejected at once. It doesn’t 
happen often. When you have 28 tasters looking 
over your Bourbon, you don’t make many 
mistakes. 
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This Sheraton guest roomiscalled 
a Royal Suite and goes for $75 and 
up a night. A princely sum. 

Royal Suites were designed for 
kings, presidents and captains of 
industry who can afford to be sur- 
rounded by 18th century French 
antiques and original masterpieces. 

Any businessman might want to 
reserve a Royal Suite on occasion. 
Perhaps you're arranging a meet- 
ing with key executives. Or the 
Board Chairman is visiting town. 
Maybe you'd just like to see what 





For free copy of Sheraton Hotel & Motor Inn D 


